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CHAPTER 1 


Introduction 


ἐγ[ὼ κωρ]ονίς εἶμι, γραμάτων φύλαξ. 
κάλαμος μ᾽ἔγραψε, δεξιὰ χεὶρ καὶ γόνυ. 
[ἄν] τινί µε χρήςῃς, ἕτερον ἀντιλάμβανε, 


ἐὰν δέ µε [ἀλ]είφης, διαβαλῶ [c ]Εὐριπίδγ. 
ἄπεχε. 


This elusive colophon, attached to a first-century roll of the Iliad? potently 
illustrates the nature of book production and transmission of literature in 
antiquity? For one thing, ancient literary works were disseminated without 
comprehensive authoritative control: by lending or giving away a copy of a 
book, one also relinquished control over it, so that, in turn, it could easily 
become an exemplar for yet another copy, and so forth. Standards were en- 
forced, if at all, by the copyist himself or, in the case of a more controlled 
setting, by his supervisor. But even then, such standards were unlikely to be 


1 Tamthe coronis, guardian of letters. A reed pen wrote me, right hand and a knee. If you lend 
me to someone, receive another one in return; if you deface me, I shall report you to Euripides. 
Take that" 

2 British Museum, pap. inv. 136 = P.Lond.Lit. 11 (LDAB 1957). Initially, Frederic G. Kenyon, Clas- 
sical Texts from Papyri in the British Museum, Including the Newly Discovered Poems of Herodas 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1891) 94 assigned the roll to the third century, though he sub- 
sequently argued for a late-first century date (The Palaeography of Greek Papyri [Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1899] 96—7, 134). The first-century date was also maintained by H.J.M. Milne, 
Catalogue of the Literary Papyri in the British Museum (London: British Museum, 1927) 21-2; 
T.C. Skeat, "The Use of Dictation in Ancient Book Production, in The Collected Biblical Writ- 
ings of T.C. Skeat (introduced and edited by J.K. Elliott; NovTSup 113; Leiden: Brill, 2004) 7; and 
LDAB. 

3 Onthecolophon, see esp. George M. Parássoglou, ΔΕΞΙΑ XEIP KAI TONY. Some Thoughts on 
the Postures of the Ancient Greeks and Romans when Writing on Papyrus Rolls, Scrittura e 
civiltà 3 (1979) 1819, and the references there. 

4 For further discussion on standards of the production of bookrolls, see George W. Houston, 
Inside Roman Libraries: Book Collections and their Management in Antiquity (Studies in the 
History of Greece and Rome; Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press, 2014) 24—5. 
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stringent and, in any case, they were not always applied with rigour. Thus, 
once the book left its production setting, the coronis, appended by the copy- 
ist upon completing the work, was in a very real sense the only ‘guardian of 
letters’ Likewise, this colophon reminds us that ancient books were copied 
arduously by hand, a procedure which must have facilitated manifold oppor- 
tunities for error and alteration at various levels—be it visual, mnemonic, cog- 
nitive, or purely mechanical. Integral to the study of ancient literary works, 
therefore, is the study of their manuscript transmission and, more specifically, 
the manuscripts themselves. In this regard, the text of the New Testament is a 
case in point. 


1 ‘A Find of the Greatest Importance’ 


Arguably, one of the most significant steps forward in our understanding of the 
transmission of the New Testament was the discovery of the early papyri. At a 
textual level, the papyri enabled the critics to penetrate what Kurt Aland called 
‘die “Schallmauer” des Konstantinishen Zeitalters’® and thus revisit earlier 
theories concerning transmission history and, to a lesser degree, even some of 
the text-critical canons.’ Just as significantly, the papyri have provided us with 
unique, direct evidence for early Christian material culture. For, besides their 
textual worth, they bear a concrete witness to the diverse ways whereby the 
emergent Christianity transmitted and preserved its sacred texts. 

But the initial finds of early Christian papyri were extremely fragmentary. It 
was not until the early 1930s that the scholarly public would welcome the first 
discovery of extensive biblical papyri, announced, in the 19 November 1931 issue 
of The Times of London, by Sir Frederic G. Kenyon: Ἱ have now... the privilege 
of making known a discovery of Biblical manuscripts which rivals any of the 


5 Cf. Eric G. Turner, Greek Manuscripts of the Ancient World (2nd edn, revised and enlarged by 
PJ. Parsons; BICS Supplement 46; Oxford: University of London, Institute of Classical Studies, 
1987) 13. See also the eponymous work on transmission of early Christian texts by Kim Haines- 
Eitzen, Guardians of Letters: Literacy, Power, and the Transmitters of Early Christian Literature 
(Oxford/New York: Oxford University Press, 2000) esp. 105-27. 

6 ‘Die Konsequenzen der neueren Handschriftenfunde für die neutestamentliche Textkritik’ in 
Studien Zur Überlieferung Des Neuen Testaments Und Seines Texte (ANTF 2; Berlin: Walter de 
Gruyter, 1967) 185. 

7 See Eldon Jay Epp, ‘The Papyrus Manuscripts of the New Testament, in The Text of the New 
Testament in Contemporary Research: Essays on the Status Quaestionis (ed. Bart D. Ehrman 
and Michael W. Holmes; 2nd edn; NTTSD 42; Leiden/Boston: Brill, 2013) 1-39 (esp. 16-35). 
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[recent discoveries] in interest and surpasses all of them in antiquity.’ This 
announcement referred to the now famous Chester Beatty biblical papyri, a 
collection of twelve codices published by Kenyon himself within the following 
decade.? Even some seventy years later, the same sentiment was expressed by 
Charles Horton, the former curator of the Western Collection of the Chester 
Beatty Library: ‘As a group the Chester Beatty Biblical Papyri remain the single 
most important find of early Christian manuscripts so far discovered and 
individually they have provided scholarship, and by extension the laity, with 
direct contact with the formative years of Christianity.!° As regards the New 
Testament papyri in particular, Eldon Jay Epp observes that they ‘presented a 
striking combination of extensive text and early date not seen hitherto, so that 
‘[s]uddenly the papyri gained a measure of respect not enjoyed earlier’ And, 
indeed, along with the subsequently discovered Bodmer papyri, the Beatty 
papyri constitute the most substantial collection of extensive biblical papyri 
to date, a collection which has attracted considerable scholarly attraction. 
From among the New Testament papyri, the foremost place in scholarly 
discussions has belonged, understandably, to P.Beatty 11 (P46; LDAB 3011), the 
earliest extensive codex of Pauline letters and the most substantial New Test- 
ament papyrus in the Beatty collection.” To take but one example, it was P48 
that Günther Zuntz used ‘as a foil in assessing the value of, and the interrela- 
tion between, the other witnesses’! one of the events which Epp regards as 


8 ‘The Text of the Greek Bible: A Discovery; More Papyri from Egypt, The Times, 19 November 
1931, 13. 

9 The Chester Beatty Biblical Papyri (16 vols.; London: Emery Walker, 1933-41). The proven- 
ance of the collection is rather unclear, the most notable suggestions being Fayyum, 
Aphroditopolis, and Panopolis. For the most recent discussion, see Brent Nongbri, ‘The 
Acquisition of the University of Michigan's Portion of the Chester Beatty Biblical Papyri 
and a New Suggested Provenance’, APF 60 (2014) 93-116. See also James M. Robinson, The 
Story of the Bodmer Papyri: From the First Monastery's Library in Upper Egypt to Geneva and 
Dublin (Eugene: Cascade Books, 2011). 

10 ‘The Chester Beatty Biblical Papyri: A Find of the Greatest Importance; in The Earliest 
Gospels: The Origins and Transmission of the Earliest Christian Gospels — The Contribution 
of the Chester Beatty Gospel P* (ed. Charles Horton; JsNTSup 285; London: T&T Clark, 
2004) 149. 

11 ‘Papyrus Manuscripts, 5. 

12 For the most recent Forschungsbericht, see Edgar B. Ebojo, ‘A Scribe and his Manuscript: 
An Investigation into the Scribal Habits of Papyrus 46 (P. Chester Beatty 11—P. Mich. Inv. 
6238) (PhD diss., University of Birmingham, 2014) 1-58. 

13 The Text of the Epistles: A Disquisition upon the Corpus Paulinum (The Schweich Lectures 
1946; London: The British Academy, 1953) 17. 
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‘symptomatic—if not causative—of a profound change’ in the utilisation of 
the papyri in textual criticism.* And the fact that the ending of 3*° is defect- 
ive has stimulated interesting discussions concerning its original contents and 
related canon-historical questions.!? Initially, a lot of interest was generated by 
the publication of P.Beatty 1 (P45; LDAB 2980), as it was the first, and to this 
day still the only, extant papyrus to contain the four canonical Gospels along 
with the book of Acts. Despite several notable studies, however, scholars have 
not devoted as much attention to this codex as to P.Beatty 11— perhaps partly 
due to its much more fragmentary state.!6 And, as we shall see shortly, even less 
attention has been given to P.Beatty 111 (P47; LDAB 2778), the earliest substan- 
tial papyrus of the book of Revelation. 


2 P.Beatty 111 (8^7): A Historical Retrospect 


24 Editions 

The editio princeps of Ὁ appears in the third instalment of Kenyon’s his- 
toric publication of the Chester Beatty biblical papyri.!® Considering that we 
are dealing with an edition, Kenyon's introductory discussion is unsurprisingly 
brief? Most importantly, Kenyon provides a diplomatic transcription with 
some reconstructions of the lacunae (excluding the defective page tops), fur- 
nished with a basic critical apparatus.?? Moreover, he addresses several import- 
ant codicological and palaeographical matters, along with some notable fea- 
tures of scribal practice. Also included is a preliminary assessment of textual 
affinities, observing that 'the papyrus is to be classed rather with the four earlier 
MSS. RACP than with 046 or c ... it is on the whole closest to N and C, with P 


14. ‘Papyrus Manuscripts’, 19. 

15 See further Eldon Jay Epp, ‘Issues in the Interrelation of New Testament Textual Criticism 
and Canon, in Perspectives of New Testament Textual Criticism: Collected Essays, 1962-2004 
(NovTSup 116; Leiden/Boston: Brill, 2005) 609-19. 

16 See the full bibliography in Kyoung Shik Min, Die früheste Überlieferung des Matthdusevan- 
geliums (bis zum 3./4. Jh.): Edition und Untersuchung (ΑΝΤΕ 34; Berlin/New York: Walter de 
Gruyter, 2005) 122-7. 

17 P” is, like other Beatty papyri, housed in the Chester Beatty Library, Dublin, under the 
inventory number CBL BP III. 

18 The Chester Beatty Biblical Papyri 111: Pauline Epistles and Revelation, Text (London: Emery 
Walker, 1934) XI-XIII, 17-35. 

19 The brevity is all the more understandable given the rapid publication of the collection. 

20 Kenyon only cites N A C P 046 c, whose readings he garnered from Tischendorf and Hoskier 
(cf. Kenyon, xi11). 
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next, and A rather further away:2! Kenyon’s edition thus represented an essen- 
tial first step towards our acquaintance with 4”, raising important issues yet 
to be addressed by subsequent scholarship. 

An independent transcription of D^? appears in Philip W. Comfort and David 
P. Barrett's recent edition of the ‘earliest’ Greek New Testament manuscripts.?? 
The transcription itself is, again, essentially diplomatic, but also includes com- 
plete reconstructions of the missing text.?? Apart from restating Kenyon’s re- 
marks concerning the date and textual affinities of the papyrus, Comfort and 
Barrett identify several new corrections and postulate the presence of a second 
corrector.?^ We will discuss some of their suggestions in greater detail below. 

The most recent transcription of P47 has been produced by the Institut 
für Neutestamentliche Textforschung, and may be accessed online via VMR. 
Besides providing a collaborative workspace and digital images to facilitate 
research on New Testament manuscripts, one of the purposes of VMR is to 
produce electronic transcriptions to be used in the preparation of the ECM. 
Until their publication, however, the VMR transcriptions are still being revised, 
and thus our interaction with this material will be minimal.25 


21 Kenyon, ΧΙΙ. 

22 The Complete Text of the Earliest New Testament Manuscripts (Grand Rapids: Baker, 1999) 
325-41; The Text of the Earliest New Testament Greek Manuscript: A Corrected, Enlarged 
Edition of The Complete Text of the Earliest New Testament Manuscripts (2nd rev. edn; 
Wheaton: Tyndale House Publishers, 2001) 335-51. The first edition proved to be beset 
with inaccuracies and editorial problems, as discussed in detail by David C. Parker, review 
of The Complete Text of the Earliest New Testament Manuscripts, ed. Philip W. Comfort and 
David P. Barrett, TC: A Journal of Biblical Textual Criticism 4 (1999). For a review of the 
second, revised and corrected, edition, see Maurice A. Robinson, review of The Text of the 
Earliest New Testament Greek Manuscript: A Corrected, Enlarged Edition of The Complete 
Text of the Earliest New Testament Manuscripts, ed. Philip W. Comfort and David P. Barrett, 
TC: A Journal of Biblical Textual Criticism 6 (2001). All the subsequent references are to the 
second edition. 

23 Unfortunately, the transcription itself is slightly idiosyncratic, as Comfort and Barrett do 
not follow any of the standard systems such as the Leiden Conventions. 

24 Comfort and Barrett, 335. 

25 Incidentally, a transcription of Ῥ47 also appears in the electronic edition produced by 
Karl Jaroš: Das Neue Testament nach den ältesten griechischen Handschriften: Die hands- 
chriftliche griechische Überlieferung des Neuen Testaments vor Codex Sinaiticus und Codex 
Vaticanus (Ruhpolding/Mainz: Franz Philipp Rutzen and Vienna/Wiirzburg: Echter, 2006) 
CD-ROM. This work, however, adds little to our knowledge of 9^7, as it appears to be deriv- 
ative of Comfort and Barrett, as shown on p. 74 below. 
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9.9 Textual Matters 

Most of the studies on ^? appeared shortly after the initial publication, begin- 
ning with M.-J. Lagrange's article.?9 Besides offering a summary of Kenyon's 
observations, Lagrange discusses a number of peculiar errors and singular read- 
ings, as well as the overall language and style of D^" text.2” More noteworthy 
is Lagrange's assertion that P47 shows ‘la tendance du pap. vers un grec plus 
correct, une phrase plus coulante, a tendency which he also perceives in P45 
and ^5. On this basis, Lagrange propounds: 


De sorte que, sans méconnaitre la distinction des trois codices Beatty, 
nous serions porté à conclure qu'ils venaient sinon du méme scripto- 
rium,—ce qui est aprés tout possible,—du moins de la méme école, 
respectueuse de la tradition, mais s'efforçant déjà de la rendre plus agré- 
able.28 


Though this is not the right venue for a comparative inquiry into these three 
codices, let alone the origins of the Beatty papyri, it must be noted that the 
subsequent research appears to have yielded rather different conclusions from 
Lagrange's: as regards P45 and P48, for example, the former's scribe has been 
depicted as seeing 'through the language to its idea-content' and rendering the 
exemplar ‘often in words of his own choosing? the latter being ‘[i]n spite of its 
neat appearance ... by no means a good manuscript that ‘abounds with scribal 
blunders'?? Clearly, then, the scribal practices in these two manuscripts seem 
too divergent to be regarded as evidence for a common origin. 

In a brief article by Henry A. Sanders?! p^? is compared with several of 
Hoskier's minuscule groups and individual witnesses. Based on this compar- 
ison, Sanders concludes that three of the selected manuscripts or groups 'stand 
nearer to the third century text of P4 than does the best and oldest of the 


26 ‘Les papyrus Chester Beatty pour les Epitres de S. Paul et l’Apocalypse’, RB 43 (1934) 481-93. 

27 ‘Papyrus Chester Beatty’, 488-92. 

28 ‘Papyrus Chester Beatty’, 492: ‘Thus, without ignoring the distinctness of the three Beatty 
codices, we would be led to conclude that they come, if not from the same scriptorium— 
which is, after all, possible—at least from the same school, respectful of the tradition, but 
already striving to render it more agreeable. 

29 50 Ernest C. Colwell, ‘Method in Evaluating Scribal Habits: A Study of P45, P66, P75, in 
Studies in Methodology in Textual Criticism of the New Testament (NTTS 9; Leiden: Brill, 
1969) 117. 

30 So Zuntz, The Text of the Epistles, 18, 212. 

31 ‘The Beatty Papyrus of Revelation and Hoskier's Edition’, JBL 53 (1934) 371-80. 
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uncials’.32 While this is, potentially, a significant conclusion, it is not obvi- 
ous, since Sanders’ data selection is not transparent: we simply learn that he 
considered ‘only those [groups or manuscripts] that showed otherwise unsup- 
ported agreements with P47 in important variants, or at least agreed when 
there was scant support elsewhere'3? Just what these important variants are, 
however, Sanders never specifies. Moreover, since Sanders ignored readings 
where p^? disagreed with later manuscripts,?^ his comparison is likely to yield 
distorted results. 

In the same year, Josef Schmid undertook a thorough examination of P*7’s 
text,35 which appeared in earlier stages of his researches into the textual his- 
tory of Revelation. Herein, Schmid gives a detailed account of the manuscript's 
textual profile, as well as its orthography, grammatical features, and peculiar 
readings.?9 Regarding the text of our papyrus, Schmid concludes that "p^? ist 
bei weitem am nächsten mit $ [= κ] und den beiden koptischen Übersetzungen 
verwandt? In particular, P^? allowed Schmid to divide the ‘old text’ of Revel- 
ation into two further groups: firstly, A C and, secondly, & 47.38 In terms of its 
textual value, Schmid asserts that P47 lags behind A C,?? but is not as eclectic 
as X and reflects Origen's text in its more pristine form.^9 

Schmid further developed his theories in his subsequent, now widely ac- 
claimed, three-volume work on the textual history of Revelation.*! Perhaps 


32 ‘Beatty Papyrus’, 374. 

33 ‘Beatty Papyrus’, 373. 

34 ‘Beatty Papyrus’, 373. 

35 ‘Der Apokalypsetext des Chester Beatty Papyrus P47”, Byzantinisch-Neugriechische Jahr- 
biicher 11 (1934) 81-108. 

36 ‘Apokalypsetext’, 81-6. 

37 ‘Apokalypsetext’, 88: "D^" is by far most closely related to S [= N] and two Coptic ver- 
sions. 

38 Cf. Schmid, Apokalypsetext, 88: "D^? S bilden demnach ebenso ein Paar, wie AC, ja ihre 
Verwandtschaft ist eine noch engere als die zwischen A und C, die nureinige wenige Fehler 
miteinander teilen: 

39 The superior value of the A C text has also been confirmed by the relatively recent discov- 
ery of B"5, on which see David C. Parker, ‘A New Oxyrhynchus Papyrus of Revelation: P™5 
(P. Oxy. 4499)’, NTS 46 (2000) 159—74. 

40 A ‘Apokalypsetext’, 107-8. 

41 Studien zur Geschichte des griechischen Apokalypse-Textes, Teil 1: Der Apokalypse-Kommen- 
tar des Andreas von Kaisareia, Band 1: Text, Band 11: Einleitung, Teil 2: Die alten Stämme 
(Münchener theologische Studien 4; Munich: Karl Zink, 1955-6). For a summary and 
critique of Schmid's work, see G.D. Kilpatrick, "Professor J. Schmid on the Greek Text 
of the Apocalypse, vc 13 (1959) 1-13; J. Neville Birdsall, ‘The Text of the Revelation of 
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most famously, Schmid here identifies four distinct textual groupings within 
the Greek manuscript tradition: A C Oecumenius and P47 & Origen as two 
distinctive forms of the ‘old text’, and Andreas (MA) and Koine (WX) as two later 
‘recensional’ streams of the Byzantine text.” As for P4, Schmid observes that 
it frequently agrees with a number of minuscules, especially f. 1006 and 2344, 
and also f. 1678, 1611, 1854.43 In addition, he suggests that these minuscules in 
concert with the related Coptic versions might offer a means of reconstructing 
Origen's text at places where D^" is not extant.^* We shall return to some of 
these assertions in Chapter 6. Suffice it to say for now that Schmid's studies 
represent the most comprehensive treatment of P4”’s text yet. For, besides his 
critical acumen and philological sensitivity, it was Schmid's extensive knowl- 
edge of Revelation's transmission history that played such a vital part in his 
appraisal of P4”’s text. 

Perhaps surprisingly, Schmid's earlier work on B^? is never mentioned in 
a 1949 piece by R.V.G. Tasker^5 despite reaching somewhat similar results.*6 
Criticising Kenyon's numerical calculations' of agreements and disagreements, 
Tasker argues that ‘[t]he really important question is not so much the number, 
as the nature, of the differences'^" Instead, Tasker examines the text of Ῥ47 on 
the basis of the extent to which it conforms to the 'grammatical rules' which 


Saint John’, EQ 33 (1961) 228-37. See the full bibliography and discussion in David C. 
Parker, An Introduction to the New Testament Manuscripts and their Texts (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 2008) 231-2. See also Juan Hernández, Jr, Scribal Habits and 
Theological Influences in the Apocalypse: The Singular Readings of Sinaiticus, Alexandrinus, 
and Ephraemi (WUNT 11.218; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2006) 23-7; Tobias Nicklas, ‘The 
Early Text of Revelation, in The Early Text of the New Testament (ed. Charles E. Hill and 
Michael J. Kruger; Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2012) 227—9. 

42 See further Schmid, Studien, 2146-51. 

43 Studien, 2.11213. Recall that the latter conclusion evokes Sanders’ observations. To judge 
from the absence of explicit references to Sanders, however, Schmid's conclusions were 
most likely to be formed independently. 

44 Studien, 2.113. 

45 ‘The Chester Beatty Papyrus of the Apocalypse of John’, JTS 50 (1949) 60-8. 

46 Itis possible, though I have no proof of this, that Tasker had written the article earlier, 
unaware of Schmid's work. The publication may have been, for some reason, delayed, as 
Tasker's earlier articles on 945 all appeared within 1935-7: ‘The Readings of the Chester 
Beatty Papyrus in the Gospel of St. John’, JTS 36 (1935) 387-91; ‘The Chester Beatty Papyrus 
and the Caesarean Text of Luke’, HTR 29 (1936) 345-52; ‘The Chester Beatty Papyrus and 
the Caesarean Text of John’, HTR 30 (1937) 157-64; ‘The Nature of the Text of the Chester- 
Beatty Papyrus in Acts’, JTS 38 (1937) 383-94. 

47 ‘Chester Beatty Papyrus of the Apocalypse’, 61. 
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Robert H. Charles attributed to the author of Revelation.^? In doing so, he 
compares the text of P47 with the textus receptus, which supposedly improves 
on the authorial language.?? Further, Tasker also examines the relationship 
between ^? and Origen.9? As noted above, Tasker's conclusions, though based 
on much less extensive analysis, resemble those of Schmid: P4” represents a 
text akin to that used by Origen and often agrees with N, but is overall inferior 
to A and 0.53 

After a considerable hiatus, a fresh consideration of 9^"s text appeared in 
the most recent instalment of Text und Textwert. In a manner typical of the Text 
und Textwert series, this volume presents extensive textual data gleaned from 
all the available witnesses? collated at select test passages (Teststellen).53 The 
Teststellen data may be analysed in various ways, and this particular volume 
exploits several possibilities of doing so.5+ In what follows, however, we shall 
briefly remark on what might be the most obvious method of assessing textual 
affinities via Teststellen, namely, by analysing the rates of agreement (Übere- 
instimmungsquoten) with other witnesses. Now, Text und Textwert lists two 
subsets of rates,5> namely overall agreements and agreements excluding the 
'relative majority' of witnesses (rM): 


48 566 Robert H. Charles, Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Revelation of St. John (2 
vols.; 1¢c; Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1920) 1.XVI1-CLIX. 

49 ‘Chester Beatty Papyrus of the Apocalypse’, 62. 

50 ‘Chester Beatty Papyrus of the Apocalypse’, 62. 

51 ‘Chester Beatty Papyrus of the Apocalypse’, 67-8. 

52 Currently, the list of manuscripts of Revelation contains 310 items, of which 293 are in 
some form available for study. For further details, see Text und Textwert, 'Einführung, $1. 

53 Peculiarities of Revelation's transmission history—most notably a stark division within 
Byzantine tradition and the consequent absence of a single ‘majority text’—inevitably 
resulted in a different manner of presentation compared to the previous Text und Textwert 
volumes. For further discussion, see Text und Textwert, 'Einführung, $2.1-3. On selection of 
test passages, see Text und Textwert, ‘Einführung’, $2.4; Markus Lembke, ‘Beobachtungen 
zu den Handschriften der Apokalypse des Johannes, in Die Johannesoffenbarung: Ihr 
Text und ihre Auslegung (ed. Michael Labahn and Martin Karrer; Arbeiten zur Bibel und 
ihrer Geschichte 38; Leipzig: Evangelische Verlagsanstalt, 2012) 41-53. See more generally 
Parker, Introduction, 50-1. 

54 For further discussion, see Text und Textwert, Einführung, $83-7. 

55  Therates listed come from Text und Textwert, Chapter 7: ‘Gruppierung nach Übereinstim- 
mungsquoten’. 
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Witness Overall agreement Witness Agreement excluding 
(%) rM (96) 

N 58 N 64 
1678 52 A 52 
1854 52 C 52 

C 50 2625 44 
1611 50 1611 41 
1778 50 2038 41 
2038 50 2595 41 
2080 50 911 41 
2344 50 1678 35 
2429 50 1778 35 
2595 50 1854 35 
2920 50 2080 35 

A 47 2429 29 
911 44 2920 29 
2625 44 2344 29 
rM 41 


On the left, we have rates based on the overall agreement between Ὁ and 
fifteen other witnesses, plus the relative majority (rM), at all given Teststellen 
where the papyrus is extant (i.e. thirty-four). The first impression one gets 
from these rankings is that the rates are rather low overall, and the actual 
differences between the respective percentages (not just those of $4” and x), 
too, are minimal: apart from the relative majority, the maximum range is 41- 
58%—along with N, the lowest maximum rates among the witnesses listed 
in Text und Textwert. It is noteworthy that 1678 ranks as high as δὲ, closely 
followed by several other minuscules. Once we exclude the majority readings, 
the agreement with Ν is amplified, followed by A and C, with the remaining 
witnesses lagging slightly further behind. In this classification, the range of 
respective rates is greater as well (i.e. 29-64%). It is also noteworthy that 
P4 exhibits closer agreement with the relative majority compared to other 
representatives of the ‘old text’, though not significantly 60.50 How are we to 
interpret these results? The editors offer the following observations: 


56 P4 accords with rM at 41% of given Teststellen, followed by C (3396), Ν (32%), and A (28%), 
as reported in Text und Textwert, Chapter 7: ‘Gruppierung nach Ubereinstimmungsquoten’. 
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Angesichts dieser Zahlen in den Gruppenlisten zu οι und Ῥ47 stellt sich 
die gewichtige Frage, ob beide Textzeugen im Sinne von J. Schmid weiter- 
hin als Reprásentanten eines gemeinsamen Texttyps gelten kónnen. Die 
Indizien sprechen klar dagegen ... Warum kommt es in TuT zu diesem 
gegenüber J. Schmid vóllig unterschiedlichen Bild der Apk-Überliefe- 
rung? Auch nach TuT sind P4 und o1 untereinander die nächsten Ver- 
wandten, doch—so nunmehr die Beobachtung—sind sie keine Vertreter 
eines gemeinsamen Texttyps der Apk-Überlieferung.5? 


The ramifications of this conclusion, are, potentially, significant: serious doubt 


is being cast over Schmid's taxonomy of text types, at least in the case of our 


papyrus.?? Indeed, that Ὁ and & do not form a particularly cohesive textual 


group seems clear from the fact that P4”’s Übereinstimmungsquoten with N are 


not markedly higher compared to those with other witnesses. For if these two 


witnesses formed a closer textual grouping, one would expect the remaining 
ones to lag behind considerably further than is, in fact, the case. It might well be, 


57 


58 


Text und Textwert, Einführung, §7.4.1: ‘In view of these numbers in the group lists of οι 
and Ὁ, an important question arises as to whether these two textual witnesses can any 
longer be regarded as representatives of one common text type as conceived by J. Schmid. 
The evidence speaks clearly against it ... Why is there in TuT this completely different 
picture of the transmission of the Apocalypse compared to J. Schmid? According to TuT, 
too, Ὁ” and o1 are the closest relatives, though—hence the present observation—they 
are not representatives of one common text type of the transmission of the Apocalypse: 
The editors express these doubts even more forcefully in their concluding observations: 
‘Nach den Resultaten von TuT können *? und οι nicht länger als Zeugen eines gemein- 
samen Texttyps der Apk-Überlieferung gelten. Im Gegenteil, die Unterschiede zwischen 
den beiden Textzeugen sind so gravierend, dass ihr textkritisches Gewicht und ihre tex- 
tgeschichtliche Stellung einer vóllig neuen Einschátzung bedarf. Davon betroffen sich 
nicht zulezt auch die Darstellung der Textgeschichte der Apk als Ganzer, da und o1 offen- 
bar keinen gemeinsamen Texttyp bilden—ebenso wenig wie 02-04 und Oecumenius— 
und damit ein zentraler Eckpfeiler der bisherigen Erklärung der Überlieferung wegbricht: 
This conclusion partly reflects a recent trend to dispense with the concept of text type, 
on which see esp. Parker, Introduction, 171-4; and more recently his Textual Scholarship 
and the Making of the New Testament: The Lyell Lectures, Oxford, Trinity Term 20n (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 2012) 81-4. For a general overview of the problem and critique of 
this trend, see Eldon Jay Epp, ‘Textual Clusters: Their Past and Future in New Testament 
Textual Criticism’, in Ehrman and Holmes, The Text of the New Testament, 519-79 (esp. 
556-7). It is peculiar that, though Parker notes that ‘the theory of text-types does not 
apply at all to the Apocalypse' ( Introduction, 173), he seems fully to agree with Schmid, 
whose articulation of the book's transmission history was heavily based on text types (cf. 
Introduction, 231-2, 240-1). 
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then, that the notion of text types, as conceived by Schmid at least, might not 
be the most helpful means of determining textual affinities of our papyrus— 
or any other early witness of Revelation, for that matter. A word of caution is in 
order here, however: the aforementioned rates are not based on comprehensive 
collations. And even though the total number of Teststellen is reasonably high 
(123), D^? is, owing to its fragmentary state, extant at only thirty-four of them. 
Even if not without value, then, observations made on the basis of such a 
limited number of passages require further probing.*?? Nevertheless, the first 
fruits of the ECM research, as presented in Text und Textwert, mark the first 
substantial challenge to Schmid's hitherto widely accepted theories,9? and as 
such must be reckoned with in any further research on the text of Revelation.! 


59  Inkeeping with the previous volumes, the Text und Textwert of Revelation also assesses 
the proximity of each witness to the Ausgangstext (i.e. the text of NA?9) as well as the 
Byzantine majority text (‘Verzeichende Beschreibung’), which, in contrast to other parts 
of the New testament, is not comprised of a single group in Revelation but is split into 
Koine, Andreas, and Compultensian traditions. As for P47, the editors note the following: 
"Dabei stimmt 47 in 7 von 14 Fallen mit LA 2 (NA?) überein, die nach der jeweiligen 
Teststellen-Nummer aufgeführt sind. Es folgen die vier Belege, in denen P47 mit LA 4 (Av) 
übereinstimmt. Die Kategorie B (LA 3) fehlt, weil 9^? an keiner ausgewerteten Teststelle 
reine LA 3 (K) aufweist. P47 stimmt lediglich in solchen Fallen mit dem K-Text überein, in 
denen die betreffende Lesart auch in anderen Überlieferungsstrángen auftritt ... So lässt 
sich bereits aus der verzeichnenden Beschreibung zu ^? ersehen, dass der Text in Distanz 
zum K-Text steht und vermehrt solche Lesarten enthält, die auch der Av-Text bezeugt 
(Text und Textwert, 'Einführung, $4). Also notable is the fact that D^? and N rank relatively 
high at those test passages where they agree with the Ausgangstext (LA 2), but their rates 
drop at places where the Ausgangstext agrees with the Byzantine traditions (LA 2/). See 
further Text und Textwert, 'Einführung, 85.2.1. 

60 This is not to say that Schmid's work had not until now encountered any criticism. Two 
recent studies, for instance, have problematised Schmid's assertions concerning the age 
and origins of the Andreas text: Juan Hernández, Jr, ‘The Creation of a Fourth-Century 
Witness to the Andreas Text Type: A Misreading in the Apocalypse's Textual History, NTS 
60 (2014) 106-20; Peter Malik, ‘The Corrections of Codex Sinaiticus and the Textual Trans- 
mission of Revelation: Josef Schmid Revisited’, NTS 61 (2015) 595-614. See also Lembke, 
"Beobachtungen, esp. 60-1. Also, Nicklas, ‘Revelation, 238, notes that some witnesses like 
0207 and B% ‘do not really fit the pattern’ outlined by Schmid. Although Nicklas’ point is 
well-taken, one wonders how such tiny fragments can fit the pattern formed on the basis 
of extensive witnesses. On the text of P98, see Peter Malik, ‘Another Look at Ρ.ΙΕΑΟ 11 31 
(3998): An Updated Transcription and Textual Analysis’, NovT 58 (2016) 204-17. 

61 Of particular interest will be the doctoral thesis of Darius Müller, one of the editors of 
the Text und Textwert volume: ‘Der griechische Text der Johannesapokalypse und seine 
Überlieferung. Untersucht anhand der Teststellenkollation und Auswertungen in „Text 
und Textwert ντ: Die Apokalypse“ (2017)' (Dr. theol. diss, Kirchliche Hochschule Wupper- 
tal/Bethel, forthcoming). 
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2.3 Scribal Habits 

Being one of a very few extensive papyri of the New Testament, ^? also appears 
in James R. Royse's seminal work on scribal habits.9? Therein, Royse examines 
all the corrections and singular readings of the six extensive early Greek New 
Testament papyri (P45, 3546, P47, PES, P72, P75) so as to identify their ‘scribal 
habits’ and thus facilitate their more adequate use in evaluating transcriptional 
probabilities.8? Though Royse's main concern lies with singular readings, his 
analyses represent a remarkable reservoir of detailed discussions and bibli- 
ographical information concerning just about every aspect of the six papyri 
under consideration. We shall interact with Royse's seminal work extensively 
below (especially Chapters 3—5). For our present purposes, however, it will suf- 
fice to note that a potentially significant limitation of Royse's analysis is that 
he never inspected the papyrus in person.®* And since, at the time of his writ- 
ing, high-resolution images were not yet available, Royse had to rely solely on 
Kenyon's facsimile.® As we shall see, however, the original facsimile poses obvi- 
ous limitations on any type of study where physical details such as ink colour or 
manuscript surface may significantly impact one's interpretation of the data.59 


2.4 Social Setting 

Finally, a brief discussion of ^? appears in a recent essay by Giovanni Bazzana, 
where he undertakes to reconstruct the social setting of early papyri of Revela- 
tion, The Shepherd of Hermas, and The Oracle of the Potter.9" On the basis of vari- 


62 Scribal Habits in Early Greek New Testament Papyri (NTTSD 36; Leiden/Boston: Brill, 2008). 
The monograph is a thorough revision of his 'Scribal Habits in Early Greek New Testament 
Papyri' (ThD diss., Graduate Theological Union, Berkeley, 1981). 

63 Scribal Habits, τι. 

64 Iam grateful to Prof Royse for confirming this detail to me (personal communication, 1 
November 2013). 

65 The Chester Beatty Biblical Papyri 111: Revelation, Plates (London: Emery Walker, 1936). 

66 Already noted in my ‘A Fresh Look at P.Beatty 111 (47): Towards an Integrative Study of 
an Early Christian Codex’, APF 62 (2016) 71. C£. J.R. Hall, ‘Old English Literature’, in Schol- 
arly Editing: A Guide to Research (ed. D.C. Greetham; New York: The Modern Language 
Association of America, 1995) 164: ‘only by personal examination of the manuscript can 
an editor properly assess such matters as quire composition, faded accents, changes in 
ink, color highlighting, drypoint glosses, textual losses, erasures, scribal corrections, and 
later retouchings’. See also D.C. Greetham, Textual Scholarship: An Introduction (Garland 
Reference Library of the Humanities 1417; New York/London: Garland, 1994) 350. 

67 “Write in a Book What You See and Send It to the Seven Assemblies”: Ancient Reading 
Practices and the Earliest Papyri of Revelation’, in Book of Seven Seals: The Peculiarity 
of Revelation, its Manuscripts, Attestation, and Transmission (ed. Thomas J. Kraus and 
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ous informal features, numerous orthographical and nonsense readings, and 
the absence of lectional signs, Bazzana posits that, rather than for communal or 
liturgical purposes, ^? is more likely to have been intended for private use ‘by 
the owner himself or by a scribe hired on the cheap for this purpose’.®* Though 
Bazzana’s conclusions seem plausible, constructing a social setting for a single 
fragmentary papyrus seems precarious: the evidence is too meagre to provide 
more definitive clues in either direction.9? To take but one example, matters 
such as informal script or lack of lectional signs can reflect the copyist’s skills 
just as much as the manuscript's intended user(s)—if not more.”° Thus, one 
could envisage with equal plausibility that a literate church member with some 
copying skills may have produced the manuscript for the needs of his com- 
munity. And since ^" is part of a collection with what is most likely a common 
ancient provenance, it is to be expected that our papyrus was, at least sub- 
sequent to its production, used in some sort of communal context.” Without 
more solid evidence, however, discussions of this kind must remain tentative. 


Michael Sommer; WUNT 1.363; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2016) 11-31. See also his earlier, 
more preliminary, study: 'Reading Apocalyptic Literature in Egypt: Manuscripts and the 
Social Function of a Literary Genre, in Lire demain: des manuscrits antiques à lere digitale 
/ Reading Tomorrow: From Ancient Manuscripts to the Digital Era (ed. C. Clivaz, J. Meizoz, 
F. Vallotton, and J. Verheyden; Lausanne: PPUR, 2012) 443-54. 

68 ‘Reading Practices, 18. Incidentally, Bazzana (pp. 30-1) concludes that, despite some 
exceptions, this appears to be the predominant trend in the papyri of the aforementioned 
apocalyptic works. See similarly Philip W. Comfort, Encountering the Manuscripts: An 
Introduction to New Testament Paleography and Textual Criticism (Nashville: Broadman & 
Holman, 2005) 39, who notes that P47 ‘was the work of one who did not normally produce 
literary manuscripts’. 

69 Conversely, more solid conclusions can be drawn from the study of broader collections, 
as seen in Epp's studies of the Oxyrhynchus New Testament papyri: ‘The New Testament 
Papyri at Oxyrhynchus in their Social and Intellectual Context, in Collected Essays, 497— 
520; ‘The Oxyrhynchus New Testament Papyri: “Not without Honor except in their Homet- 
own?" in Collected Essays, 743-801. 

70 On the complexities surrounding the study of ancient copyists and their social setting, 
see PJ. Parsons, ‘Copyists of Oxyrhynchus, in Oxyrhynchus: A City and its Texts (ed. A.K. 
Bowman, R.A. Coles, N. Gonis, D. Obbink, and PJ. Parsons; London: Egypt Exploration 
Society, 2007) 262—70. 

71 Cf Barbara Aland, ‘The Significance of the Chester Beatty Papyri in Early Church History’, 
in Horton, The Earliest Gospels, 108: 'Certainly the [Beatty] papyri were not written ori- 
ginally for a library. The lack of any adequate control of the manuscripts by correctors 
(diorthotes) argues against it’ While this may hold for most of the collection, P45 attests, 
at least partly, such secondary correction (cf. p. 95 n. 117 below). 
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3 A Fresh Look at 3^7 


Our foregoing survey has shown that much like the book of Revelation has 
been something of an outlier within the Christian canon,” so also P47 has 
received the least attention of the extensive New Testament papyri. In fact, 
it is in this vein that Royse opens his discussion of our papyrus: "There have 
been remarkably few studies devoted to P47, and most of the attention given 
to it has concentrated on its textual relationships.7? Given the comparatively 
sparser Greek manuscript tradition of Revelation,"* the predominant scholarly 
focus on the text of its earliest extensive witness is, of course, unsurprising. And 
with the work on the ECM in progress," we should expect a fresh treatment of 
576 text, informed by the reinvestigation of Revelation's transmission history 
as a whole—the most recent Text und Textwert volume has, as noted, already 
yielded some promising results pointing in that direction. The present study, 
therefore, is not the right venue to revisit this aspect of our manuscript, and, 
considering the history of research, it is any case not the most pressing matter. 


72 Apart from the book's dubious canonical status in parts of the early church (most notably 
in the Eastern-Syriac and Armenian churches), this comes through perhaps most vividly 
in the book's peculiar reception history—ancient and modern. See further Judith Kovacs 
and Christopher Rowland, Revelation: The Apocalypse of Jesus Christ (Blackwell Bible 
Commentaries 1; Oxford: Blackwell, 2004). 

73 Scribal Habits, 359. So also David C. Parker, review of Scribal Habits in Early Greek New 
Testament Papyri, by James R. Royse, BASP 46 (2008) 255. 

74 For the most up-to-date information, see Text und Textwert, 'Einführung, $1; Lembke, 
"Beobachtungen, 20-30; J.K. Elliott, ‘Recent Work on the Greek Manuscripts of Revelation 
and the Consequences for the Kurzgefasste Liste’, JTS, n.s. 66 (2015) 576-80. See also J.K. 
Elliott, ‘The Distinctiveness of the Greek Manuscripts of the Book of Revelation’, JTS, n.s. 
48 (1997) 16-24. 

75 Currently, the team at Institut für Septuaginta- und biblische Textforschung (IsBTF) are 
preparing transcriptions and collations of the selected manuscripts to be utilised for 
the ECM. Recent studies stemming from this work include: Michael Labahn and Mar- 
tin Karrer, eds., Die Johannesoffenbarung: Ihr Text und ihre Auslegung (Arbeiten zur Bibel 
und ihrer Geschichte 38; Leipzig: Evangelische Verlagsanstalt, 2012); Marcus Sigismund, 
Martin Karrer, and Ulrich Schmid, eds., Studien zum Text der Apokalypse (ANTF 47; Ber- 
lin/New York: Walter de Gruyter, 2015). See also Martin Karrer, ‘Der Text der Johan- 
nesapokalypse: Kontexte—Konzepte—Wirkungen’, in Die Johannesapokalypse: Kontexte, 
Konzepte, Rezeption (ed. Jörg Frey, James A. Kelhoffer, and Franz Toth; wuNT 1.287; Tübin- 
gen: Mohr Siebeck, 2012) 43-78; Markus Lembke, ‘Besonderheiten der griechischen Über- 
lieferung der Offenbarung und ihre Auswirkungen auf die Textkritik, in Kraus and Som- 
mer, Book of Seven Seals, 201-30. 
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81 The Approach of This Study 

By contrast, the aspects of our papyrus that have hardly been considered are its 
physical properties and scribal practices—hence, David C. Parker's recent com- 
ment: ‘There seems to be no thorough palaeographical study of this codex.76 
Now, Parker probably does not refer only to the strictly palaeographical mat- 
ters such as script and dating. In fact, in his monograph on Codex Bezae, the 
initial section named ‘Palaeography’ also includes discussions of subsequent 
hands, codicology, and supplementary leaves.” And Parker's entire discussion 
of Bezae’s text and tradition largely hinges on the study of its material proper- 
ties, as he makes plain at the outset of the investigation: 


The text of the New Testament exists only as a number of physical repres- 
entations ... the individual text must be taken seriously as a physical object 
.. I am impatient of a textual criticism that discusses variant readings but 
not the scribes who made them, textual history but not the manuscripts 
in which it is contained ... I hope to shed light on the ways in which the 
physical characteristics of manuscripts impinge on the handing down of 
texts, and so perhaps to stimulate further exploration in this direction ... 
I am conscious that everything about a manuscript—what is seen, what 
is touched, what is read—has its part to play.7? 


It is against this background, then, that we should interpret Parker's afore- 
mentioned observation concerning ^7. For, indeed, our current knowledge of 
B^" s non-textual features rests mostly upon the editio princeps and tangential 
remarks by Royse, whose principal interest is, as noted, overtly textual.7? 

But manuscripts are far more than textual witnesses: they are complex amal- 
gams of physicality, scribal involvement, and transmitted textual material.®° 
It seems all the more appropriate, then, to approach them integratively as 
multifaceted physical artefacts, rather than mere repositories of readings or 
uninvolved tradents of texts.9! Moreover, understanding the manuscripts qua 


76 Introduction, 234. 

77 Codex Bezae: An Early Christian Manuscript and its Text (Cambridge: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1992) 5-69. 

78 Codex Bezae, 2-3. 

79 See Royse, Scribal Habits, 1. 

80 In this vein, note Parkers taxonomy of documents, texts, and works, as outlined in his 
Textual Scholarship, 10-14. 

81 Fora preliminary discussion of this approach, see Malik, ‘Towards an Integrative Study’, 
69. 
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manuscripts also proves significant to understanding textual transmission and, 
to some extent, the works transmitted as well.8? Hence, even the study of P4?’s 
text would be greatly enhanced by a more detailed acquaintance with the 
manuscript itself, not to mention the usefulness of the data thus gleaned for 
the ECM. 

The approach thatI suggest here is not without precedent. Indeed, ever since 
Parker's seminal monograph, several such studies have appeared, taking the 
basic idea of integration in various directions. From among the New Testa- 
ment manuscripts? the most important works include Dirk Jongkind's com- 
parative study of scribal behaviour in Codex Sinaiticus,84 W. Andrew Smith's 
treatment of palaeography and codicology of Codex Alexandrinus,55 and Edgar 
B. Ebojo's recent dissertation on scribal habits and material features of 3546.86 
Considering that these studies (especially the first two) concern rather extens- 
ive manuscripts, they are necessarily more restrictive in scope. Since D^" is sig- 
nificantly briefer than any of these, the attainable level of comprehensiveness 
is comparatively greater, as is the variety of aspects that may be considered. 
Compared to the more fragmentary manuscripts, however, P4 is sufficiently 
extensive for a thoroughgoing analysis. 


82 So Parker, Textual Scholarship, 14-17. 

83 As regards classical bookrolls, William A. Johnson, Bookrolls and Scribes in Oxyrhynchus 
(Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 2004) combines meticulous analysis of palaeo- 
graphy and various material properties with careful socio-historical reflections on ancient 
reading culture. Based on this research, Johnson put forward his influential essay "Toward 
a Sociology of Reading in Classical Antiquity AJPh 121 (2000) 593—627, recently followed 
by his Readers and Reading Culture in the High Roman Empire: A Study of Elite Communit- 
ies (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2010). Integrative analyses of writing exercises play 
a prominent role in Raffaella Cribiore, Writing, Teachers, and Students in Graeco-Roman 
Egypt (American Studies in Papyrology 36; Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1996). See also her 
more recent Gymnastics of the Mind: Greek Education in Hellenistic and Roman Egypt (Prin- 
ceton/Oxford: Princeton University Press, 2001). For a similar approach to early Christian 
manuscripts, see Larry W. Hurtado's The Earliest Christian Artifacts: Manuscripts and Chris- 
tian Origins (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2006); and 'Manuscripts and the Sociology of Early 
Christian Reading, in Hill and Kruger, The Early Text, 49-62. The common denominator 
of this type of studies is that they draw on numerous manuscripts—in keeping with our 
earlier observation that writing the social history of a single papyrus is, in most cases, 
practically impossible. 

84  Scribal Habits of Codex Sinaiticus (TS 3.5; Piscataway: Gorgias Press, 2007). 

85  AStudy of the Gospels in Codex Alexandrinus: Codicology, Palaeography, and Scribal Hands 
(NTTSD 48; Leiden/Boston: Brill, 2014). 

86 ‘Papyrus 46. 
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In order to attain an adequate level of precision for such analysis, it seemed 
necessary to inspect P47 in person. In the course of two visits to the Chester 
Beatty Library (29-31 July 2013, 20-4 April 2015), I examined various phys- 
ical features of the manuscript, checked difficult readings, and took the rel- 
evant measurements for further codicological and palaeographical analysis. In 
addition, I continually worked with two sets of high-resolution images with, 
respectively, black and white backgrounds, produced by the csNTM at the time 
of my first inspection.” On my request, the CSNTM team also kindly produced 
several uv and microscopic photographs of various problematic places. Unsur- 
prisingly, the combination of personal inspection and the use of technology 
yielded rewarding results, which would have most likely been inaccessible had 
I solely relied on the facsimile. 


3.2 The Plan of the Investigation and Conventions Followed 
In keeping with the approach outlined above, we shall pursue such avenues of 
inquiry that seem to be most conducive to integrative analysis. The basic ques- 
tions that we shall be asking are: What kind of manuscript is $+”? What does 
our manuscript look like and what level of production does it reflect? What are 
the main features of writing and scribal practice involved? In what manner was 
3D^"'s text copied and to what extent does it represent the text of its exemplar? 
Whatare the hitherto unexplored textual features that require further scrutiny? 
Addressing these issues was, inevitably, an inductive enterprise, as reflec- 
ted in the structure of this study. In Chapter 2, we will begin our inquiry with 
the foundational matters such as physical make-up of the codex, writing, and 
basic features of scribal practice. In this manner, we shall be able to appreci- 
ate Ῥ47 as an early Christian artefact in its own right, before dealing with its 
textual content. Chapters 3-5 will focus, from various angles, on intersections 
of scribal behaviour, material features, and the text transmitted by P4. Along 
with physical features, scribal behaviour will be the main focus of this work, 
as it seems to provide the most suitable opportunities for integrative study: 
scribes were transmitting texts via material copies. In keeping with the induct- 
ive nature of this project, Chapter 6 will address one specifically textual issue 
that arises in Chapter 4, namely, the potential support of the Sahidic version. 
Given the objectives and limitations of our investigation, this is the only such 
study to be found here. Finally, in Chapter 7, we shall reflect on the results and 
common themes of the preceding discussions, including suggestions for fur- 
ther research. 


87 The images are also available online at: http://csntm.org/manuscript/View/GA_P47 
(accessed 23 February 2016). 
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In addition, there are six appendices that may be consulted in conjunc- 
tion with the relevant discussions. Besides supplementary data tables (Appen- 
dices C-F), I provide plates based on the most recent high-resolution images 
(Appendix A), along with an updated transcription furnished with reconstruc- 
tions of the missing text (Appendix B).88 Though there are, as noted, several 
available editions of P47, each contains various errors and shortcomings.9? 
Hence, on the basis of my personal work with the manuscript as well as the 
use of technology, I produced an updated transcription, which can be accessed 
conveniently while reading this work. 

Lastly, we turn to various conventions adopted in this study. With regard to 
the Greek text, quotations from manuscripts and variant readings from appar- 
atus critici are given in unaccented minuscule, whereas quotations from the 
critical editions and lexical forms are typically accented. In the transcription, 
I largely follow the Leiden Conventions;?? although abbreviations for nomina 
sacra and numerals appear in their original form; for greater clarity, I provide 
complete reconstructions of the lacunae. The lunate sigma is used throughout. 
As regards the Sahidic quotations, they lack diacritics and supralineation, save 
for manuscript readings where the exact transcription is given. The sigla for 
textual witnesses follow NA?? and, for consistency, a Gothic P (P) is used 
throughout, including quotations and bibliographical entries. Each papyrus 
page is designated by folio (Ε), verso/recto (v/r), and fibre orientation (ἑ/-»). 
References to specific places in D^" typically also include the line number (].). 
Unlike Kenyon, who used the terms 'recto' and 'verso' papyrologically, i.e. to 
designate horizontal and vertical fibre orientations?! I use these terms in their 
traditional, codicological sense for right-hand and left-hand pages.?? In this 


88 Apart from the reconstructions, the transcription is essentially diplomatic. Note, however, 
that overlines are standardised, so that they extend over every letter within an abbrevi- 
ation (which corresponds to Ῥ476 scribal practice anyway); and in the case of final nus, 
overlines only appear over the final letter at the line ending. 

89 Already noted in Royse, Scribal Habits, 66 n. 4. 

go The classic treatment is Joseph Bidez and A.-B. Drachmann, Emploi des signes critiques, 
disposition de l'apparat dans les éditions savantes de textes grecs et latins. Conseils et recom- 
mendations (Édition nouvelle par A. Delatte et A. Severyns; Brussels/Paris: Union 
Académique Internationale/Les Belles Lettres, 1938). 

91 This usage has been subject to criticism, most notably by Eric G. Turner, The Terms Recto 
and Verso: The Anatomy of the Papyrus Roll. Actes du xv* Congrés international de papyr- 
ologie, Première partie (Papyrologica Bruxellensia 16; Brussels: Fondation Égyptologique 
Reine Elisabeth, 1978) 63: ‘It seems that the terms “recto” and "verso" are hopelessly com- 
promised, unless editors are willing to add a discriminant to them.’ 

92 Following Turner, Anatomy, 9-10. 
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manner, the reader will immediately know the codicological position and fibre 
orientation of the referenced page. Finally, a single scribe is referred to with 
the masculine pronoun, a convention I have adopted for the sake of conveni- 
ence (and word count!) without any ontological claims as to his or her actual 
gender.?3 

And now, without further ado, we may proceed to pursue the first line of our 


inquiry. 


93 See further Royse, Scribal Habits, 744—5. On the complex relationship of women and early 
Christian texts (including book production and textual transmission), see most recently 
Kim Haines-Eitzen, The Gendered Palimpsest: Women, Writing, and Representation in Early 
Christianity (New York: Oxford University Press, 2012). On women in the early Christian 
papyrological record, see AnneMarie Luijendijk, Greetings in the Lord: Early Christians and 
the Oxyrhynchus Papyri (HTS 60; Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 2008) esp. 72-8, 
119-21, 231-2. 


CHAPTER 2 


Codicology, Palaeography, and Scribal Practice 


We begin our investigation with the most obvious: P47 is an early Christian 
book. Though best known to the New Testament scholars as a witness to the 
text of Revelation, P“ is, first of all, a physical object. And even if we could 
not decipher its text, our papyrus would still continue to exist as an ancient 
artefact.! It seems important, then, to lay the foundations for our study of P4 
by investigating its material properties. Thus, we shall, firstly, consider codico- 
logical matters, examining the physical properties of our papyrus, its original 
format, and the manner in which the written text relates to the material. After 
that, we shall proceed to the questions pertaining to palaeography and scribal 
practice such as letter formation and classification of the script, dating, as well 
as some notable features of writing. 


1 Codicology 


In its present state, P47 preserves approximately the middle third of the book 
of Revelation (9:10—17:2), inscribed on ten papyrus leaves.? Thus, 84” is our only 
extensive papyrus manuscript of this particular book, and indeed one of the 
very few extensive early Christian codices in general. As such, it provides us 
with a unique opportunity for further codicological analysis, analysis which is 
often unfeasible in the case of smaller fragments? Since 9^" is not furnished 
with paratextual features such as titloi, stichometrical signs, marginal notes, or 


1 So Parker, Textual Scholarship, 23: ‘A document without a text can exist ... But a text cannot 
exist without a document. 

2 For dimensions of the extant leaves, see Appendix C, Table 1. 

3 Arguably the best-preserved collection of papyrus codices are the Nag Hammadi materials, 
and as such they provide a wealth of valuable comparative data. Their codicological details 
were studied extensively by James M. Robinson in a series of works: ‘Inside the Front Cover 
of Codex vr, in Essays on the Nag Hammadi Texts in Honour of Alexander Bóhlig (ed. Martin 
Krause; NHS 3; Leiden: Brill, 1972) 74-87; ‘On the Codicology of the Nag Hammadi Codices; 
in Les textes de Nag Hammadi: Colloque du Centre d'Histoire des Religions (Strasbourg, 23-25 
octobre 1974) (ed. Jacques E. Ménard; NHs 7; Leiden: Brill, 1975) 15-31; ‘The Construction of 
the Nag Hammadi Codices; in Essays on the Nag Hammadi Texts: In Honour of Pahor Labib 
(ed. Martin Krause; NHs 6; Leiden: Brill, 1975) 170-90; ‘The Future of Papyrus Codicology’, 
in The Future of Coptic Studies (ed. R. McL. Wilson; Leiden: Brill, 1978) 23-70; ‘Codicological 
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pagination, our discussion will largely be concerned with basic questions of 
original contents, composition, and size of the codex. Given the manuscript's 
fragmentary nature, however, even these, at first glance simple, questions pose 
serious methodological challenges, and hence warrant proper investigation. In 
essence, the task at hand is twofold: to describe the present state of the codex, 
and to attempt to reconstruct roughly its original contents. 


11 Material 

In the locus classicus on ancient papyrus production, Pliny the Elder (Nat- 
ural History 13.74—82) lists several distinct grades of papyrus material, yet it 
seems difficult to apply his standards to the extant manuscripts, including 
p*74 Indeed, it is rather problematic to judge the quality of the material, as 
it might not always be possible to distinguish between the original state and 
the subsequent wear and tear of the papyrus. Perhaps the most uncertain mat- 
ter is original colour, since factors such as wear, humidity, exposure to light, or 
gradual carbonisation all make the originally white or light yellow papyrus sur- 
face darker. Our papyrus is a case in point, as the extant leaves exhibit a degree 
of unevenness in colour. Even so, ^? does not give the impression of a high- 


Analysis of Nag Hammadi Codices v and νι and Papyrus Berolinensis 8502’, in Nag Hammadi 
Codices V, 2-5 and νι, with Papyrus Berolinensis 8502, 1 and 4 (ed. Douglas M. Parrott; NHS 
u; Leiden: Brill, 1979) 9-45; The Facsimile Edition of the Nag Hammadi Codices: Introduction 
(Leiden: Brill, 1984) 15-86. On extensive New Testament papyri, see esp. Tommy Wasserman, 
‘Papyrus 72 and the Bodmer Miscellaneous Codex’, NTS 51 (2005) 137-54; Ebojo, ‘Papyrus 
46’; Brent Nongbri, ‘The Construction of P.Bodmer viir and the Bodmer "Composite" or 
“Miscellaneous” Codex’, NovT 58 (2016) 394—410. Both of these studies extend beyond strictly 
codicological phenomena including palaeography, scribal behaviour, textual variation, etc. 
Given the paucity of extensive papyrus codices, the best candidates for codicological analysis 
are, naturally, parchment manuscripts. Recent studies include: Parker, Codex Bezae, 7—23, 50— 
96; Jongkind, Scribal Habits, 29—59, 95-127; Paul Canart, ‘Le Vaticanus graecus 1209: notice 
paléographique et codicologique, in Le manuscrit B de la Bible (Vaticanus graecus 1209) (ed. 
Patrick Andrist; Lausanne: Éditions du Zèbre, 2009) 19-45; Smith, Codex Alexandrinus, 35-101. 
Though dated, the standard reference work on the subject is still Eric G. Turner, The Typology 
of The Early Codex (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1977). Besides updating 
Turner's data, however, revisiting his classification is a major desideratum. 

4 On papyrus manufacture, see e.g. Adam Bülow-Jacobsen, "Writing Materials in the Ancient 
World, in The Oxford Handbook of Papyrology (ed. Roger S. Bagnall; New York/Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 2009) 4-10, and the references there. The modern classic on ancient papyrus 
material, including a translation of and commentary on Pliny's passage, is Naphtali Lewis, 
Papyrus in Classical Antiquity (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1974). 

5 Seeesp.f2 where is markedly lighter than 1. 
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grade, finely pumiced papyrus such as we often see in de luxe bookrolls,® as its 
surface appears rather coarse and uneven. 

At least some of the material defects must have predated the transcription 
process." For instance, there are several production defects such as twisted 
or bent papyrus strips (virtually always appearing on the ὶ sides)—blemishes 
most likely to be made when the perpendicular layers of papyrus were laid out, 
pressed, and beaten by a mallet.8 Quite common, too, are gaps and breakages 
in papyrus strands, where the scribe would occasionally write over or avoid 
the exposed layer of papyrus fibres.? We may also note the presence of an 
extra strip at f.3r4 ll11-19, which was apparently used as a reinforcement of 
the sheet join. Though our papyrus bears some marks of inferior production 
quality, we need to be reminded that, to some extent, such defects also occur 
in aesthetically superior manuscripts like 49.1? And importantly, none of these 
blemishes seems to have made any impact on the scribe's performance, as 
there appear to be no meaningful correlations between scribal errors and pre- 
existent defects. 

Once inscribed, our papyrus was subject to still further deterioration." Sig- 
nificantly, most outer leaves were lost, and the extant leaves suffered significant 
damage. On each page, the top edge and roughly the bottom half of the outer 
margin were broken off, resulting in additional loss of text (especially in the 
upper-page area).? Another point to consider is that the papyrus has been 
preserved as ten separate leaves; hence, the original sheets must have been, 
at some point, broken at the spine.? Moreover, many pages exhibit consid- 
erable wear of the surface, often affecting legibility./^ Besides, one may also 


6 See Johnson, Bookrolls and Scribes, 88-91. 

7 For further discussion and examples, see Brice C. Jones, 'Scribes Avoiding Imperfections 
in their Writing Materials, APF 61 (2015) 371-83. 
E.g. {119 1115-25, £.3v4 117-13, £6v4 1117-20. 
E.g. far 117-8, Ε6τ-» 1.5, f.5r4 111-23, f.8r> 118, 12, 14, £.8v4 1116-22. 

10 See Ebojo, ‘Papyrus 46’, 63-8. For a more general discussion, see Myriam Krutzsch, ‘Das 
Papyrusmaterial im Wandel der antiken Welt’, ΑΡΕ 58 (2012) 101-8. 

11 On factors affecting the condition of papyrus material, see Alan Donnithorne, ‘The Con- 
servation of Papyrus in the British Museum, in Papyrus: Structure and Usage (ed. Morris 
L. Bierbrier; British Museum Occasional Papers 60; London: British Museum, 1986) 2-3. 

12 See Turner, Anatomy, 15, who refers to Herbert C. Youtie's observation that ‘the fore-edge 
of a papyrus codex is particularly liable to damage’. 

13 Incidentally, Turner, Typology, 57-8 notes that the tendency to break at the spine is one of 
the major disadvantages of single-quire codices. 

14  Seeeg.favo, f.5r4, fizvi, Γονγ. 
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observe numerous breakages in the surface as well as wormholes.! Naturally, 
it is the major defects in our papyrus that pose the most significant limits on 
subsequent inquiry: matters which could be observed and analysed in a fully 
preserved codex now have to be reconstructed and deduced from the few leaves 
that are extant. We will encounter such uncertainties at virtually every point of 
the following discussion, beginning with the construction of our manuscript. 


1.2 Constitutive Elements and Composition 

Most ancient codices were produced in a manner which, to a modern mind at 
least, might seem rather counterintuitive. Eric G. Turner captures this paradox 
vividly: 


At once the idea comes up: if it is a codex you wished to make surely 
the papyrus craftsman provided you with separate sheets, not with sheets 
already pasted together to forma roll which you then had to cut up again? 
Yet it seems very doubtful that so simple and obvious a procedure was in 
fact carried out.!6 


Notwithstanding some anomalous cases, it is indeed true of most papyrus 
codices that, as Turner further asserts, ‘the manufacturer did not supply special 
sheets for the construction of codices, but that the scribe simply cannibalized 
a roll.” The most ample evidence for such mode of construction is the occur- 
rence on the leaves of a codex of kolleseis (sing. kollesis), seams at which the 
papyrus sheets called kollemata (sing. kollema) were pasted together to form a 
continuous roll.!® The kollemata were typically joined in such a way that the 
right end of the left kollema would be pasted over the left end of the right 
kollema;?? resulting in a few centimetres of overlap.?° As it turns out, P4” is no 


15 See ff.3—4, where the same wormhole affects both leaves. 

16 Typology, 44. 

17 Typology, 45. The notable exception are the Coptic Manichean codices, as noted by Turner 
(pp. 45-6). See also Bülow-Jacobsen, "Writing Materials, 24; William A. Johnson, 'The 
Ancient Book, in Bagnall, Handbook, 265-6. 

18 On the manufacture of papyrus rolls, see esp. Turner, Anatomy, 13-25. See also Turner, 
Typology, 44; Johnson, Bookrolls and Scribes, 86—91; Bülow-Jacobsen, "Writing Materials; 
19-21. 

19 This was the standard pasting pattern in the manufacture of rolls. See Lewis, Papyrus, 
51; Robinson, ‘Codicological Analysis’, 16; Bülow-Jacobsen, "Writing Materials, 19; Johnson, 
‘The Ancient Book, 257. On various types of kollesis, see Krutzsch, ‘Papyrusmaterial’, 107. 

20 See further Krutzsch, Papyrusmaterial, 106, who notes that, in the course of history, the 
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exception in this regard, as evidenced by the numerous kolleseis throughout 
the papyrus. It may at times be difficult to detect a kollesis, since, especially in 
the case of higher-quality rolls, the stationer would smooth out the papyrus to 
ensure an even writing surface.?! The safest criterion, it seems, is a discontinu- 
ity of horizontal fibres:?? a kollesis marks an overlap of two distinct sheets of 
papyrus which, obviously, would not involve identical fibres.?? Following this 
principle, the position of every extant kollesis was noted and measured in rela- 
tion to the left edge of a given leaf.?^ For greater perspicuity, the leaves are listed 
as pairs of conjugate leaves, viz. sheets cut to roughly equal breadth, stacked, 
and bound into one gathering:?5 


Sheet Kolleseis at conjugate — Kollema-segments 
leaves (cm) (cm) 


Leftleaf Rightleaf ^ Leftleaf Right leaf 


sheet 1 (f.1 + £10) 5.4 10.4 5.4/7.3 10.4/2.6 
sheet 2 (f.2 + £.9) 1.9 9.8 1.9/10.9 9.8/3.2 
sheet 3 (f.3 + £8) 8.8 N/A 8.8/4 12.9 
sheet 4 (f.4 + £.7) 5.8 12.4 5.8/7.2 12.4/0.5 
sheet 5 (f.5 456) 12.3 N/A 12.3/0.4 11.8 


As shown above, there are eight kolleseis in the extant portion, most of them 
appearing in the vicinity of margins. In each instance, the left kollema was 
pasted over the right one,?° possibly suggesting that the sheets were cut from 


overlap tended to become increasingly wider: ‘Wahrend die Blattklebungen in der Zeit des 
Alten Reichs nur zwischen 5 bis 7 mm breit sind, so erreichen sie in der byzantinischen 
Zeit dann eine Breite zwischen 30 und 35 mm, in einzelnen Fallen sogar 40 mm.’ 

21 So Johnson, ‘The Ancient Book, 257. 

22 So also Ebojo, ‘Papyrus 46’, 121. 

23 Due to the wear of papyrus surface and numerous breakages, I was unable to locate all the 
kolleseis on 4 pages. From the visible cases, however, it seems that the overlap was ca. 2-3 
cm. 

24 Since kolleseis do not necessarily run straight, it must be noted that the measurements 
listed below were taken at the top edge of ^ pages. 

25 The terminology is adapted from Robinson, ‘Papyrus Codicology’, 24. 

26 This seems to have been the standard practice, although alternative arrangements do 
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right to left of the roll and stacked in the same direction.?7 Assuming this 
scenario, we may calculate the length of the respective kollemata by measuring 
the distance between the consecutive kolleseis. If as suggested the roll was cut 
from right to left, then the left edge of one sheet adjoins the right edge of the 
following sheet,?® resulting in following dimensions:?9 


Kollema ^ Leaf/Leaves?" Breadth (cm) 


kollema1 πο 2.6 
kollema 2. f.1+f.10 17.7 
kollema 3 £1, £9 8.6 
kollema 4 £2 + f.9 20.7 
kollema 5 £2,£8 + £3 18.8 
kollema 6 £3, £7 9.3 
kollema 7 £.4+£.7 19.6 
kollema8& £4, £5 + £6 18 

kollema9  £.5 12.3 


Now, the most secure cases are Kollemata 2, 4, and 7, each being located 
between two kolleseis within one leaf; hence, their measurement would be 
unaffected even if the sheets were stacked in a different order?! By contrast, 
kollemata 1 and 9 are most likely to be incomplete, as they appear on the first 
and last extant sheets. While one could envisage a kollema of over 12.3 cm in 
breadth, a kollema only 2.6 cm broad is hardly conceivable and is most likely 
to be a continuation from the preceding, now lost, sheet in the stack. Finally, 


occur. See Robinson, ‘Construction, 183-184; Robinson, ‘Papyrus Codicology; 26; Turner, 
Typology, 65. A notable exception from among the extensive New Testament papyri is P46, 
on which see Ebojo, ‘Papyrus 46’, 123-36. 

27 This scenario seems to apply in most Nag Hammadi codices. See Robinson, ‘Codicology’, 
25-7. 

28 50 Robinson, ‘Codicological Analysis’, 14. 

29 Naturally the actual kollemata would have been somewhat wider, given the space lost due 
to erosion and breakage at the spine. 

8ο Following Robinson (‘Codicological Analysis, 20), I use a plus sign for conjugate leaves and 
a comma for successive leaves. 

31 Cf. Ebojo, ‘Papyrus 46’, 127: 1η most sheets [of P48] with two xoMncetc, the average interval 
is about 20 cm. 
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the remaining four kollemata span across successive sheets, so that their meas- 
urements depend on the sheets’ being stacked in the same order in which they 
were cut from the roll. Suspicion arises particularly in the case of kollemata 
3 and 6: both instances are conspicuously narrower than the rest, and hence 
could possibly betray a stacking mismatch. But even if these narrower cases 
were genuine kollemata, the resultant range of breadths (8.6-20.7) would fit 
broadly with what we see in other papyrus codices,?? thus reflecting the varying 
breadth of kollemata within the original roll.53 In the manuscript's current state 
of preservation, it is impossible to determine the number and length of roll(s) 
used to produce our codex. We can only hypothesise that, since the breadths 
of extant leaves total 127.6 cm and P4” preserves about a third of Revelation, 
the roll(s) used for the original codex would have been about 4 m long. In 
view of the attested range of bookroll lengths,3* one roll would well have suf- 
ficed.?5 

After the sheets have been cut to the appropriate size, the stationer (or per- 
hapsthe scribe himself) would proceed to construct the codex. Now, the sheets 
of papyrus may be stacked and arranged into a book form in various ways. As 


32 Notably, Ebojo's ‘certain’ cases in P46 range from 10.1 to 33.6 cm (‘Papyrus 46’, 82). See also 
Robinson, 'Codicological Analysis’, 20-1, whose list of kollemata in NHC V (LDAB 107745) 
ranges from 7.9 to 21.3 cm. In NHC VI (LDAB 107746), he identified only four kollemata, two 
of which are over 1 m long (‘Codicological Analysis’, 31-2). As Robinson notes elsewhere, 
however, kollemata of such size are otherwise 'hardly known to papyrology' and seem to 
be ‘a distinguishing trait of most of the Nag Hammadi codices’ (‘Codicology’, 19). In this 
vein, see Turner, Typology, 48, who states that narrower kollemata of 16-18 cm were more 
usual than the 27 cm onesfound in Hawara Homer (LDAB 1695). 

33 Although Pliny (Natural History 13.79-81) lists several standard breadths, the bookrolls 
were apparently not formed of identical kollemata. See Turner, Typology, 47: ‘No doubt 
a clever builder of a papyrus roll will choose sheets of an even breadth. But inspection 
of a number of rolls found more or less intact shows that from time to time the maker 
slipped in a sheet of less than normal dimensions.’ We must also remember that, in all 
likelihood, 35^? would not have been made from a roll of the quality expected in higher- 
grade bookrolls. In this vein, see Johnson, Bookrolls and Scribes, 91 n. 14: Judging from the 
evidence presented by Turner [Typology, 48] documents and subliterary texts are more 
often written on inferior rolls, that is, rolls with narrower kollemata: 

34 See Johnson, ‘The Ancient Book, 264-5: ‘based on both specific examples and broad 
statistical data, a normative range of 3-15 meters seems reasonably certain for the ancient 
bookroll ... there is no “standard” or “average” length to which bookrolls tended, as some 
earlier researchers supposed’. See further Johnson, Bookrolls and Scribes, 143-52. 

35 Given the size of 9^", this suggestion fits broadly with what we see in the Nag Hammadi 
codices, which were made up of two to six rolls each. See Robinson, 'Codicological Ana- 
lysis, 15. 
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Turner notes, there are two main variables in a papyrus codex, namely, its quire 
system (i.e. all the sheets bound in a single gathering or multiple gatherings 
of fewer sheets bound together) and its arrangement of sides with respect to 
the vertical and horizontal direction of fibres.?6 With regard to the latter of 
Turner's variables, the manufacturer had several options how to arrange the 
sheets: the bottom sheet in the stack(s) may have been laid the same way as 
it was in the papyrus roll, i.e. 4 on the outside. Moreover, the pages with 4 
on the one hand and > on the other may have have been arranged altern- 
ating or facing each other: the former would be ensured if the sheets were 
laid in the same direction, whereas the latter would require flipping the suc- 
cessive sheets as appropriate.?" As regards the quire arrangement, quite early 
on, one may be observe a good deal of variety in approaches, as manifested 
by the Chester Beatty biblical papyri themselves: following Kenyon’s assign- 
ment, P.Beatty 11, VII (LDAB 3108), and ΙΧ-Χ (LDAB 3090) are single-quire 
codices; P.Beatty v (LDAB 3109) is formed of quires of five sheets (i.e. quini- 
ones); P-Beatty XII (LDAB 2608) is formed of quires of six sheets (i.e. seniones); 
and, perhaps most curiously, P.Beatty 1 is comprised of quires of just one 
sheet.38 

Going back to $4’, we see an alternating pattern of fibre direction, which 
reverses precisely in the middle of the papyrus: 


iw 1» ar 2ν» gré ον» 4l ἀν» 5r πν» 6r 6v τε» 
7v4 8r> 8vi οἵ» ον ιοί» 10v} 


From this sequence, it is clearthat the extant portion of the codex was arranged 
by stacking the | side of sheets facing downward. Hence, Kenyon concludes: 


The natural deduction is that this is a single quire of ten leaves, which is 
a somewhat common form of codex. Since, however, the middle of the 
quire, which occurs at chapter ΧΙΠΙ. 1, is also approximately the middle 


36 Typology, 57. 

37 Notably, all but two single-quire codices in Turner's survey exhibit an alternating pattern 
(Typology, 66-8). 

38. The Chester Beatty Biblical Papyri 1: General Introduction (London: Emery Walker, 1933) 
1-12. Kenyon adds that, in the case of P.Beatty Iv (LDAB 3160) and VI (LDAB 3091), it 
was impossible to establish quire formation, while v11 and ΧΙ (LDAB 3161) seemed too 
fragmentary to yield sufficient evidence. The uncertainty as to the quire make-up of 
P.Beatty v1 is also echoed by Turner (Typology, 99), though he acknowledges that it ‘could 
be of uniones’. 
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of the book, the possibility remains that the whole was a single quire, of 
which we now have only the middle portion ... Only the recovery of further 
portions of the Ms. can decide between the two alternatives.?? 


Notwithstanding Kenyon's final caveat, it might be worth considering which of 
these alternatives holds better for our codex. From the standpoint of preser- 
vation, it might be simpler to envisage that there were originally three quires 
that, under whatever circumstances, were sundered, one of them surviving in 
approximately its original shape. Even so, there are other single-quire papyrus 
codices whose outer portions were, to various extents, lost,^? and hence it 
seems just as likely that, whatever may have happened to our codex in the 
course of history, only the middle third of the original single quire survived. 
In support of a three-quire arrangement, Kenyon further notes that a quire of 
ten leaves/five sheets (i.e. quinio) is a ‘somewhat common’ type of codex con- 
struction. According to Kenyon’s calculations (32 leaves in total), however, we 
would not end up with a codex composed of three quiniones, but with a more 
complex arrangement of one senio (12 leaves) and two quiniones (10 + 10 leaves). 
Though such a mode of composition is prima facie possible, it seems unneces- 
sarily complex in a relatively short codex like this—especially when a simpler 
and much better attested solution is readily available.*! 


39 Kenyon, x1. 

40 A fitting example from among the New Testament papyri is 75 where some six outermost 
sheets were lost. Incidentally, T.C. Skeat, ‘The Origin of the Christian Codex’, in Collected 
Writings, 80-1 argued that 75 was a two-quire codex, as a lengthy quire of some 144 leaves 
would have been ‘almost impossible to handle’. Against him, Peter M. Head, ‘Graham 
Stanton and the Four-Gospel Codex: Reconsidering the Manuscript Evidence’, in Jesus, 
Matthew's Gospel and Early Christianity: Studies in Memory of Graham N. Stanton (ed. D.M. 
Gurtner, J. Willits, and R.A. Burridge; London: T&T Clark, 2011) 98 contends that there 
are no parallels to such construction in early Christian multiple-quire codices, plus the 
fact that the codex was repaired and rebound after the outer leaves had been lost speaks 
against Skeat's suggested arrangement. 

41 For an (admittedly dated) survey of quire formations, see Turner, Typology, 58-64. On 
Turner's figures, single-quire codices are the most numerous, followed by quaterniones. 
There are, of course, examples of mixed composition such as 996, which is composed of 
eight (?) quires of various sizes (cf. Turner, Typology, 60, 62, 64, 70 n. 12). Being longer and 
having sufficient codicological evidence for a multiple-quire arrangement, however, 596 
is not a valid parallel to P47. Actually, there is one example of a three-quire arrangement 
among the Nag Hammadi codices, viz. NHC I (LDAB 107741). Even so, as Robinson, Intro- 
duction, 39--40 argues, this is not a typical multiple-quire codex: the first quire consists of 
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What evidence may be adduced in support of a single-quire arrangement? 
Typically, single-quire codices were trimmed so as to achieve ‘an even appear- 
ance when closed, resulting in the progressive narrowing of the pages towards 
the centre.^? Let us consider, then, the breadths (cm) of the extant conjugate 
leaves in ^*: 


sheeti(fi-fao) 25.7 
sheet 2 (f.2 + f.9) 25.8 
sheet 3 (f.3 18) 25.7 
sheet 4 (f.4 + f£.7) 25.9 
sheet 5 (f.5 +f.6) 24.5 


Unfortunately, these figures are somewhat inconclusive. For one thing, the 
breadth of extant leaves must be somewhat smaller compared to the originals 
due to the erosion of edges and breakages at the spine. Moreover, the number 
of sheets seems insufficient to warrant any solid comparison, although sheet 5 
is in fact narrower than the preceding ones, and hence could betray a trim.43 
In addition, one must allow for some unevenness in the size of original sheets, 
regardless of their quire arrangement.44 

To return to our query, it seems that, in the absence of positive evidence 
in either direction, the sheer ubiquity of single-quire papyrus codices puts a 
burden of proof on the one who posits a more complicated arrangement. Other 
things being equal, then, the most natural conclusion based on the pattern of 
fibre orientation is that P47 was formed of a single gathering.45 


22 sheets, the latter two of 8 and 6 sheets; hence, the shorter quires were possibly added 
as an ‘afterthought’ because of the scribe’s ‘considerable miscalculation’ (p. 40). Notably, 
all the remaining Nag Hammadi codices are formed of a single quire, apart from NHC 
XII (LDAB 107752) and NHC XIII (LDAB 107753), whose fragmentary state precludes a firm 
judgement (cf. Robinson, Introduction, 39). 

42 So Turner, Typology, 58. See also C.C. McCown, ‘Codex and Roll in the New Testament, 
HTR 34 (1941) 232-3; Robinson, 'Codicology; 29. 

43 Cf. Ebojo, ‘Papyrus 46, 107-8, who observes that, in ^6, the difference in width between 
the central sheet and the broadest extant sheet is 4.2 cm, resulting in the 'trimming 
average’ of ca. 0.18 cm per three sheets. Obviously, then, a much more extensive number 
of leaves is needed to establish the extent of trimming. 

44 So Turner, Typology, 22. 

45 In fact, Kenyon elsewhere posits that the extant portion of Ὁ” ‘more probably’ comes 
from a single quire (Introduction, 11). Cf. also Kenyon, ‘Discovery’, 14. Likewise, Turner 
(Typology, 59) remarks that the single-quire arrangement was ‘[u]ncertain but likely: 
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One would expect this gathering to have been bound,*¢ although it is uncer- 
tain whether the binding took place before or after the transcription. Both 
approaches have been noted in various codices. Probably the clearest evidence 
of writing on unbound sheets is when a line from the left conjugate leaf pro- 
trudes over the fold to the right one.*” Conversely, increasing character dens- 
ity and/or compression of writing might suggest that the codex had already 
been bound, and the scribe was attempting to fit the given text onto the allot- 
ted space. We will revisit these matters in the discussion of the text layout 
below. 


1.3 Page and Text Layout 

Like most early papyrus codices, P47 is laid out in a single column.*® The 
text, written in scriptio continua, is presented in a simple, rectangular format, 
without structural devices such as paragraphos, ekthesis, or eisthesis.^? Indeed, 
apart from abbreviations and occasional diacritics, all one sees on a typical 
page of 39^" is bare text devoid of accents, breathing marks, or intralinear punc- 
tuation. Since the top of each leaf is lost, it is uncertain whether pagination 


46 There seem to be binding holes visible on ff.5, 9, 10 (and perhaps f.7), although some of 
them are not certain due to numerous breakages in the fold area. These holes may still 
have contained the binding cords at the time the Chester Beatty biblical papyri were 
discovered, as reported (with no specific mention of P4, however) in a memorandum 
from the Chester Beatty archives (20 April 1934), on which see Nongbri, ‘Acquisition’, 107— 
9, 113-16; Horton, ‘Find’, 157-8. 

47 This is the case with the Bodmer Menander codex (LDAB 2743), as noted by Robinson, 
‘Papyrus Codicology’, 37. See similar remarks on 306**67 in Scott D. Charlesworth, ‘T.C. 
Skeat, 96**67 and ^, and the Problem of Fibre Orientation in Codicological Reconstruc- 
tion’, NTS 53 (2007) 602-3 = 'T.C. Skeat and the Problem of Fiber Orientation in Codic- 
ological Reconstruction, in Proceedings of the 25th International Congress of Papyrology 
(ed. Traianos Gagos; Ann Arbor: Scholarly Publishing Office, The University of Michigan 
Library, 2010) 137-8. 

48 The LpaB search (17 June 2015) yielded 378 hits for single-column papyrus codices dating 
from 100-400 CE, followed by 59 double-column codices. In this vein, see Turner, Typology, 
35-6, 86—7, who notes that the preference for a single column may have been due to both 
utilitarian and aesthetic factors. See also Hurtado, Artifacts, 165-9. 

49 The text-structuring devices in biblical manuscripts have recently attracted scholarly 
attention, as evidenced by the nascent discipline of ‘delimitation criticism’ See e.g. Marjo 
C.A. Korpel and Josef M. Oesch, eds., Delimitation Criticism: A New Tool in Biblical Schol- 
arship (Pericope 1; Assen: Van Gorcum, 2000). On unit delimitation in Alexandrinus, see 
Smith, Codex Alexandrinus, 190—219 . On paragraphing in Sinaiticus, see Jongkind, Scribal 
Habits, 95-109. See also Hurtado, Artifacts, 177-85. 
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and/or titloi were initially present; given the manuscript’s modest appearance 
it is quite likely they were not.5° As with most contemporary papyri, no ruling 
was employed in 47,5! so that, in arranging the text he was copying, the 
scribe probably relied solely upon his own judgement (or, hypothetically, on an 
external model).?? Inevitably, such a procedure must have resulted in a degree 
of inconsistency in the size of the layout and density of lines and characters, as 
shown in the following table: 


Leaf Margins (cm)? Written area: Characters 

breadth (επι)5΄ per line” 

Inner Outer Bottom Range Average 

fır? 0.8-1.2 (L) 1.4-1.8(R) 1.8-2.2 10.5 23-8 26 
f.ıv> 0.8-1.4 (R) 1.7-1.8 (L) 1.7-1.9 10.2 22-32 27 
fier) 1.6-1.8 (L) 1.4-1.7(Β) 1.7-1.8 9.8 24-30 27 
Γον» 0.8-1.5(R) i.8-2(L) 1.8-2 10.2 22-32 27 
figr) 1.2-1.7 (L) 1.2-1.9(R) 2-2.2 10.4 22-32 27 
f3vo 0.8-1.9 (R) 1.9-2.3 (L) 2.2-2.3 10.1 20-5 22 
f4arb 1.4-1.7 (L) 1-1.5 (R) 1.9-2 10.6 23-31 28 


50 This is not to say that pagination was absent only from more informal-looking codices. 
For instance, the calligraphically superior 975 contains no pagination either. See Alan 
Mugridge, Copying Early Christian Texts: A Study of Scribal Practice (WUNT 1.362; Tübingen: 
Mohr Siebeck, 2016), 72--5, who observes that pagination occurs rather rarely in Christian 
codices. 

51 See Brice C. Jones and Andrzej Mironczuk, ‘An Oxyrhynchus Fragment of Homer, Iliad 23 
in the Thomas Fisher Rare Book Library, Toronto’, ZPE 186 (2013) 6, for a unique example 
of vertical ruling in a third-century bookroll. 

52 Of course, the most obvious ruling guide would have been furnished by the very edges 
of the papyrus, as noted by William J. Tait, ‘Guidelines and Borders in Demotic Papyri’, in 
Bierbrier, Papyrus, 71. Potentially, the scribe may also have followed the first line, but since 
none has survived, we cannot make any further inferences in that regard. Incidentally, 
the scribe seems to have followed the kollesis at f.2v> as something of a left-justification 
marker. 

53 Outer and inner margins are also marked by their position on the page as (L)eft or 
(R)ight. 

54 As with extant leaves, the breadth of the writing area was measured at its extremities. 

55 Reconstructed lines and the lines where the number of characters was uncertain are not 
included. 
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Leaf Margins (cm) Written area: Characters 
breadth (cm) per line 
Inner Outer Bottom Range Average 
f4vo 0.8-2(R) 1.6-1.8 (L) 1.9-2 10.6 21-9 25 
f5rk 1.2-1.5 (L) 1.2-1.9(R) 1.9 10.3 22-7 24 
f5vo 1.2-2.1 (R) 1.5-1.8 (L) 1.8-1.9 10.4 22-9 25 
fi6r> 1.5-1.7 (L) 1.5-1.8(R) 2.1-2.4 8.8 22-9 26 
Εθν! 0.5-1.3 (R) 1.7-2.2(L) 1.7-2.2 9.6 22-30 25 
Επι» 1.5-1.7 (L) 1.5-2(R) 1.9 9.9 22-30 27 
f£7v& 0.8-1.7 (R) 1.8-2.1(L) 1.7-1.9 10.3 21-9 26 
fi8r> 1.2-1.4 (L) 1-2 (R) 1.6-1.9 10.7 22-31 27 
f£8vi 1-1.4(R)  1.7-1.9(L) 1.4-1.6 10.2 25-34 29 
figr> 1.2-1.4(L) i.6-2(R) 1.1-1.2 10.2 23-33 28 
fgv? 0.7-1.3 (R) 1.7-1.9(L) 1.5-1.7 10.6 24-32 27 
fioro 1.3-1.7 (L) 1.4-1.9 (R) 1.7-1.9 10.3 25-32 27 
Ειον! 1.4-2.2(R) 1.6-1.8 (L) 1.2-1.3 10 24-32 26 


Beginning with the margins, we find that left and bottom margins are relatively 
even.56 By contrast, the right margin seems less stable, as evinced by the 
considerably greater ranges in measurements. This is unsurprising, as the right 
margin involves choices regarding word division, the results of which may 
impact the length of the |1π6.57 On the other hand, all one has to do to keep 
the left margin even is to begin a line underneath the first letter of the previous 
line, whereas evenness of the bottom margin rests solely on the straightness of 
the bottom line. Even so, there is evidence of occasional attempts at keeping the 
right margin even, including enlarged letters or parts thereof?? or, conversely, 
squeezed letters at the line ending,?? overline for the final nu (discussed below), 


56 For comparison of left and right margins, see Appendix C, Table 2. 

57 P% betrays consistent scribal care for regular word division. Particularly consistent is 
a tendency to divide words after the vowel, even in the case of compound verbs and 
monosyllabic prepositions. See, e.g., £.2v 11.910: ex, £7ro ILi-12: µε[τ αυτου, £7v4 lLi- 
2: [α]]π αρχης. Further evidence of the scribe's concern for word division is furnished by 
two corrections involving word division (cf. p. 83 below). 

58 Eg. furl 1.4: fuc, fart 138: αποκτεινωειν. 

59 Eg. ΕΙΝ L4: avtouc, f.8r> L5: προς. 
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and supralinear final letter.9? Line-fillers such as diplai (as in Ὦ75) or straight 
lines (as in $46) never occur. Despite some measure of unevenness in the right 
margin, lines from the left conjugate leaf never protrude over the fold; thus, 
positive evidence for writing on unbound sheets is lacking. While the erosion 
on edges precludes certainty as to dimensions of the original margins, the 
outer margin is broader than the inner margin on most extant leaves.9! The 
fluctuation in margins results, naturally, in somewhat inconsistent breadth of 
the writing area, which ranges from 8.8 to 10.7 cm, betraying no particular 
pattern.&? 

In view of such unstable dimensions of the margins and the absence of 
ruling, it is unsurprising that the number of lines per page and characters 
per line fluctuates throughout. As seen above, the range of letters per line 
changes from page to page, the maximum range being 20-34 (with an average 
range of 22-9).8? Another contributing factor is the varying size of letters, 
although only at f.3v— are the letters consistently larger compared to other 
pages. Furthermore, occasional space intervals in the scriptio continua (often 
caused by a pen-lift)55 also affect the number of letters in a line. We thus see 
that the length of the line does not necessarily correspond to the character 
density99 Given the absence of ruling, the lines (again, expectedly) do not 
always run straight, and have a slightly sloping (less often sagging) tendency. On 
+ pages, the scribe seldom begins to write along the fibres, but such attempts 


60 There are only two such instances in P4: f.3v 1.8: tov'c’, L10: θεωρουντα᾽ς’, both noted by 
Comfort and Barrett, 340-1 and Royse, Scribal Habits, 364. 

61  NoteTurner's caveat: ‘[I]t is usually the margins that have suffered most in our fragments’ 
(Typology, 25). 

62 Bycontrast, P48 exhibits a diminishing pattern. Hence, Ebojo (‘Papyrus 46’, 113) concludes: 
‘Because the width of the writing areas diminished proportionately as the pages also 
diminished in dimensions ... it is very likely that our codex was not written on until after it 
was bound, equally indicating that the trimming was effected prior to the copying event’ 
(emphasis original). Even so, this holds only if the progressively narrower pages were due 
to the subsequent trimming—not if they were cut progressively narrower to begin with. 
On instances of the latter, see Robinson, ‘Codicology’, 29; Robinson, ‘Papyrus Codicology’, 
26; Robinson, ‘Codicological Analysis’, 29, 35, 44. 

63 Cf. Kenyon, xr: ‘The number of letters to a line naturally varies, but is about 25-30.’ 

64 Also observed by Kenyon, ΧΙ. 

65 Fora discussion of this phenomenon in 46, see Edgar B. Ebojo, ‘When Nonsense Makes 
Sense: Scribal Habits in the Space-Intervals, Sense-Pauses, and Other Visual Elements in 
3949, BT 64 (2013) 128-50 (esp. 148). 

66 See e.g. ff.ır} and 6r> where the average number of characters per line is in both cases 26, 
but the breadth of the column is 10.5 cm and 8.8 cm, respectively. 
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are nonetheless quickly abandoned.’ Needless to say, the fibres often do not 
run straight, and hence would not be a reliable guide.®* Occasionally, however, 
the scribe would attempt to readjust a sloping line anyway.®? As with the space 
intervals, this behaviour, too, might indicate a pause in writing. 

So far, we have only dealt with the data that are readily available on the 
extant sheets. In addressing the number of lines per page, however, we must 
undertake to reconstruct the missing text on the top of each page. Given that 
Revelation is a known text, such reconstruction is in most cases straightfor- 
ward,’° especially since the bottom line of each page is partly preserved. Obvi- 
ously, the most problematic page in this respect is Ε1τἠ, as we do not know at 
what point the previous, now lost, page left off. We shall revisit this more diffi- 
cult case once we have calculated the size of the written area on other pages. 
Apart from this particular page, my judgement concerning the missing lines is 
largely in agreement with the editio princeps."! 

Kenyon's calculation of the missing lines led him to estimate the written area 
at 4 x 7% in (= 10.2 x 19.7 cm).7? Given that he does not describe at length 
how he made the above estimate, it seems prudent to probe it by using a 
more transparent method. Since we have already established, however, that the 
writing area is not uniform, the height must be calculated separately for each 
page. I suggest the following procedure. At each page, the number of missing 
lines (a)?? is to be multiplied by the sum of average height of the letter (b = 3.7 
mm)“ and average line spacing for the given page (c). In this manner, we arrive 


67;  Egf2volg. 

68 566 similar remarks concerning Demotic papyri in Tait, ‘Guidelines and Borders’, 68-9. 

69  Egf3rnlg. 

70 This is not to say that the missing text was identical to that of NA?8, used for the recon- 
struction. Nevertheless, it is unlikely that the differences in length would have been so 
significant as to radically impact our approximation. Note, however, that at the page break 
between f.8v} and f.gr>, there is evidence for a long dittography, on which see p. 125 
below. 

71 For details of my reconstruction, see Appendix B. Note that, at {214, f.4v>, and f.7r>, 
Kenyon postulates one more missing line, as his transcription did not include the partially 
preserved letters in the top part of the respective pages. At f.8r>, Kenyon posits that two 
lines are missing. Unless the scribe made an addition there, however, the missing text 
would be too short to accommodate two lines: [o θερισµος και εβαλεν o καθηµενος ent THC]. 
See further p. 156 below. 

72 Kenyon, ΧΙ. 

73 Where the top extant line is not completely visible, one must add 1 to the number of 
missing lines. 

74  Onthe method followed in measuring letters and specific figures, see p. 46 n. 124 below. 
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at an approximate distance between the uppermost visible line of the page and 
the top of the written area. When we add to this the distance between the top 
visible line and the bottom line on the page, i.e. the height of the extant written 
area (d), we arrive at the approximate original height (x). The formula, then, 
can be set up as follows: a x (b + c) +d=x.7 

Based on these calculations, the approximate height of the written areas is 
as follows: 


Leaf Lines per page Written area: height (cm) 


fin 27? 19.3? 
28? 20.1? 
29? 20.8? 
30? 21.5? 
31? 22.2? 
fivo 27 19.3 
far 27 19.3 
[ον 26 19.1 
f.3rd 29 19.8 
Γον» 23 19 
{419 26 19.1 
f4vo 25 19 
f.5rl 27 18.9 
f.5v> 29 19.2 
f.6r> 30 19.2 
f.6vi 29 19.4 
Ε7ι- 30 21.9 
Επνν 28 21 
f.8r> 28 18.7 
f.8vl 27 18.7 
[οι 29 20 
f.ovi 27 19.4 
fioro 28 19.4 
fiovi 27 19.4 


75 For values of all the variables, see Appendix C, Table 3. 
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As seen above, the height of the text area fluctuates mostly between 18.7 and 
19.4 cm; on three occasions, it is greater than (or equal to) 20 cm. The height of 
the written area is conditioned by several factors, including line spacing, the 
size of the script, and, most importantly perhaps, the density of characters per 
page. In view of these considerations, what is the most plausible estimate of 
the number of lines on Ε1γ{7 Kenyon suggests that ca. 6 lines were lost at the 
top of the page.” If so, the height of the text area would be ca. 22.2 cm— 
by far the tallest in our papyrus. Though not impossible, fir! would stand 
out significantly compared to the following pages with regard to the number 
of lines per page, the height of the column, and the density of characters." 
Compare, for instance, the following pages, ffav> and 214, both which contain 
27 lines spread over 19.3 cm. It seems most likely, then, that the first extant page 
of P4 contained 27 (or perhaps 28) lines, resulting in the height of the text area 
at 19.3 (or 20.1) cm.78 

Having reconstructed the missing lines and estimated the dimensions of 
the text area, we may proceed to estimate the dimensions of the original 
leaves.”? Kenyon estimated the original dimensions at 51⁄2 x 9% in (= 14 x 24.1 
cm).8? Let us probe Kenyon's estimate in the light of our preceding analysis. 
Beginning with the breadth, the average breadth of the text area is 10.2 cm. 
The average extant inner margin is 11 cm, the average outer margin being 
1.5 cm; if we, again, allow for some loss due to the erosion on the fore-edges 
and to the breakage at the spine, the sum of both margins could be ca. 3 
cm. If so, the breadth of the original page may be estimated at 13-13.5 cm. 
As for the height, the average height of the written area is 19.5 cm. Since 
the average extant bottom margin is 1.7 cm, we may estimate the original 
lower margin (with some allowance for erosion) to be 2.5 cm. If we follow 


76 Kenyon, 17. 

77 See the relevant figures in Appendix C, Table 4. 

78  Inthe transcription and subsequent calculations, I follow the narrower estimate of 27 
lines. 

79 The original pages need not have been the same—hence the calculated dimensions in 
ranges. Cf. Turner, Typology, 23: ‘It seems quite possible that the ancients were not troubled 
... by unevenness in page sizes.’ Particularly pertinent is his reference to the Cairo Men- 
ander codex (LDAB 2745), where the variation in the original page height seems to be 1.5 
cm. 

80 Kenyon, xi. A very similar estimate appears in Turner's Typology, 19 (i.e. 14 x 24.2 cm), 
where P4 belongs to his group 7 (i.e. codices of ca. 15 cm breadth and 25 cm height). 
Cf. Kurt Aland, Repertorium der griechischen christlichen Papyri 1: Biblische Papyri (PTS 18; 
Berlin/New York: Walter de Gruyter, 1976) 277, whose suggested original dimensions are 
13 x 24 cm. 
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Turner's ‘rule of thumb’ that the bottom margin is larger than the top margin 
in a proportion of 3:2,5! then the original upper margin was approximately 1.7 
cm, resulting in an original height of ca. 23.5-24.5 cm.82 Altogether, then, the 
original page would have most likely measured within the range of 1313.5 x 
23.5-24.5 cm. 


1.4 Lost Leaves 

We have yet to address the final, and in some ways most obvious, codicological 
problem: the number of leaves lost from the original codex. Kenyon estimated 
the number of missing leaves thus: 


The portion preserved corresponds to about 290 lines of Souter's Oxford 
text, while the preceding portion represents about 320 lines, and the 
subsequent portion about 270. It is therefore possible to imagine either 
a codex of three quires, of which the first either consisted of 12 leaves 
instead of 10, or was written more closely, while the third had a little blank 
space at the end; or it may have been composed of a single quire of about 
30 (probably 32) leaves.®3 


Even though calculations based on a printed critical text are unlikely to prove 
grossly inaccurate, we can increase their precision in view of our foregoing ana- 
lysis. Besides, we need to address problems and complexities involved in such 
calculations that were not noted (at least explicitly) in Kenyon’s discussion. To 
begin with, the lost leaves of B^? will not have contained the same number of 
characters as the modern critical edition. In order to raise the level of preci- 
sion, then, we need to factor in matters that affect the number of characters 
such as textual variation and scribal corruption, as well as the regularly occur- 
ring nomina sacra and numerical abbreviations. The simplest way to estimate 
the predicted loss/gain of characters is by comparing the number of charac- 
ters in the extant portion of 9^? with the relevant section of the NA?? text,84 


81 See Turner, Typology, 25. See also Johnson, Bookrolls and Scribes, 86. 

82 This would also be the height of the roll used for the sheets of P4. See Johnson, Bookrolls 
and Scribes, 142-3, who notes that, in the Roman era, the height of bookrolls was typically 
25-33 cm, although shorter specimens occur as well (cf. his Table 3.6, pp. 213-16). See also 
his ‘Pliny the Elder and Standardized Roll Heights in the Manufacture of Papyrus’, cP 88 
(1993) 46-50 (esp. 49-50). 

83 Kenyon, ΧΙ. 

84 The number of characters in ^? also includes the reconstructed upper lines. 
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with the latter’s tally modified on the basis of the occurrences of nomina sacra 
and numerical abbreviations in P4.85 The relevant figures may be set out as 
follows: 


Characters in ΝΑ28 15,252 
Characters reduced 4608 
Modified NA28 14,778 
Characters in $47 14,542 


Comparing the above figures, we see that our papyrus is shorter by 236 char- 
acters (1.696). We shall use this as the rate of predicted loss of characters in 
our subsequent calculations. While we cannot be certain that this percentage 
reflects the actual difference in the length of text in the lost portion, using a 
rate based on the known tendencies of the papyrus seems less problematic 
than basing the calculations solely upon the modern critical text. Besides the 
predicted loss of characters, it is also important to subtract the number of char- 
acters reduced because of the nomina sacra and numerical abbreviations. Since 
it is, again, uncertain which words were abbreviated in the lost portion, we 
shall only consider those that are abbreviated with a high degree of consist- 
ency in the extant portion. Finally, we arrive at the number of pages needed to 
accommodate the missing text by dividing the estimated number of missing 
characters by the average number of characters per page, i.e. 727.9" 

We begin our calculations with the preceding missing leaves, containing Rev 
11-0:0. As noted above, the number of characters in ΝΑ28 in this portion must 
first be modified in view of 3D^"s use of abbreviations as well as its slightly 
shorter text: 


85 See Ebojo, ‘Papyrus 46, 219-28, who used a similar method to calculate the number of lost 
leaves in 946, except that he calculated the expected loss on the basis of the manuscript's 
additions and omissions. Nevertheless, additions and omissions are not the only types of 
textual variations that would have resulted in loss/gain of characters—hence the above 
method. 

86 For further details, see Appendix C, Tables 5-6. Though the tables explicitly list only 
nominative forms, the actual tally includes nomina sacra in all case-forms, as they occur 
in the manuscript. The same applies to Tables 7 and 9. Note that the singular addition of 
ὃς at 15:3 is ignored here, as it has no bearing on the number of characters in the text of 
NA?8, Conversely, the singular substitution at 11:10 resulting in iB was included, hence only 
one character was reduced there. 

87 Despite a slight increase in character density in the latter half of the papyrus (cf. Appendix 
C, Table 4), it seemed simpler to use the common average—especially given the scribe's 
erratic performance and the fluctuation of characters per page in both halves (e.g. Γ2ν-»). 
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Characters in NA28 16,664 
Characters reduced88 402 
Predicted loss 1.6% 
Modified ΝΑ28 16,002 


Dividing the number of characters by the common average, it seems that 22 
pages (i.e. 11 leaves) would be needed to accommodate the preceding text.®9 
Since the front flyleaf was likely to be present, (at least) one additional leaf 
would have been needed for that purpose.?° 

Moving on to Rev 17:2--22:21, the figures are as follows: 


Characters in NA28 14,130 
Characters reduced by abbreviations?! 341 
Predicted loss 1.696 
Modified NA?8 13,568 


Our calculation suggests that the missing text would spread over almost 19 
(18.7) pages, leaving the verso of the tenth leaf blank.9? If 5^7 was a single-quire 
codex and if the preceding lost portion originally consisted of eleven leaves 
plus the front flyleaf, two further leaves would be required, resulting in five 
vacant pages at the end of the codex. If it was not inscribed with some other 
text—perhaps a more likely, though still unprovable, scenario??—these final 
pages may have functioned as the back flyleaves. Though having several vacant 
pages serving as flyleaves may seem odd at first impression, it is, in fact, not 
unusual among single-quire codices.?* The main reason behind this may have 


88 For further details, see Appendix C, Tables 7-8. 

89 So also Kenyon, ΧΙ. 

9o  Inhisthree-quire scenario, Kenyon, ΧΙ n. 1 envisages 12 missing leaves, of which the first 
one was blank— presumably functioning as a flyleaf. No flyleaf seems to be implied in his 
single-quire scenario, however. 

91 For further details, see Appendix C, Tables 9-10. 

92  OnKenyons calculation, the text would spread over 18.5 pages (Kenyon, ΧΙ n. 1). 

93 Perhaps the best-known parallel is the lost portion of 946, which, if lacking the Pastoral 
Epistles, is likely to have contained several vacant pages—allowing for the possibility that 
another (non-canonical?) writing was present. See further Ebojo, ‘Papyrus 46’, 204-35, who 
estimates some seven vacant pages at the end of 45— insufficient to include the Pastorals 
and Philemon. He concludes that ‘[i]f they have been left blank, it is not against the known 
scribal practice. See also Epp, ‘Textual Criticism and Canon’, 617-19. 

94 A fitting parallel to the arrangement suggested above is NHC IV (LDAB 107744) where, too, 
five blank pages at the end serve as flyleaves. Further examples from the Nag Hammadi 
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been the difficulty in calculating the exact amount of space needed for the text 
that was being copied: it seems much more convenient to leave a few vacant 
pages at the end than having to paste additional leaves if one runs of out space. 
This being the case, it is likely that our codex had already been bound at the 
time of the transcription. 


2 Palaeography and Scribal Practice 


In the editio princeps, Kenyon offered only a brief discussion of the script and 
dating. Apart from a few remarks on the letter formation, his treatment was 
limited to the following: 


The writing is rather rough in character, thick in formation, and with no 
pretensions to calligraphy. The letters are upright and of medium size, and 
simple and unexaggerated in style. They are certainly more Roman than 
Byzantine in character ... There is nothing in the hand to suggest a later 
date than the third century, but it is likely to be late in the century.?6 


Unfortunately, no comparanda are cited to substantiate this dating, even 
though it may seem prima facie plausible.” 

Notwithstanding its plausibility, however, Kenyon’s proposed date was 
shortly afterwards disputed by Ulrich Wilcken.98 Though generally appreciat- 


codices include P.Berol. 8502 (LDAB 107765) and NHC v, both of which have three vacant 
pages at the end. Although the final pages of NHC II (LDAB 107743) are not extant, 
Robinson's calculations suggest that it originally had seven pages serving as flyleaves. See 
further Robinson, 'Codicological Analysis, 39; Robinson, Introduction, 41-2. 

95 This supposition may be supported by the slight increase in character density in the 
second half of the extant portion. See Appendix C, Table 4. 

96 X Kenyon, xir. Incidentally, Kenyon's first rough assessment of Ἡ475 date, recorded in a 
personal note to Alfred Chester Beatty (3 September 1930), was '? 4th cent. See Horton, 
‘Find’, 155. 

97 .Kenyon' dating was accepted by Kurt Aland, inter alios. See Kurt Aland, ‘Das Neue 
Testament auf Papyrus’, in Studien, 105, 125; Kurt Aland, Kurzgefasste Liste der griechis- 
chen Handschriften des Neuen Testaments (2., neuabearbeitete und ergánzte Auflage, in 
Verbindung mit Michael Welte, Beate Kóster und Klaus Junack; ANTF 1; Berlin: Walter 
de Gruyter, 1994) ο. Curiously, Aland, Repertorium, 277, attributes 111 Ε--Ιν to Kenyon, 
although as already pointed out Kenyon saw no evidence for a later date than the third 
century—at least in the editio princeps. 

98 ‘The Chester Beatty Biblical Papyri; APF 11 (1935) 112-14. 
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ive of Kenyon’s defiance to assign the earliest possible datings to the papyri in 
question, Wilcken nevertheless suggests that, in the case of 5^7, the middle or 
even beginning of the third century might be preferable.99 Wilcken's sugges- 
tion was subsequently cited with approval by H.I. Bell, albeit not without some 
hesitation.!0° 

An earlier date has also been championed by Comfort.!?! In particular, 
Comfort contests Kenyon's date on what appear to be methodological grounds: 


Kenyon dated this manuscript... to the second half of the third century on 
the basis of the formation of its letters (particularly alpha, beta, epsilon, 
mu, sigma, and omega). In short, Kenyon dated the manuscript accord- 
ing to his ‘test-letter’ methodology, which is no longer used per se by 
palaeographers. Kenyon did not pinpoint any particular manuscripts with 
parallel handwriting to affirm this date.10? 


As it is, Comfort's summary of Kenyon's method seems inaccurate. For one 
thing, Kenyon never invoked any specific letter formations in support of his 
proposed dating—the fact that he commented on the formation of some 
letters need not imply that these were in fact ‘test letters’ of any kind.!03 If 
anything, Kenyon's brief remarks seem to suggest that, in assigning the date, 
he went by the general impression of the script—as did Wilcken and Bell, 
whose conclusions Comfort contrasts (approvingly, it seems) with Kenyon's.104 


99 ‘The Chester Beatty Biblical Papyri, 113. 

100 See his Recent Discoveries of Biblical Papyri: An Inaugural Lecture Delivered before the Uni- 
versity of Oxford on 18th November 1936 (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1937) 7: ‘[I]t is unfortu- 
nate that the evidence of script is so ambiguous. My own feeling, though I do not attach 
too much weight to these subjective impressions, is in favour of an earlier rather than a 
later date in the century: 

101 Encountering, 176-7. But earlier, Comfort and Barrett, 335 seemed to follow Kenyon in 
assigning 'second half of third century* 

102 Encountering, 176. 

103 This is not to deny that Kenyon did appeal to specific letter shapes in dating various 
other papyri—as did other notable papyrologists of the earlier period. See e.g. Kenyon, 
Palaeography, 73-5, 94—5 and the subsequent criticism in Bernard P. Grenfell and Arthur 
S. Hunt, eds., The Oxyrhynchus Papyri 11 (London: Egypt Exploration Fund, 1899) 52-3. See 
also C.H. Roberts, Greek Literary Hands: 350 BC-AD 400 (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1955) 
XIV-XV; Turner, Greek Manuscripts, 20. 

104 Cf. Wilcken, ‘The Chester Beatty Biblical Papyri’, 113: ‘Ich brauche den sachverstándigen 
Lesern nicht zu sagen, daß das subjektive Taxierungen sind, die ich nur mit allem Vorbe- 
halt erwáhne. Schließlich spricht bei diesem kompliziertem Vorgang der Taxierung ein 
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Comfort then goes on to compare the writing of P4 with that of P.Tebt. 11 
268 (LDAB 767), a fragment of Dictys Cretensis, Bellum Troianum.!95 This text 
is written on the verso of a roll, whose recto contains declarations of grain 
revenue dated to 206 CE (published as P.Tebt. 11 340). On the basis of the dated 
recto, Comfort concludes: 'Given the normal time span of adding ten to fifteen 
years to a literary text written on the verso of a document, P. Tebtunis 268 can 
be dated ca. 220.106 In the same vein, Comfort postulates the date of P4 to be 
in ‘early to middle third century*!?? While one may grant the general similarity 
of the hand of P.Tebt. 11 268 to that of our papyrus, the verso's dating to ca. 
220 is by no means secure. First and foremost, there is no scholarly consensus, 
as far as I am aware, as to the ‘normalcy’ of the time interval between the 
initial writing and the subsequent reuse of a papyrus roll. For instance, Turner’s 
survey of forty such rolls includes intervals anywhere from three weeks to a 
hundred years, with a significant proportion admittedly gravitating towards a 
shorter interval.!9? On the basis of these results, Turner concludes: ‘[W]hen the 
writing on the recto consists of an official document, the time interval to be 
allowed before its verso was utilized lies between 1 and 100 years ... inside the 
100-year limit, there is a slight balance of probability in favour of re-use within 
25 years.!9? Strictly speaking, then, what a comparison with P.Tebt. 11 268 may 
establish is a third-century date for 9^7, the middle of the century being, in 


jeder auf Grund seiner Lebenserfahrungen, It may noted that Comfort never mentions 
that, like Kenyon, neither Wilcken nor Bell adduced any comparanda in support of the 
earlier date. 

105 The image is available at the website of the Center for the Tebtunis Papyri: http://dpg.lib 
.berkeley.edu/webdb/apis/apis2?invno-o268&sort- Author Title&item-2 (accessed 10 
March 2015). 

106 Encountering, 177. Curiously, Comfort (n. 132) references the editio princeps where, how- 
ever, no mention is made to this effect. Cf. Bernard P. Grenfell, Arthur S. Hunt, and Edgar 
J. Goodspeed, eds., The Tebtunis Papyri 11 (University of California Publications, Graeco- 
Roman Archaeology 2; London/New York: Oxford University Press, 1907) 10: ‘A priori con- 
siderations and palaeographical evidence combine in favour of the view that the literary 
text on the verso is not appreciably later in date, and it may accordingly be assigned with 
confidence to the first half of the third century. Incidentally, LDAB dates the manuscript 
even more broadly: ‘aD 200-299’; http://www.trismegistos.org/ldab/text.php?tm-59665 
(accessed 15 April 2015). 

107 Encountering, 177. 

108 ‘Recto and Verso’, JEA 40 (1954) 102-6 (esp. 103-5). 

109 ‘Recto and Verso’, 106. Even so, Turner is aware of special cases where the interval may 
be considerably longer—as is the case with the Heronius archive (his nos. 30-40), where 
three documents involve intervals of ca. 100 years. 
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my view, the earliest possibility. But here lies the fundamental problem with 
Comfort’s approach: he attempts to date the manuscript merely on the basis 
of one undated (and only very roughly datable) manuscript. Indeed, given that 
Comfort classifies the hand of P47 as ‘documentary’!° one wonders why dated 
documentary materials never appear in his discussion. 

Finally, the most recent reappraisal of B^"s date appears in an important art- 
icle by Pasquale Orsini and Willy Clarysse.!!! Although the authors do not deal 
with our manuscript in detail, they do list it along with several other New Test- 
ament papyri belonging to the ‘Alexandrian stylistic class’, assigning a broader 
date of 200—300.!? We shall return to Orsini and Clarysse's classification below, 
but suffice it to say for now that the Alexandrian stylistic class encompasses 
a diverse group of round, usually looped and unimodular, scripts originating 
in bureaucratic and chancery milieus, attested in the second and third cen- 
turies CE.!? Considering that the scope of Orsini and Clarysse's study did not 
allow for a more detailed discussion of 9^? in particular, I would conjecture 
that their broader dating of 9^7 might, in fact, be reflective of the correspond- 
ingly broad range of dates of manuscripts belonging to this stylistic class. This 
would, in any case, fit squarely with the authors' overall programme, that is, 
to date manuscripts within a properly developed historical framework. Where 
their study may be (understandably) lacking is in relating the details of partic- 
ular manuscripts to that framework. And it is to such an analysis that we now 
turn with respect to $4”. 


24 Analysis of the Hand 

In view of the diversity of scholarly opinion and the apparent lack of transpar- 
ent method and cited comparative materials in the previous studies, it seems 
appropriate to subject the dating of P47 to a fresh scrutiny. Before we turn to 
the very matters of classification of script and dating, however, it is important 
first to get acquainted with the hand and identify its distinctive features and 
general characteristics. As well as laying the groundwork for the palaeograph- 
ical analysis, such detailed knowledge of the letter formation will benefit our 
subsequent discussions of readings, especially scribal corrections. 


110 Encountering, 176. Cf. also Bell, Recent Discoveries, 7: ‘The hand is of a less formal kind than 
the [other Cheater Beatty biblical papyri], approximating to the cursive of documentary 
papyri’ 

111 ‘Early New Testament Manuscripts and their Dates: A Critique of Theological Palaeo- 
graphy’, ETL 88 (2012) 443-74. 

112 ‘Critique, 458, 470. Incidentally, the same date is also assigned in ΝΑ27-8, 

113 So Orsini and Clarysse, ‘Critique’, 452, 458. 
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In general, the hand of Ῥ47 is upright and round, written in a relatively 


fluid ductus.!^ As observed by Kenyon, the letters are thickly formed,!5 evin- 


cing a broadly cut nib of the scribe's reed pen (κάλαμος).16 The ink flow is 


rather uneven, with light brown letters frequently followed by starkly 


darker ones, so that it is often possible to identify places where the scribe 


re-inked his pen.!7 Apart from this unevenness, however, the ink colour as 


such does not seem to have faded, so it may be surmised that the scribe 


used soot ink (μέλαν),18 still common at the time of our manuscript's produc- 


114 


115 
116 


117 


118 


See M.B. Parkes, Their Hands before our Eyes: A Closer Look at Scribes. The Lyell Lectures 
Delivered in the University of Oxford 1999 (Aldershot: Ashgate, 2008) 59, who defines ductus 
as '[t]he act of tracing strokes, making a further distinction between 'basic ductus' and 
‘personal ductus’. While the former pertains to the order, number, and direction of strokes 
in letter formations, the latter concerns the manner in which a particular scribe executed 
these formations. 

Kenyon, XII. 

The broad, split nib of the scribe’s pen comes through especially at places where the scribe 
was running short of ink and hence had to exert greater pressure (cf. e.g. f.3v 1116, 19). 
There is thus no reason to suppose that the thick strokes are due to the use of a brush, 
which mostly ceased to be used by the time of 4s production. In this vein, see William 
J. Tait, ‘Rush and Reed: The Pens of Egyptian and Greek Scribes’, in Proceedings of the 
XVIII International Congress of Papyrology, Athens, 25-31 May 1986 (ed. Basil G. Mandilaras; 
2 vols; Athens: Greek Papyrological Society, 1988) 11.481: 'By the second century after 
Christ, the reed pen has completely replaced rush, and is even employed for hieratic and 
hieroglyphic texts ... As Greek demonstrably could not be written to good effect with the 
rush pen, the option of trying to employ the Greek reed pen for both scripts might have 
seemed an attractive one. See also Willy Clarysse, ‘Egyptian Scribes Writing Greek’, ChrEg 
68 (1993) 193, 200. 

For further discussion, see Chapter 5. Besides the (much more frequent) procedure of re- 
inking, the reed pen needed to be resharpened periodically. However, I have found no clear 
example of this in D^? (apart from, perhaps, the top of f.4v> where the strokes appear 
to be somewhat thinner). For a conspicuous instance of resharpening in 946, see Ebojo, 
‘Papyrus 46’ 86—7. See also Turner, Greek Manuscripts, 7, who notes that the scribe who 
copied P.Bodmer 1v (Menander, Dyskolos; LDAB 2743) resharpened his pen once per page 
(or every fifty lines). 

By contrast, mordant metallic inks fade with time. See Bülow-Jacobsen, "Writing Materi- 
als’, 18: ' The iron-gall inks] may fade to almost the same shade of brown as the papyrus 
and become very difficult to read. The mordant quality of iron-gall ink makes it more pen- 
etrating, but may also eventually damage the papyrus or parchment. As it is, I have not 
noted any such fading or material damage in D^? that could be attributed to the ink as 
such. 
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tion." The letters vary in size,!2° and some letter forms tend to be more 
compressed (especially beta and theta), although perhaps not to such extent 
as in proper 'bimodular' scripts.!#! Most of the letters are positioned on the 
baseline, with a rather stable group of letters projecting below (beta, iota, xi, 
rho, phi, psi) and omega frequently ‘hanging’ above. It seems more difficult 
to establish which letters observe/violate the upper notional line, since we 
have two similarly proportionate groups of letters of varying height (relative to 
the baseline).7? Considering that roughly half the letters regularly violate the 
notional lines in some way, perhaps we might avoid the language of bilinearity 
altogether.7? All of the above may be best illustrated by the following sample 
measurements:!24 


119 Cf Turner, Greek Manuscripts, 22, who suggests that the iron-gall ink ‘is likely to point 
to a later date (Iv AD onwards). Even so, it needs to be noted that the metallic inks 
occur as early as third century BCE, as noted by Bülow-Jacobsen, "Writing Materials, 
18. Needless to say, greater certainty on this matter cannot be attained without proper 
chemical analysis. 

120 Already noted by Kenyon, x1. 

121 Bimodular scripts exhibit marked contrast between square and rectangular letters, 
whereas unimodular scripts are comprised of letters that are approximately uniform in 
size and can be written in a square (hence: ‘square module’ and ‘rectangular module’). 
Naturally, though, the modularity of a more informal hand such as 9*7 must be under- 
stood somewhat more loosely than in the case of bookhands—especially since some of 
the variation may be due to the scribe's inconsistent penmanship. Another possibility is 
that such variation may have been influenced by other contemporary graphic expressions, 
as noted by Guglielmo Cavallo, I| calamo e il papiro. La scrittura greca dall'età ellenist- 
ica ai primi secoli di Bisanzio (Papyrologica Florentina 36; Florence: Edizioni Gonnelli, 
2005) 188-9. For a more general discussion, see Orsini and Clarysse, ‘Critique, 448 n. 
25. 

122 Le. alpha, beta, delta, epsilon, eta, theta, iota, kappa, lambda, phi, and psi are consist- 
ently taller than gamma, zeta, mu, nu, xi, omicron, pi, rho, sigma, tau, upsilon, chi, and 
omega. 

123 By contrast, Comfort (Encountering, 177) ascribes ‘informal bilinearity’ to P4. 

124 Ideally, one would measure all the extant characters, but this was not feasible within the 
time constraints of my inspections of the papyrus. Hence, I randomly selected a sample 
page (£2v^) and measured each extant letter therein. Since the number of zetas and xis 
on f.2v> seemed too sparse for plausible generalisations, their sample was extended by 
the occurrences from ff1or^ and 10v. Finally, each of the seven occurrences of psi in p^? 
was measured. 
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Letter Height (mm) Letter Height (mm) 
Range Average Range Average 
α 3-4.5 3.3 y 2.5—4 2.6 
β 5-6 5.7 E 4-5 4.2 
Υ 2-3.5 2.4 ο 2—3.5 2.3 
δ 2.5-4 3.1 π 2.5-3.5 2.8 
€ 3-4 3.6 ρ 3-5-9 5.8 
ζ 2.5-4 3.1 c 2-3 2.3 
η 2.5-4 3.7 τ 2-3 2.4 
0 4-4.5 4.1 v 2-4 2.8 
l 3-7 4.6 φ 7-10 8.4 
κ 3-5 4.3 X 2.5-4 3-1 
λ 2.5-4 3-4 ψ 7-8 7.8 
μ 2-3.5 2.8 W 1.5-2 1.7 


As regards the letter formation, it is important to note that there is, again, a 
noticeable degree of inconsistency reflected in the scribe’s writing. As will be 
observed below, specimens of the same letter may, to various extents, differ in 
formation, often making it difficult to pronounce any clear-cut, consistently 
applicable characterisations.!25 Such erratic execution bespeaks some degree 
of informality—after all, we are not dealing with a highly skilled calligraphic 
hand.!26 Indeed, decorative elements are largely absent, save for occasional 
occurrences of hooks and backstrokes in some letters. Furthermore, the hand 
has a semi-cursive quality,!2” so that the individual letters are frequently con- 
nected, though in most cases without compromising their basic shapes. This 


125 Some variation in shape and especially size of individual letters may have occasionally 
been conditioned by their position relative to other characters, but this cannot account 
for all such instances. 

126 See most recently Mugridge, Copying Early Christian Texts, 20, who notes that P47 is 
‘far from calligraphic’ and contains ‘a wide range of irregularities and uneven features’. 
Incidentally, a measure of informality may also be observed in the aforementioned P.Tebt. 
11 268. See Grenfell, Hunt, and Goodspeed, The Tebtunis Papyri 11, 10: ‘The hand is a round 
irregular uncial of medium size, the penmanship being about on a level with the quality 
of the text, which is marked by indifferent spelling and occasional corruptions. 

127 In fact, LDAB classifies the hand of P4” as 'semi-cursive' (accessed 11 February 2015). 
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holds true especially of the epsilon—iota clusters and the groups of letters 
whose horizontals happen to be on the same level. On the one hand, such a 
tendency may indicate a fast mode of writing, which would fit well with the 
overall character of the script. It seems, however, that the letter formation in 
P47 is not overly swift,!2® and one may often observe letters written in more 
than one attempt, perhaps reflecting the scribe’s sloppy penmanship rather 
than a rapid manner of transcription per se—even if the two need not be mutu- 
ally exclusive. 

Having surveyed the general features of the hand, let us now consider the 
formation of each letter more closely: 


a Formed in two strokes: a loop? crossed by an oblique stroke written 
downward. The oblique stroke is somewhat curved, most markedly at its 
top, which tends to be furnished with a hook. The tail of the oblique stroke 
tends to flatten out, and at times touches the following letter. 

B Comparatively large,?? usually protrudes below the baseline. It is written 
in three strokes: an upright, followed by the top and the bottom curve. 
Usually, the upper belly is formed as a loop and hence more compressed, 
whereas the bottom belly tends to be written as an open curve.!?! 

y | Usually formed in a sequence of two strokes, with the vertical typically 
written first.32 The strokes tend to be of approximately equal length, 
although there are places where the top bar is slightly longer. Occasion- 
ally, the letter leans forward. 

ò Broad, written in two strokes: an acute angle crossed by an oblique stroke. 
The top of the oblique stroke is usually formed into a little hook, and is 
slightly curved overall (though noticeably less so than alpha). 


128 For instance, alpha is, in documents with this type of script, frequently formed in one 
sequence, whereas in P% it is in two strokes. 

129 Kenyon, ΧΙ posits that the loop is ‘formed of an open angle’. Yet such formation, though 
not entirely absent, occurs much less frequently. To take fiir) as an example, only ten of 
the sixty-eight clearly visible alphas appear to be thus formed: |.2: εξουεια αυτων, 1.7: µια, 
11.78: ερχείται, 1.8: peta, Lio: κερατων, L19: αθν, 1.21: µυριαδων, 1.22: αριθμον, ].25:θωρακα. Even 


there, most of these could be explained as incomplete loops rather than ‘open angles’. 
130 So also Kenyon, ΧΙ. 
131 That the bellies were not formed continuously in one bent stroke may be observed 
especially at places where the two curves are slightly detached (e.g. f.2v> 1.8: βιβλιον). 
132 The sequence is altered where the gamma is followed by an apostrophe. In such cases, the 
Scribe tends to write an apostrophe first, and then proceeds with the top bar—sometimes 
without lifting the pen (e.g. £1r 116: αγΎελοι). 
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133 


134 
135 


136 


137 


Oval, on occasion slightly compressed. The letter is generally formed in 
three strokes: two curves and a Παςία, 55 the latter frequently adjoining 
the following letter (esp. iota, often written continuously as one stroke). 
As noted by Kenyon, the letter tends to lean slightly to the right.!?^ 
Broad, generally written in a single sequence, starting with the top bar. 
At some places, this is evinced by a loop formed at the juncture of the 
diagonal and the bottom horizontal.?5 The bottom horizontal is bowed 
upwards. 

Usually formed in two strokes: the left vertical, followed by the horizontal 
and the right vertical formed in one sequence, without lifting the pen.136 
The left vertical is usually upright and considerably taller, whereas the 
right vertical is curved and extends only slightly beyond the horizontal 
bar. 

Oval, formed in three strokes: two curves and a horizontal line. The hori- 
zontal bar projects beyond the right curve, often touching the following 
letter. 

A single straight line of inconsistent length, often extending below the 
baseline. On rare occasions, the descender ends in a little backstroke. 
Written in three strokes: a vertical followed by the obliques, with the 
bottom one typically written first. The upright stroke is usually taller, and 
sometimes projects below the baseline. 

Formed in two strokes: a diagonal written from left to right followed by 
a curved oblique stroke written downward, positioned almost at a right 
angle. The top of the upper oblique stroke is formed into a (somewhat 
less conspicuous) hook. The upper oblique stroke does not usually reach 
the baseline, and rather frequently joins the following letter. 

Round and broad, with the central curve occasionally touching the base- 
line. The letter appears to be formed in a single sequence. That the scribe 
wrote the letter without lifting the pen seems evident from occasional 
loops at the juncture of the middle curve and lateral strokes.!3” 


Occasionally, some strokes may be detached due to imprecise execution of the sequence 
(e.g. f.2v> l.20: εκβαλε). 

Kenyon, XII. 

See e.g. f.2r 1.23: σαλπιζειν. Even rarer is a sequence whereby the top horizontal and the 
diagonal are formed in one bent stroke (e.g. f10v4 ].21: ζ φιαλας). 

This formation occasionally results in a loop formed at the juncture of the horizontal and 
the right vertical (e.g. £.7r 1.7: η copia). 

See e.g. far} ].21:µυριαδες. 
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141 


142 


143 
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Formed in three strokes: two verticals crossed by a diagonal stroke.!38 
Several noticeably broad specimens occur, usually (but not solely) at line 
endings.!?? 

Typically formed in three strokes: the top bar, followed by the middle 
curl and the bottom horizontal.° The letter is comparatively large, and 
descends slightly below the baseline. 

The smallest of oval letters, generally comprised of two lunate strokes,!^! 
although a single-stroke sequence is not entirely uncommon. The size of 
the letter varies, and the shape alternates between more compressed and 
round forms. 

Broad, written in three strokes: a horizontal bar followed by two upright 
strokes. Similarly to eta, the right vertical is usually curved and ends in a 
little hook. The top bar sometimes projects as far as the following letter— 
especially if that letter also involves a horizontal line. 

Generally written in two strokes: an open curve crossed by a lengthy des- 
cender.? The belly is usually oval, though angular forms occur sporadic- 
ally as well. The descender goes well below the baseline, at times protrud- 
ing into the following line. 

Written in two strokes.43 As noted by Kenyon, the upper stroke is ‘nearly 
flat'^^ and occasionally bends down. The letter leans slightly forward. 
Formed of two strokes: a top bar followed by a vertical written as a right 
angle (overlapping with the left part of the top bar), at times resulting in 
an impression that the left part of the top bar is thicker. Such formation 
is particularly conspicuous where the top of the right angle and the hori- 


The diagonal may on occasion connect a little higher up on the right vertical (cf. {.61” l.24: 
προεκυνηεουειν). 

See e.g. furl 118: αποκτεινωειν. 

By contrast, Kenyon, X11 notes that xi is ‘formed continuously’. The impression of con- 
tinuity between the strokes, however, seems more likely to be due to the fluid ductus, 
rather than to the actual single-sequence formation—notwithstanding some exceptions. 
For instance, there are instances where the middle curl and the base were formed in one 
looped sequence. 

The two-stroke sequence becomes more obvious where the strokes are not joined seam- 
lessly (cf. fart 1.24: touc, favo 113: μετενοήςαν). 

As evidenced by instances where the descender is detached from the curve (e.g. Ε1ν-» 1.9: 
γαρ). 

This formation is most perceptible where the top of the letter is detached from the main 
curve (e.g. f.3r4 114: αβυςςου). 

Kenyon, XII. 
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zontal line do not overlap, so that two concurrent lines remain visible.!^5 
The horizontal commonly adjoins the following letter. 

v Formed of two (usually curved) strokes, each written downwards.!*° The 
shape varies considerably throughout, with curved as well as more angu- 
lar forms occurring. In general, though, the right curve tends to be more 
pronounced, and sometimes ends in a little backstroke.^" The arms of 
upsilon occasionally have hooks on top. 

φ X Usually written in three strokes: besides the vertical stroke, which comes 
last, the central loop is formed of two strokes.^? Depending on the execu- 
tion, the loop is usually angular, albeit more oval forms occur commonly 
as well. The descender often projects into the following line. 

X Comprised of two diagonal strokes, namely, a slightly curved stroke writ- 
ten from right to left, crossed by a (typically longer) straight line. The top 
of the curved diagonal is usually curled. 

p Cross-shaped, written in two strokes. The upright projects— similarly to 
rho and phi—well below the baseline. 

w Formed of two relatively small curves written in a single sequence.!^? The 
letter often hangs above the baseline. 


2.2 Classification of the Script 

In view of the foregoing discussion, what should we regard as the main dis- 
tinctive features of the hand? In terms of the stylisation of strokes, the first 
aspect to be noted is a marked tendency to curvature, especially in the case of 
oblique strokes, the bottom horizontal of zeta, and the lateral strokes of eta and 
mu. Importantly, the top end of oblique strokes— particularly in alpha, delta, 
lambda (and occasionally upsilon)—tends to be furnished with a hook/curl. 
Even though the hand is, as noted, largely devoid of decorative elements, little 
loops may occasionally be observed where adjoining lines were written without 
lifting the pen, in a quicker ductus. Finally, we have repeatedly observed that 


145 Seee.g. far} Il.7-8: ερχεται, 1.8: ταυτα. 

146 For a rare occurrence of a looped, single-sequence form, see f.2v 1.18: θυειαστηριον, 1.24: 
μου. 

147 See e.g. f.6r> l20: αυτου. 

148 The loop is formed rather inconsistently. Commonly, it is comprised of two semi-elliptic 
strokes (e.g. fav 1.20: φαρμακω). Alternatively, the top and the right bottom quarter-circle 
are occasionally written in one bent stroke, followed by the left bottom quarter-circle. 
Such (admittedly peculiar) formation is evident especially in those cases where the second 
stroke is detached from the rest of the loop (e.g. Γ11/ 1.15: ευφρατου). 

149 On occasion, the single sequence results in a loop (e.g. £10v 1.8: ούτως). 
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the obliques (particularly, but not exclusively, in the case of alpha) and hori- 
zontals tend to be elongated to the right, sometimes resulting in a semi-cursive 
effect. 

As it turns out, the above description broadly fits with the type of writ- 
ing that Guglielmo Cavallo termed ‘Alexandrian stylistic class’, confirming the 
above-mentioned assertions of Orsini and Clarysse. According to Cavallo, this 
type of script arose in the mid-second century,!°° and, in the fifth century, 
developed into what is now known as ‘Alexandrian majuscule'*! (earlier 
termed ‘Coptic uncial').5? Some of the main graphic features of this class are: 
curved strokes, obliques descending from the left prolonged at the baseline 
forming pseudoligatures, curled top of alpha, delta, and lambda, serifs/blobs 
at the ends of hastas, looped alpha written in two strokes, curvilinear mu, and 
epsilon in three strokes./5? Now, the very notion of a ‘stylistic class’ implies a 
certain degree of variation—more markedly so than in the case of ‘normative’ 
or ‘canonical’ scripts—and hence uniformity is not to be expected.!5+ What is 
important to bear in mind, then, is that we are dealing with a family of loosely 
connected scripts with a common origin," spanning a relatively broad spec- 


150 Oneoftheearliest dated specimens of the Alexandrian stylistic class is P.Fay. 87 (TM 10930; 
156 CE), and Cavallo treats it in detail as something of a prototypical example. Further 
examples of the literary papyri adduced by Cavallo (Jl calamo, 182-3) include: P.Oxy. xxvi1 
2469 (LDAB 4733; 100-99 CE), P.Oxy. XXXIV 2689 (LDAB 5374; 100—299 CE), and P.Lond.Lit. 
8 (LDAB 1803; 100—299 CE). 

151 See further his Il calamo, 175-202 (esp. 181-6, 198-9). See also Guglielmo Cavallo, ‘Greek 
and Latin Writing in the Ῥαργτί, in Bagnall, Handbook, 129-31; Guglielmo Cavallo and 
Herwig Maehler, Greek Bookhands of the Early Byzantine Period AD 300 (BICS Supplement 
47; London: Institute of Classical Studies, 1987) 23; Daniele Bianconi, ‘Greek Palaeography’, 
in Comparative Oriental Manuscript Studies: An Introduction (ed. Alessandro Bausi, Pier 
Giorgio Borbone, Francois Briquel-Chatonnet, Paola Buzi, Jost Gippert, Caroline Macé, 
Marilena Maniaci, Zisis Melissakis, Laura E. Parodi, and Witold Witakowski; Hamburg: 
Tredition, 2015) 299. 

152 Cf. e.g. Turner, Greek Manuscripts, 22, 67, 86. 

153 So Cavallo, Il calamo, 182-4. 

154 566 Orsini and Clarysse, ‘Critique’, 448 η. 23, who define stylistic class as ‘a set of writings 
sharing a general framework, form and structure (in the number, sequence and direction 
of strokes) of some (but not necessarily all) letters’. The concept comes from Cavallo, Il 
calamo, 74. 

155 As noted, the background of the Alexandrian stylistic class is in round chancery scripts. 
See e.g. PSI V 446 (TM 19292) and P.Oxy. LVIII 3917 (TM 27301) instanced by Orsini and 
Clarysse, ‘Critique’, 458. See also Hermann Harrauer, Handbuch der griechischen Paläo- 
graphie, Teil 1: Textband, Teil 2: Tafelband (Bibliothek des Buchwesens 20; Stuttgart: Anton 
Hiersemann, 2010) 1.74—6, for a detailed description of the Roman chancery script. 
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trum of dates. Thus, even though 3^? may not share (along with some other 
New Testament papyri) all of the aforementioned features— especially the pre- 
ponderance of rounded serifs and loops!5*—its overall graphic character and 
letter formation fits best the framework of the Alexandrian stylistic class.157 
And with this classification in view, we may proceed to assign a date to our 


papyrus. 


2.3 Dating 

Unless a manuscript is explicitly dated or datable (which hardly ever applies to 
the literary papyri, including P47), its date may only be estimated by means of 
palaeographical comparison. In their aforementioned study, Orsini and 
Clarysse outline the basic palaeographical method as follows: 


Palaeographical comparison may lead to chronological results when an 
undated manuscript is compared to an explicitly dated or to a datable 
one ... Such parallels may lead to different results. They may: 1. connect an 
undated script with the same general graphic background to one or more 
dated and/or datable examples; 2. bring an undated manuscript into the 
context of a ‘stylistic class’, whose chronological range can be reconstruc- 


156 Also noted by Orsini and Clarysse, ‘Critique’, 458, who list 9^? among those specimens of 
the Alexandrian stylistic class that ‘lack the loops and ornamental serifs* 

157 Incidentally, the character of the writing in P47 is not dissimilar from C.H. Roberts’s 
‘reformed documentary hand’, as outlined in his Manuscript, Society and Belief in Early 
Christian Egypt (The Schweich Lectures 1977; London: Oxford University Press for The 
British Academy, 1979) 14-15: ‘they [ie. the earliest Christian papyri] employ what is 
basically a documentary hand but at the same time they are aware that it is a book, 
not a document on which they are engaged. They are not personal or private hands; in 
most a degree of regularity and of clarity is aimed at and achieved. Such hands might 
be described as “reformed documentary" ... In all of them there is a family resemblance; 
in none can be traced the work of the professional calligrapher or the rapid, informal 
hand of the private scholar' Although the examples listed by Roberts (pp. 13-14) are 
more elegant in appearance than our papyrus, this may have more to do with p^"s 
penmanship than with the type of script as such. A more problematic aspect of this 
classification, however, is that it does not relate the hand to a proper graphic background 
but rather to a general trend of early Christian manuscripts to employ informal scripts. In 
fact, Orsini and Clarysse, 'Critique 455 n. 48 note that Roberts' designation has recently 
been rejected by Eduardo Crisci, ‘Riflessioni paleografiche (e non solo) sui più antichi 
manoscritti greci del Nuovo Testamento, in Oltre la scrittura: variazioni sul tema per 
Guglielmo Cavallo (ed. Daniele Bianconi and Lucio Del Corso; Dossiers Byzantins 8; Paris: 
2008) 59-60. 
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ted thanks to various dated manuscripts; 3. link an undated script to a 
‘style’, whose history and main distinctive aspects can be reconstructed 
thanks to dated and undated manuscripts; 4. connect an undated script 
with a ‘canonical’ or ‘normative script’ for which a system of internal rules 
and a history can be reconstructed; 5. attribute an undated manuscript to 
the hand of a scribe, known by other manuscripts, dated or undated.!5? 


Considering that the writing in Ῥ47 does not seem to reflect any well-defined 
'style;? let alone a ‘canonical’ or ‘normative’ script, and that no other presently 
known manuscript has been attributed to the hand of ^7, we appear to be left 
with the first two options. We have already established that P47 may be broadly 
classified as belonging to a diverse, yet identifiable, family of scripts called the 
‘Alexandrian stylistic class. As noted, the earliest specimens of this class come 
from the second century? although it seems to have been at home especially 
in the third century.!6! 

In order to attempt a more secure (and precise) dating—whether resulting 
in a narrower date range or not—it is important, at this point, to consider the 


158 ‘Critique’, 448-9. 

159 Orsini and Clarysse, ‘Critique’, 448 n. 24 observe that individual styles ‘are formed within 
a stylistic class, when the most frequent and most typical characteristics are selected 
and organized in a graphic structure with well-defined and homogeneous features’. It 
seems, however, that none of this may be applicable to our papyrus, which contains 
numerous aberrant features and inconsistencies—probably as much reflective of the 
scribal execution as of the script itself. 

160 A notable example is P.Ryl. 111 457 (P52; LDAB 2774), which has been widely held to be of 
a second-century date. But see Don Barker, ‘The Dating of New Testament Papyri’, NTS 
57 (2011) 573-5, who contends that the range should be extended to the third century. 
See also Brent Nongbri, ‘The Use and Abuse of Ὦ52: Papyrological Pitfalls in the Dating 
of the Fourth Gospel’, HTR 98 (2005) 23-48. On extending the date range of P-Bodmer 
11 (996; LDAB 2777), another notable specimen of this stylistic class, see Nongbri's ‘The 
Limits of Palaeographical Dating of Literary Papyri: Some Observations on the Date and 
Provenance of P.Bodmer 11 (996), Museum Helveticum 71 (2014) 1-20. Incidentally, Nongbri 
has most recently entertained the possibility of a fourth-century date for PBodmer xiv- 
Xv (975; LDAB 2895) in his ‘Reconsidering the Place of Papyrus Bodmer x1v-xv (75) in the 
Textual Criticism of the New Testament’, JBL 135 (2016): 405-37. It must be noted, however, 
that Nongbri seems generally skeptical of conventional palaeographical methods, and it 
remains to be seen whether his emphasis on the manuscripts' codicological format and 
the date of their collection provides a more reliable alternative. 

161 In the same vein, Orsini and Clarysse ('Critique, 458, 469-72) assign a third-century 
date to seventeen of the twenty-nine New Testament manuscripts they attribute to the 
Alexandrian stylistic class. 
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evidence of dated and datable manuscripts. This approach, however, is not as 
straightforward as one might wish. Don Barker’s remarks to this effect are worth 
quoting in full: 


The problem with this approach is obvious in that firmly dated texts are 
written on the whole in a faster and more cursive script ... A possible 
way ahead in using dated documentary hands is to detect the underlying 
formation of letters in a documentary hand and then compare the charac- 
teristics of those formations with that of the literary text ... In comparing 
documentary hands with literary hands it must be kept in mind that how 
a scribe wrote a document, such as a contract or bill of sale, would be 
quite different from how the same scribe might write a book. However, it 


may also be expected that some characteristics of letter formation would 
be shared.!6? 


The reality of this phenomenon may sometimes be observed even within 
the documents themselves, especially at places where the scribes picked up 
speed: the more rapid writing often results in a vastly different appearance of 
script.!63 Moreover, we must also remember that the scripts within the Alexan- 
drian stylistic class display, to various extents, aberrant elements and incon- 
sistencies, since the stylistic class itself is not homogeneous.!6* In selecting 
the comparanda, then, one is to consider those scripts that broadly reflect the 
same graphic background, sharing the most distinctive elements with the hand 
under consideration. For my selection, I utilised the PapPal database,!® stand- 
ard handbooks of palaeography,!66 and other relevant secondary literature.!67 


162 "Dating, 572-3, 580. 

163 For a suggestive example, see P.Col. x 278 (TM 31838) and 279 (TM 31839), personal letters 
written by the same hand, where the change in speed of writing towards the end results 
in markedly different shapes and overall stylisation of characters. In fact, the hand of 
39^? reflects a similar graphic background to that of P.Col. x 278 and 279, although the 
personal ductus of P47 seems slower. For further discussion, see Cribiore's edition of the 
two papyri in Roger S. Bagnall and Dirk Obbink, eds., Columbia Papyri x (American Studies 
in Papyrology 34; Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1996) 130-8 (esp. 130). 

164 So Cavallo, Il calamo, 185. 

165 http://www.pappal.info (accessed 18 March 2015). 

166 Esp. Wilhelm Schubart, Griechische Paláographie (Munich: C.H. Beck, 1925); Roberts, Lit- 
erary Hands; Turner, Greek Manuscripts; Cavallo and Maehler, Greek Bookhands; Richard 
Seider, Paláographie der griechischen Papyri (3 vols.; Stuttgart: Hiersemann, 1967-90); Har- 
rauer, Handbuch. 

167 Esp. Cavallo, Il calamo; Cavallo, ‘Writing’; Barker, ‘Dating’; Orsini and Clarysse, ‘Critique.’ 
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With these considerations in mind, we turn now to our list of dated com- 
paranda:!68 


Comparandum Date (CE) 


P.Oxy. XLII 3019 (TM 16421) 200 
P.Oxy. L1 3614 (TM 15349) 200 
P.Giss. I 40 (TM 19436)!69 215 
Ρ.ΟΧΥ. XLIII 3100 (TM 15979) 225 
P.Flor. 11 261 (TM 11148)!70 258 


P.Flor. 11120 (TM 10972)!71 250-61 
P.Lond. ΠΠ 954 (TM 22747)! 260 
P.Lund 1v 13 (TM 31251)! 260—70 
SB XVIII 13305 (TM 14738) 271 
P.CairIsid. 64 (TM 10394)!4 σα. 298 
P.Col. x 283 (TM 22275) 306 


The eleven manuscripts listed above span the date range of over a century, 


although most examples come, in fact, from the second half of the third cen- 


tury./5 Among these papyri, there is a considerable variety as to the levels of 


168 


169 
170 


171 
172 
173 


174 


175 


Each manuscript will be designated by its publication siglum as well as the TM or LDAB 
number. Links to the online images will be given only if they are not available under the 
manuscript's TM/LDAB entry. Where available, I also provide a reference to the published 
plates. 

Cavallo, Il calamo, pl. 5c. 

Domenico Comparetti, ed., Papiri greco-egizii. Papiri Fiorentini 11: Papiri letterari ed epis- 
tolari (Supplementi filologico-storici ai monumenti antichi. Milan: Ulrico Hoepli, 1908-10) 
228. 

Comparetti, Papiri letterari ed epistolari, 11.69. 

Frederic G. Kenyon and H.I. Bell, eds., Greek Papyri in the British Museum 111 (London: 
British Museum, 1907), Atlas of facsimiles, pl. 59. 

Roberts, Literary Hands, pl. 23b. 

Arthur E.R. Boakand Herbert C. Youtie, eds., The Archive of Aurelius Isidorus in the Egyptian 
Museum, Cairo, and the University of Michigan (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 
1960) pl. 5. 

Granting that dated specimens of the Alexandrian stylistic class range from the second to 
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formality and quality of scribal performance. We may compare, for instance, 
P.Lund 1v 13, whose scribe, according to Roberts, ‘uses a predominantly book 
hand and avoids ligature’!’6 with P.Col. x 283, written in a markedly informal 
hand with a strong semi-cursive quality.!7? Despite such differences, however, 
all of these manuscripts have in common the basic features of the Alexan- 
drian stylistic class, the most prominent ones being curved strokes, looped 
alpha in one or two strokes (often depending on the personal ductus), lambda 
and delta (and occasionally chi) with a curled top, curvilinear mu (frequently 
in one movement), and a tendency for the descending oblique strokes (and 
occasionally horizontals) to be elongated, often forming pseudoligatures. Serifs 
are, in fact, not very frequent: they are essentially limited to the more form- 
ally written specimens (P.Oxy. XLII 3019, P.Oxy. LI 3614, P.Lund 1v 13), the first 
two of which also happen to be the earliest ones in our selection.!”8 It is note- 
worthy that the three parallels that are dated to the first half of the third 
century are well-rounded and consistently unimodular, whereas, in the later 
examples, we begin to see more compressed forms (especially epsilon, theta, 
omicron, and sigma) as well. Perhaps the most noteworthy instance of this 
tendency is the aforementioned P.Lund 1v 13,7? though it may also be observed, 
to various degrees, in P.Flor. 11 261, P.Flor. 11 120, P.Cair.Isid. 64, and P.Col. x 
283. Considering that the scripts of the Alexandrian stylistic class originated as 
unimodular,'®° the less stable modularity in later specimens seems unsurpris- 
ing. 

Let us also briefly consider three further examples which, unlike the previ- 
ously mentioned papyri, lack an explicit date but may be broadly datable on 
other grounds: 


fourth century— such as the second-century P.Fay. 87 discussed above—those that display 
sufficient graphic proximity to P4” mostly belong to the third century. 

176 Literary Hands, 23. 

177 See Bagnall and Obbink, Columbia Papyri x, 156, where the hand of the papyrus is 
described as ‘a tiny cursive, deliberately penned, with some separation of letters’. See also 
Harrauer, Handbuch, 1.383. 

178 A direct correlation between the informal character of a hand and the lack of decor- 
ative elements like serifs does not seem unexpected—as reflected in the hand of P4 
itself. 

179 Also discussed to this effect in Cavallo, Jl calamo, 186, 188. 

180 So Cavallo, Il calamo, 188-9. 
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Comparandum Date (CE) 


P.Tebt. 11 268 (LDAB 767) post 206 
P.Mert. 1185 (TM 21320)!8! post 229-30 
P.Mich. ΙΧ 529 (TM 14520)152 post 237 


In P.Tebt. 11268 and P.Mich. 1x 529, the text is written on the verso of a roll where 
the recto includes an explicit date, serving as a terminus post quem. In the case 
of P.Mert. 11 85, the terminus post quem may be extrapolated from the reference 
to the ‘ninth year of (Severus) Alexander*!5? As with the dated examples, here 
too we find that the (apparently) later P.Mich. ΙΧ 529 and P. Mert 11 85 exhibit 
somewhat less uniform modularity than P.Tebt. 11 268. While all three papyri 
display the typical ‘Alexandrian’ characteristics outlined above, P.Tebt. 11 268 is 
consistently unimodular and well-rounded, not unlike our previous examples 
dated earlier in the third century.184 

So where does 39^" fit within this spectrum? On the one hand, in view of 
the span of the dated examples (further supported by the three broadly dat- 
able ones), the 200—300 CE date assigned by Orsini and Clarysse seems plaus- 
ible. Nevertheless, given the significantly greater proportion of the comparanda 
dated to the second half of the third century onwards (including one early 
fourth-century specimen) and given the less uniform modularity of P4 reflec- 
ted in some of the later examples, I would be more inclined to date our papyrus 
to 250—325 C E.185 


181 B.R. Rees, H.I. Bell, and J[ W.B. Barns, eds., A Descriptive Catalogue of the Greek Papyri in the 
Collection of Wilfred Merton 11 (Dublin: Hodges, Figgis & Co., 1959) pl. 85. 

182 Image available under P.Mich. inv. 5473 at: http://quod.lib.umich.edu/a/apis/ (accessed 16 
July 2016). I thank Brice C. Jones for this reference (personal communication, 18 February 
2015). 

183 See Rees, Bell, and Barns, Descriptive Catalogue, 124:'| T]he writer's words make it clear that 
the reign of Severus Alexander (AD 222-35) is now past history, and his apparent inability 
to place the document more precisely suggests that he may be writing many years after it 
was originally deposited: If this is the case, then the verso could conceivably come from 
the mid-third century. 

184 Even so, in the absence of any firm dates for these documents, one ought to be wary of 
making too much of such differences. 

185 If we were to allow for Coptic comparanda, as Prof Orsini suggested to me (personal 
communication, 17 April 2015), then P.Lond. vi 1920 (TM 44659; ca. 330-40 CE) could 
extend the range to the mid-fourth century. 
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2.4 Orthography and Other Features of Writing 
Apart from letter formation and dating, Kenyon also briefly remarks on various 
other features of writing in P4 as follows: 


The writing is generally correct. Itacism in the form of the use of & for 
t occurs frequently; ειδου for ιδου and εἰδον for ιδον are regular. The v 
ἐφελκυστικόν is regularly used, but t ascript [sic] never. A comma between 
two consonants is common, e.g. αγ Ύελος, ex πορευεται. Initial ı and v nor- 
mally have the diaeresis. There is no punctuation or spacing to indicate 
division between sentences.!56 


Just as 975 writing, Kenyon's account of it, too, is ‘generally correct’. As a matter 
of detail, however, it may be noted that, unlike εἰδου, the spelling ειδον is not 
aberrant, and hence the consistency of its use is by no means remarkable. But 
the iotacistic tendency towards et-spellings is the most marked one, followed 
by ι > ει, and much less so at > ε as well as £ > αι.8΄ At least some of these 
orthographical deviations are likely to have been scribally created,!88 but the 
remarkably consistent deployment of the spelling εἰδου, coupled with a scribal 
correction towards this spelling,!®° may well suggest that it was derived from 
the exemplar.?? The same could perhaps hold true for other instances of 
et-spellings as well, though this cannot be possibly proven. As regards non- 
iotacistic orthographical peculiarities, they will be discussed more extensively 
in Chapter 4. Finally, it may be noted that the apostrophe (Kenyon’s ‘comma’) 


186 Kenyon, ΧΙΙ. 

187 Schmid, ‘Apokalypsetext, 81-2 lists 26 iotacisms: 19 for t > εἰ, 5 for et > & 2 for at > g, 
and 1 for ε > αι. To this, we might add atpatcovro (= εµακωντο) at 1610 (Γ1οτ-» 1.3), and 
the corrected ‘e’ixova at 13:14 (Ε6ν! 1.22). On iotacisms in general, see Francis T. Gignac, 
A Grammar of the Greek Papyri of the Roman and Byzantine Periods 1: Phonology, 11: 
Morphology (Testi e Documenti per lo Studio dell'Antichità; 55; Milan: Istituto Editoriale 
Cisalpino-La Goliardica, 1976-81) 1189-95. 

188 Cf. Jongkind, Scribal Habits, 90-4, for a comparative study of iotacisms among scribes 
in Sinaiticus. Marked differences in number and distribution of these errors suggest 
that at least some of them must have been introduced by the scribes rather than solely 
transmitted from their exemplar. 

189 See p.94 below. 

190 [In this vein, see Rachel Yuen-Collingridge and Malcolm Choat, ‘The Copyist at Work: 
Scribal Practice in Duplicate Documents, in Actes du 26* Congrés international de papyr- 
ologie: Genéve, 16-21 aoüt 2010 (ed. Paul Schubert; Recherches et Rencontres 30; Geneva: 
2012) 832, for examples of reproduced orthographical deviations (esp. the iotacistic γυναι- 
χει) in duplicate documents. 
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is mostly used to separate double stops (mostly gammas),?! and an overline for 
the final nu at line endings appears on several occasions as well.!92 


2.5 Nomina Sacra 

One of the most distinctive features of early Christian manuscripts is the use of 
abbreviations for certain nouns, which, ever since Ludwig Traube's pioneering 
work,!93 scholars have referred to as nomina sacra. In most cases, nomina sacra 
are formed by contraction, less often by suspension (or a combination of the 
two), and, just like numerical abbreviations, they are marked by an overline. 
Apart from a few scattered instances, nomina sacra comprise a relatively stable 
group of some fifteen words, albeit the extent to which these are abbreviated 
in the actual manuscripts may differ considerably.!?^ As the very term nomina 
sacra denotes, the words thus abbreviated tend to be, directly or indirectly, 
sacral in nature.!% Even so, scribes did not always employ these abbreviations 
consistently, especially the eleven more peripheral ones.!?6 


191 Notably, each of the twenty-four extant occurrences of ἄγγελος has an apostrophe between 
the gammas. Other occurrences involve ἀβαδδών ({.11/ 1.5; spelt βαττων, cf. p. 118 below), 
εάλπιγξ (fart 113), εὐαγγέλιον (1:7ν4 1.6), and εὐαγγελίζω (1.214 1.24, f.7v4 1.7). On the use of 
apostrophe in early Christian manuscripts, see Mugridge, Copying Early Christian Texts, 
86-8. Incidentally, the presence of an apostrophe has been regarded as evidence for a 
third-century terminus post quem, though there are earlier exceptions. See most recently 
Simon J. Gathercole, ‘The Earliest Manuscript Title of Matthew's Gospel (BnF Suppl. gr. 
1120 113 / P+)’, NovT 54 (2012) 227-33. 

192 The overline is used for twelve of the sixty-three nus at line endings, in each case, appar- 
ently, to keep the margin even. This device is rather common—even in the literary papyri, 
as noted by Turner, Greek Manuscripts, 15. 

193 Nomina sacra. Versuch einer Geschichte der christlichen Kürzung (Munich: C.H. Beck, 1907). 

194 See Larry W. Hurtado, ‘The Origin of the Nomina Sacra: A Proposal’, JBL 117 (1998) 656-- 
7, who groups the nomina sacra into: ‘the four earliest attested and most consistently 
rendered words’ (ἰησοῦς, θεός, χριετός, κύριος), ‘three additional terms, which appear to be 
slightly later and less uniformly treated’ (πνεῦμα, ἄνθρωπος, εταυρός), and ‘the remaining 
eight ... which are abbreviated less consistently and appear to have joined the list of sacred 
terms latest’ (πατήρ, υἱός, εωτήρ, μήτηρ, οὐρανός, ἱεραήλ, δαυίδ, ἱερουκαλήμ). 

195 So Roberts, Manuscript, Society and Belief, 26. Similarly, José O'Callaghan, "Nomina Sacra’ 
in papyris Graecis saeculi 111 Neotestamentariis (Analecta Biblica 46; Rome: Biblical Insti- 
tute Press, 1970) 25 defines nomina sacra as ‘those words which primarily refer to God or 
divine persons, and secondarily, by participation or connexion, also to other created real- 
ities’. 

196 This seems particularly clear from the recent studies of scribal habits, esp. Jongkind, 
Scribal Habits, 62-84; Ebojo, ‘Papyrus 46, 323-64. See also Haines-Eitzen, Guardians, 92-4. 
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The scribal practice of writing nomina sacra has received considerable schol- 
arly attention,?" especially with regard to its origin, purpose, and signifi- 
cance.?? In order to address these historical questions, such studies have, 
naturally, drawn on numerous manuscripts and other sources. More recently, 
another fruitful avenue of inquiry has proven to be the study of nomina sacra 
in individual manuscripts, utilising them to examine the manuscripts' scribal 
practice!?? and/or their textual traditions.?9? In keeping with the descriptive 
nature of our inquiry, we shall, in what follows, take the latter approach and 
thus deal with nomina sacra insofar as they pertain to the scribal practice in 
P4. This, at any rate, seems to be the only viable option, since the scope of our 
papyrus would not suffice to answer broader historical questions concerning 
this curious phenomenon. 

Kenyon briefly notes the forms of nomina sacra occurring in ^7, though 
without further discussion and statistical comparison.??! Let us, then, consider 
the occurrences and specific forms of nomina sacra in 9^? as shown below: 


197 The most thorough bibliographical information is still to be found in Hurtado, ‘Origin’ See 
also the references in Luijendijk, Greetings in the Lord, 58 n. 5; Smith, Codex Alexandrinus, 
220-1; Ebojo, ‘Papyrus 46’ 323 n. 1. 

198 For a summary of various views concerning the origin of nomina sacra (including his own 
proposal), see Hurtado, ‘Origin’, 664—71. For socio-historical approaches, see esp. Harry Y. 
Gamble, Books and Readers in the Early Church: A History of Early Christian Texts (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1995) 74-8; Haines-Eitzen, Guardians, 91-4; Kim Haines- 
Eitzen, "The Social History of Early Christian Scribes’, in Ehrman and Holmes, The Text 
of the New Testament, 490-1; Mugridge, Copying Early Christian Texts, 121-37. See also 
Scott D. Charlesworth, ‘Consensus Standardisation in the Systematic Approach to Nomina 
Sacra in Second- and Third-Century Gospel Manuscripts’, Aeg 86 (2006) 37-68; Scott D. 
Charlesworth, ‘Indicators of “Catholicity” in Early Gospel Manuscripts; in Hill and Kruger, 
The Early Text, 39-42. 

199 See esp. J. Bruce Prior, ‘The Use and Nonuse of Nomina Sacra in the Freer Gospel of Mat- 
thew’, in Freer Biblical Manuscripts: Fresh Studies of an American Treasure Trove (ed. Larry 
W. Hurtado; SBL Text-Critical Studies 6; Atlanta: Society of Biblical Literature, 2006) 147-- 
66; Jongkind, Scribal Habits, 62—84; Smith, Codex Alexandrinus, 219—25; Ebojo, ‘Papyrus 46, 
323-66. See also Joel D. Estes, ‘Reading for the Spirit of the Text: Nomina Sacra and πνεῦμα 
Language in ^9 NTS 61 (2015) 566-94. 

200 Most notably Parker, Codex Bezae, 97-106. 

201 Kenyon, ΧΙΙ. See also his ‘Nomina Sacra in the Chester Beatty Papyri; Aeg 13 (1933) 8- 
9. Kenyon's brevity is understandable, given that, at the time of his writing, the study 
of nomina sacra was still nascent and Traube's monograph, which lacked data from the 
papyri, was the only extended treatment available (not to mention that editiones principes 
are scarcely furnished with such analyses). 
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Nomen sacrum Forms Abbreviated Plene 
incodc w 2 o 
θεός Oc, θυ, θω, 0v 31 ο 
χριςτός χυ 2 ο 
κύριος XC, XU, KE 8 ο 
πατήρ πρς 1 ο 
πνεῦμα πνα 5 ο 
ἄνθρωπος αθν 8 19 
εταυρόω εετρω 1 ο 


In early Christian manuscripts, the terms ἰηςοῦς, θεός, χριετός, and κύριος are 
contracted with greatest consistency, D^? being no exception. Indeed, the fact 
that none of these four terms ever appears uncontracted in our papyrus fits 
squarely with the long-asserted view that they constitute the core, most prim- 
itive, nomina sacra.2 Since all the occurrences of these terms have a sacred 
referent, we have little opportunity to observe any potential theological reas- 
oning behind their deployment.?9? Given the relative consistency with which 
these basic nomina sacra appear in manuscripts, it seems reasonable to assume 
that, in most cases at least, they were transmitted from the exemplar.2% This 
is not to deny that the exemplar may have contained some plene forms which 
the scribe abbreviated for the sake of consistency295 though it is impossible to 
determine where, if at all, such harmonising might have taken place. 

Another term that is steadily contracted in our papyrus is πνεῦμα. Notably, 
though not unusually, the form πνα is used for both singular and plural nomin- 
atives.?06 The contraction is used indiscriminately for both sacred and profane, 


202 See further Hurtado, ‘Origin, 655-7. 

203 Here we should note Parker's caveat: ‘[A] study which seeks too much information from 
the nomina sacra is of questionable value. One must remain more than doubtful as to 
whether they convey any theological information. But they do betray something of a 
manuscript's antecedents and of its scribe's own habits’ (Codex Bezae, 106). 

204 The presence of nomina sacra in the exemplar is evinced by scribal errors occasioned by 
visual confusion, on which see pp. 84, 151-3 below. 

205 See Jongkind, Scribal Habits, 83, whose study of Sinaiticus demonstrated that ‘to a certain 
extent the scribes imposed their own preferences [concerning nomina sacra] upon the 
presentation of the text’. 

206 Besides P47, Kenyon, ‘Nomina Sacra’, 7, 9 notes such occurrences in P.Beatty 1 and P.Beatty 
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including downright demonic, referents.??? Incidentally, the cognate πνευµα- 
τικῶς at 11:8 (1.314 119) is written plene. Finally, the single occurrences of πατήρ 
and εταυρόω are both contracted, the latter via an unusual form εετρω (= éctav- 
ρώθη). 

Unlike the above contracted terms, only three of the fifteen occurrences of 
ἄνθρωπος are contracted. The contracted form is in each case a genitive plural, 
rendered as αθν.208 In contrast, three further genitive plurals are rendered plene 
(£3vo Lai, Ε6ν{ 117, f£7v4 13), which further underscores P*”s inconsistent 
rendering of this word. Whether this inconsistency is due to the scribe or 
his exemplar is difficult to say. On the one hand, it is perhaps simplest to 
envisage that the scribe copied all three instances from the exemplar, especially 
since the word is only contracted in 20% of the occurrences. Besides, space- 
saving reasons cannot apply here, as none of the contractions occur at line 
endings. Even so, it is equally likely that these peculiar contractions are due to 
the scribe himself.2°9 The papyri attest various peculiar forms for the genitive 
plural (and accusative singular) of ἄνθρωπος,219 and expecting consistency in 
scribal treatment of more peripheral terms seems in any case unwarranted. 
It is quite conceivable, in fact, that the scribe of P47 was not fully familiar 
with a broader, more inclusive, system of nomina sacra.?" This point, however, 


VIII (LDAB 3084). See also A.H.R.E. Paap, Nomina Sacra in the Greek Papyri of the First Five 
Centuries AD: The Sources and Some Deductions (Papyrologica Lugduno-Batava 8; Leiden: 
Brill, 1959) 102, whose sample of 421 manuscripts attests plural nva ten times (in eight 
manuscripts), whereas the form πνατα occurs only twice (in two manuscripts). 

207 The only clear reference to the Holy Spirit is at 14:13 (f-8r- 1.13), although it is conceivable 
that the scribe may have so construed 11:1 (f.3v- 1.7) as well (‘the breath/Spirit from God’). 
The profane referent is clear at 13:15 (f.6v4 1.15), 16:13 (for 1.16), 1624 (for 1.17). This fits 
broadly with an earlier observation by Paap: ‘One can hardly notice any distinction in 
meaning between the word contracted and fully written’ (Nomina Sacra, 102). 

208 Cf. Kenyon, XII: ‘a very unusual abbreviation, of which I know no other example’. 

209 Note that all the occurrences of this nomen sacrum are at fa (fart 110, £1vo ll.4, τι), so 
perhaps we are only dealing with a momentary deviation in scribal practice. 

210 See Paap, Nomina Sacra, 88, 105-6. See also Haines-Eitzen, Guardians, 93, who lists various 
peculiar forms attested in the Bodmer miscellaneous codex. 

211 Cf. Haines-Eitzen, ‘Social History’, 491: ‘the simplest explanation ... for the fact that nom- 
ina sacra are used early and widely, but without uniformity, is that the practice emerged 
within informal scribal networks—and perhaps by extension networks between congre- 
gations—where scribes knew that they were supposed to treat particular words in special 
ways, but there was not a centralized or “controlled setting” that made the precise forms 
clear’. See also Malcolm Choat, Belief and Cult in Fourth-Century Papyri (Studia Antiqua 
Australiensia 1; Turnhout: Brepols, 2006) 119-20, who notes that, in personal letters, ‘con- 
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cannot be pressed, since the available evidence is rather slim: apart from vidc 
and οὐρανός (both of which are written plene in P47), our papyrus contains no 
other terms that otherwise tend to be rendered in this manner.?!2 


2.6 Numerical Abbreviations 
Apart from the nomina sacra, our papyrus attests a considerable number of 
numerical abbreviations, a scribal practice best known from the documentary 
papyri.?? Curiously, Kenyon never discusses this feature. But in their edition of 
P47, Comfort and Barrett suggest that ‘[t]he consistent abbreviation of numer- 
als shows that the scribe was practiced at making documents’.24 

More recently still, Zachary J. Cole has made a similar point: 


P4 bears a scribal hand of a decidedly lower register than those of other 
comparable papyri (especially, e.g., P45 and 3975). Given the connection 
... between Greek documentary papyri and abbreviations, it may well be 
that the quality of script in P47 is an important factor in understanding 
the unique number-writing techniques that were employed.?!5 


ventions [of writing nomina sacra] vary dramatically, attesting a considerable number of 
aberrant forms (listed on p. 119 n. 540). And Brice C. Jones, New Testament Texts on Greek 
Amulets from Late Antiquity (LNTS 554; London: Bloomsbury/T&T Clark, 2016) 182-3 notes 
that the amulets with New Testament citations, too, exhibit a rather inconsistent use of 
nomina sacra. 

212 Given the frequent occurrence of o)pavóc—twenty-four in total (excluding 1113 [{4τ{ 
lı], nag [Ε4τ{ 119], where only the first letter is visible) —the absence of contracted 
forms is noteworthy and could potentially be evidence for the scribe's aforementioned 
unfamiliarity with the more inclusive system. Even so, since οὐρανός is never contracted 
in the Chester Beatty papyri (cf. Paap, Nomina Sacra, 126), this practice might simply 
reflect the milieu in which our papyrus was produced rather than an individual scribal 
habit. 

213 See e.g. Harrauer, Handbuch, 1.67—9; Turner, Greek Manuscripts, 15. 

214 Comfort and Barrett, 335. 

215 ‘Numerals in Early Greek New Testament Manuscripts: Text-Critical, Scribal, and Theo- 
logical Studies' (PhD diss., University of Edinburgh, 2016) 58. Here Cole (n. 21) refers to 
Turner, Greek Manuscripts, 15, for 'the connection made between a lower scribal register 
and the use of abbreviations: More precisely, however, Turner observes that the use of 
such abbreviations is common in 'documentary papyri and copies of the sacred scrip- 
tures. Only if a literary manuscript were treated as a careless private copy or were copied 
by a Christian scribe would one expect to find abbreviations of this kind’ (emphasis mine). 
Needless to say, most of the early Christian manuscripts never reach the stylistic standard 
of the Greek literary papyri, where numerical abbreviations are, as Turner notes, largely 
absent. 
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It may be noted, however, that, while the writing in P47 does bear some 
signs of informality, it does not quite reflect a practised, rapid documentary 
hand that would be expected liberally to employ numerical abbreviations on 
one's own initiative. And even then, ^? does not abbreviate all the numerals 


consistently?!6 albeit most of the numerals are, clearly, thus rendered?!" as 


shown in the following table: 


Numeral Forms Abbreviated Plene 
δύο, δεύτερος β 4 8 
τρεῖς, τρίτον γ 4 6 
TECCAPEC, τέταρτος δ 4 ο 
πέντε ε 1 ο 
ἕκτος ς 3 ο 
ἑπτά, ἕβδομος ζ 13 1 
δέκα t 1 1 
δώδεκα ma 2 ο 
elxoct τέεςαρες xò 1 o 
τεεεεράκοντα δύο ma 2 ο 
ἑξακόειοι ἑξήκοντα ἕξ χξε 1 ο 
χιλίας διακοείας ἑξήκοντα αςξ219 1 ο 
χιλιάδες ἑπτά χείλιαδεε ζ 1 ο 
ἑκατὸν τεεεεράκοντα τέεεαρες χιλιάδες ϱμὸ χειλιαδες 2 ο 


216 
217 
218 
219 


For further details, see Cole, ‘Numerals’, 59-62. 

So already Schmid, ‘Apokalypsetext, 83. 

One of the occurrences is a scribal error, on which see pp. 75, 152 below. 

Pace Kenyon, 24, who edits: pcẸ. Kenyon’s reading was adopted, albeit cautiously, by Royse 
(Scribal Habits, 372 n. 71), who thus includes 12:10 in his discussion of singulars. Royse 
notes that D^? is unlikely to have used such a method of denoting thousands, referring 
to HJ.M. Milne and T.C. Skeat, Scribes and Correctors of the Codex Sinaiticus (London: 
British Museum, 1938) 62, who state that the use of a ‘slanting stroke’ in abbreviations 
representing 1,000-9,000 largely originated in the fourth century as a replacement for an 
older method of using a ‘surmounting curl or crest’. Apart from an obvious element of 
circularity, Milne and Skeat’s argument is rendered unimpressive by the haphazard state 
of preservation and uncertain dates of many papyri. At the level of palaeography, Kenyon's 
dotless transcription here seems too confident, considering that the first two letters are 
only partly visible due to papyrus breakage. From what can be seen, however, the elliptical 
stroke under the breakage bears greater semblance to a loop in alpha, and the downward 
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Just to what extent we should attribute this tendency to the scribe or the 
tradition he transmitted seems, as with nomina sacra, impossible to determ- 
ine. On the one hand, it is to be expected that the scribe would occasionally 
introduce features that were not present in his exemplar, especially at places 
where space-saving reasons might apply. Nevertheless, the preponderance of 
abbreviated numerals in 9^7, combined with the fact that several scribal errors 
seem to have involved visual confusion of such abbreviations??? cannot be 
explained solely from scribal preference, let alone the need to save space.??! 
Since several other manuscripts of Revelation involve numerical abbreviations 
in comparatively greater measure;??? at least some (and possibly most) of the 
occurrences in Ῥ47 are likely to have been inherited. Rather than an idiosyn- 
crasy of our scribe, then, these abbreviations might reflect an informal milieu 
wherein the early text of Revelation was transmitted in late third-/early fourth- 


century Egypt. 


2.7 Another Hand? 

As noted previously, 9^? lacks in paratextual and editorial features, apart from 
a number of corrections by the scribe himself (discussed in Chapter 3 below). 
Thus, as far as the main text is concerned, one may safely assume that only one 
hand was involved in the initial writing. On f.4v>, however, one may observe 
that most of the letters were subsequently retouched or traced over by a hand 
writing in a starkly darker, almost black, ink. On the whole, the retracing was 
done rather imprecisely: the hand did not trace over the original lines closely 
enough, so that these are in most cases still visible, and the resultant letters 
are often larger. Besides the retouching, this hand seems to have rewritten, at 
several places, the same letter above the line without any indication as to the 
previous scribal error.22? In one case, the hand responsible for the retouching 
added a dot above v, resulting in something of a ‘double’ trema (1.19: viov).224 
Who should be credited with this activity and what was the rationale behind it? 


oblique stroke is not reminiscent of a descender in rho, which tends to be straighter and 
longer in D^" (cf. δρακοντος in l.5 below, and the discussion on p. 50 above). It is more likely, 
then, that we have a standard reading 1,260 rendered as an abbreviation, with an oblique 
stroke signifying a thousand. See further Cole, ‘Numerals’, 63-4. 

220 See pp. 84, 152-3 below. 

221 Itis unlikely that the scribe would intend to save space so systematically given that, as 
noted above, the last few pages of the codex were likely to be blank. 

222 So Cole, ‘Numerals’, 98. 

223 These are: 12:2a (f.4v> 1.7: yact't’ pt), 12:2b (Ε4ν-» 18: [κ] x'a), 12:4a (£4vo 1.13: tgtt'o'ov), 
19:40 (Ε4ν-» 1.18: καταφα[Υ] y'n), 12:6 ([4ν-» 1.24: ερη[μ] μ΄ ον)- 

224 Considering that the scribe otherwise never uses such tremas elsewhere, it seems more 
likely that the dot was added subsequent to the copying rather than just being retouched. 
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In the editio princeps, Kenyon never mentions the retouching on Ε.4ν-», and 
his transcription documents only one occurrence of a supralinear rewriting 
(our 12:24). In their re-edition of 9^7, however, Comfort and Barrett observe 
that ‘the entire page [f.4v>] was overwritten to darken or clarify the letters; 
an activity which they attribute to their 'c?' corrector. Moreover, Comfort and 
Barrett identify five further cases of supralinear rewriting (11:18, 12:4, 12:4a, 12:4b, 
12:6), which they, except for 1118, also ascribe to c?.??5 As it is, 1118 and 12:4 
appear to be genuine scribal corrections.??6 In addition, Comfort and Barrett 
regard the supralinear letter at 12:2b as a correction, attributing it to their c?.22” 
This, however, seems to be just another instance of supralinear rewriting.?6 

In his monograph, Royse dismisses Comfort and Barrett’s observation con- 
cerning the subsequent retouching, arguing instead that ‘it is simply that the 
scribe has written many of the letters here with more force or a broader 
stroke’.22° Regarding the supralinear rewritings, he maintains that the writing 
displayed in the supralinear letters seems to be ‘consistent with the scribe’s, 
who perhaps chose this method in order to clarify the original letters which 
were ‘a bit unclear'230 

Unfortunately, neither Comfort and Barrett nor Royse devote a more 
detailed discussion to this phenomenon, and thus several questions still 
remain. On the one hand, Comfort and Barrett simply assume, but never give 
evidence for, the work of another hand, and, arguably, most of their attribu- 
tions to c? are either simply incorrect or misinterpret data.??! On the other 
hand, Royse's rejection of Comfort and Barrett's observations was based on his 
use of the facsimile, which, useful as it is, proves to be rather insufficient for 
such inquiry. Indeed, even a brief glance at the high-resolution image—not 
to mention personal inspection of the papyrus— clearly reveals two distinct 
layers of ink. Whether the overwriting and supralinear rewritings are due to 
another hand, of course, is an entirely different matter. 


225 Comfort and Barrett, 342. 

226 As discussed on p. 85 below. 

227 Comfort and Barrett, 342: παι was changed to xot by adding x superlinearly’. 

228 What Comfort and Barrett interpret as pi is a mere consequence of the horizontal deletion 
line over the kappa. 

229  Scribal Habits, 364. Perplexingly, however, Royse earlier (361 n. 12) notes: ‘Quite a few of 
the letters have been traced over, apparently by the original scribe’ 

230  Scribal Habits, 364. Apart from 12:2b ([x] x' ot) and 12:6 (ερη[μ] μ΄ ον ), where it is difficult 
to see even traces of the original letter, the letter forms seem to be sufficiently clear. 

231 566 e.g. the notes on ‘darkening’ of the letters in Comfort and Barrett, 338-9, 341-2, 347, 
349. 
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It is conceivable, on the one hand, that the original scribe himself revisited 
this particular page and retouched, and in a few cases supralinearly rewrote, 
the letters. What makes this suggestion unappealing is that the ink used for 
retouching is consistently darker than what we see elsewhere in 9*7. Moreover, 
the thickness of strokes as well as letter formation often differs from the scribe's 
usual practice. Admittedly, the scribe may have returned to retouch the page 
using a different ink and the argument from letter formation cannot be pressed 
too far either: it is to be expected that the hand responsible for the retouching 
would have formed the letters in a more economical manner while attempting 
to emulate their shapes.2?? The differences in formation, however, are more 
perceptible from the supralinear rewritings that appear to be solely due to the 
hand that retraced the main text and hence cannot be accounted for in that 
manner23? As it seems, then, it is more likely that the scribe of P47 was not 
responsible for either of these activities. 

But why would someone else wish to retouch this page and rewrite sev- 
eral of the letters above the line? There are several examples of a subsequent 
retouching in the published papyri, with various possible scenarios suggested 
by scholars.?3^ In P.Mil. Vogl. VIII 309 (LDAB 3852) and P.Heid. inv. G 310 (LDAB 
2440), for instance, the material was exposed to humidity, which, in both cases, 
affected the legibility of the original writing.??5 Whereas in the former case the 
editors ascribe the activity to a different (third) hand, which also intervened in 
other ways in the affected column (col. ΧΙ, 12-15),236 the recent study of the lat- 


232 For further discussion and examples, see R.M. Piccione, ‘Considerazioni bibliologiche e 
paleografiche su P. Heid. inv. G 310 e 3108, ZPE 191 (2014) 66-7. 

233 See eg. 12:2a, where, in the bottom part of the vertical of the supralinear tau, there is a 
rather pronounced tail descending to the left. This feature occasionally appears in other 
retraced letters as well, esp. rho and iota (e.g. l14: αστερων, l.u: και). Similarly at 12:4b, the 
horizontal stroke of the supralinear gamma is, in contrast with the scribe's usual practice, 
recognisably thicker than the vertical and ends in a rounded finial. And most notably, 
perhaps, the original hand usually begins alpha with a loop, whereas the retouched letters 
seem to have been formed in a reverse sequence. 

234 The examples to be discussed were brought to my attention in response to my query 
on PAPY—the list for papyrologists, http:/ /lists.hum.ku.dk/pipermail/papy/ (accessed 2 
October 2015). In particular, I am grateful to Peter J. Parsons, Guido Bastianini, Brent 
Nongbri, Andrea Jórdens, and Hermann Harrauer for their suggestions. 

235 See Guido Bastianini, Claudio Gallazzi, and Colin Austin, eds., Posidippo di Pella Epi- 
grammi (P. Mil. Vogl. v111 309) (2 vols.; Papiri dell'Università degli Studi di Milano 8; Milan: 
Edizioni Universitarie di Lettere Economia Diritto, 2001) 1.15; Piccione, ‘Considerazioni’, 
65. 

236  Bastianini, Gallazzi, and Austin, Epigrammi, 1.15. 
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ter manuscript suggests the same hand, who may have produced (and repaired) 
the manuscript for personal use.2?" Similarly, P.Oxy. XXVI 2450 (LDAB 3705) was 
subject to material damage and, among other repairs, many letters in the extant 
portion were ‘retouched or rewritten'23? The editor does not specify whether 
the repairs and/or retouching were done by the original hand, although it is 
likely that they were not.??? By contrast, the reason behind the retracing in 
P.Bodmer VIII, XI (LDAB 2565) and P.Aphrod.Lit. 11 (LDAB 2144) seems to be 
that the original letters appeared too pale,?*° and hence lacked in legibility.2^! 
And as regards P.Berol. inv. 21166 (LDAB 2656), our final example, it has been 
suggested that, though the "later penning' could have been done by the same 
hand that wrote the original letters, being a school exercise, it is more likely to 
have been written by the teacher and then traced over by the student.?*? 

A common denominator of all the above examples is that the retracing 
served to improve legibility, and thus it is likely that such a rationale also stood 
behind the retracing in +’. Though there are no signs in D^? of damage due 
to humidity (as in P.Mil.Vogl. vir 309 and P.Heid. inv. G 310), it is noteworthy 
that f.4v^ exhibits considerable marks of subsequent wear as well as a compar- 
atively greater number of pre-existing material defects.?*? More importantly, 
however, the original layer of ink appears to be rather pale (as in P-Bodmer 
vill, ΧΙ and P.Aphrod.Lit. 11), which may have led the second hand to retouch 


237 Piccione, ‘Considerazioni’, 65-6, 75. 

238 50 Edgar Lobel, ed., The Oxyrhynchus Papyri xxv1 (Graeco-Roman Memoirs 38; London: 
Egypt Exploration Society, 1961) 143. 

239 The presence of material damage suggests some interval interval between the manu- 
script's production and subsequent repairs. It seems more likely, therefore, that the repairs 
were done by the subsequent user or a library staff. On repairs in the context of ancient 
libraries and book collections, see Houston, Inside Roman Libraries, 228. 

240 OnP.Bodmer vill, X1, see Michel Testuz, Papyrus Bodmer vi1-1x (Cologny-Geneva: Biblio- 
thèque Bodmer, 1959) 29; Michel Testuz, Papyrus Bodmer x—x11 (Cologny-Geneva: Biblio- 
théque Bodmer, 1959) 50. Note that Testuz never attributes the retracing to any particular 
hand. See also Royse, Scribal Habits, 559 (and n. 85). On P.Aphrod.Lit. 11, see Jean-Luc 
Fournet, ed., Hellénisme dans l'Égypte du vr* siécle. La bibliothéque et l'oeuvre de Dioscore 
dAphrodité (2 vols.; MIFAO 115; Cairo: Institut Francais d'Archéologie Orientale, 1999) 1.96, 
who attributes the retracing to another hand that also added marginal notes. 

241 Perhaps the best-known example of this kind is Codex Vaticanus (LDAB 3479), where 
the fading letters—not uncommon with metallic inks—were retraced considerably later, 
perhaps in the tenth century. See Canart, ‘Notice’, 26, 43. 

242 See William Brashear, 'Gnomology; in Yale Classical Studies xxv111: Papyrology (ed. Naph- 
tali Lewis; Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1985) 9-10. 

243 See e.g. the gaps between papyrus strips that were written upon at 117-8, 10, 15, 18. 
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the letters. Why this activity was limited to f.4v> is more difficult to say, espe- 
cially since similarly pale letters can also be observed on the preceding Γ41/. 
Furthermore, a concern for legibility may have also stood behind the afore- 
mentioned supralinear rewritings. On those five occasions, the second hand 
either did not retrace the original letters at all (12:2a,?^^ 12:4) or, for some reason, 
deemed their retracing unsatisfactory (12:2b, 12:24b, and perhaps also 12:6) and 
expunged them. Thus, a second hand resorted to rewrite the letters supralin- 
early as an alternative means of clarification. Considering that the scribe does 
not appear to have engaged in such practice elsewhere in our manuscript, this 
is a welcome realisation, for otherwise we would have to credit him with an 
activity that would appear somewhat otiose. 


3 Conclusions 


Our papyrus has not been preserved in its original state. It thus invites ques- 
tions regarding its intended form and content, but also poses obvious limits on 
their reconstruction. Nevertheless, P4” is still one of the most extensive early 
Christian papyrus codices and so facilitates fruitful discussion. Working from 
the measurements of the extant leaves and their basic properties, we concluded 
that P47 was probably formed of a single quire that would have sufficed for 
the entire book of Revelation, with the final few pages possibly left blank. On 
the basis of the reconstructed kollemata, it seems that no more than one roll 
would have been needed for the production of our manuscript. Once bound, 
the scribe of P47 inscribed the codex, expectedly, in a single column. Since no 
ruling was used, keeping this layout uniform was impossible, as reflected in the 
varying lengths and number of lines per column. Though such inconsistency is 
quite normal in papyri, the aesthetics of P4” are by no means suggestive of a de 
luxe copy. 

As regards the writing and scribal practice, we observed that the round 
hand of Ὁ” fits best with a group of scripts that originated and continued to 
be attested in a bureaucratic, documentary milieu. Attested mainly from the 
second to fourth century CE, the closest dated parallels suggest that P4” was 
produced sometime in the latter half of the third or in the early fourth century. 
The rough, somewhat sloppy character of the hand, coupled with some pecu- 


244 Hereitseems likely that, had the later hand proceeded to retrace the tau, the combination 
of semi-cursive elements with overcrowded letters would have negatively affected the 
legibility of this word. The same applies to 12:4a. 
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liar forms of nomina sacra and frequent numerical abbreviations, bespeaks, 
again, a measure of informality. As noted, however, the abbreviations may well 
have been inherited, in which case their informality reflects the tradition lead- 
ing up to D^? rather than the manuscript's production setting as such. But even 
if we consider 9^" to be something of an informal copy, that does not necessar- 
ily indicate that the papyrus was destined for private or personal use alone.?45 
Although we ought not to make too much of the retracing on f.4v>, the fact 
that it was, apparently, effected by another hand could well indicate that our 
papyrus enjoyed subsequent use—whoever the user(s) might have been. 
Having scrutinised the most fundamental physical and scribal features of 
our papyrus, we may now proceed to consider the manner in which the scribe 
transmitted its text. Our first such discussion will concern scribal corrections. 


245 It would seem profitable to eschew the usual binary distinctions between ‘public’ vs 
‘private’ or ‘professional’ vs ‘unprofessional’ copy, and focus instead on the manuscript's 
production rather than the intended users. According to Johnson (Bookrolls and Scribes, 
157-60 [esp. 159]), it seems more appropriate to distinguish between 'professional' and 
'private' book production, judged on the basis of observable trends in the literary papyri. 
Considered in this way, D^? clearly betrays ‘private’ manner of production, as the level 
of craftsmanship displayed is not suggestive of someone accustomed to producing high- 
grade literary papyri. But as Johnson duly acknowledges (pp. 159-60), this distinction 
is not without problems either, as the material evidence may be interpreted in various, 
often conflicting, ways. See e.g. Eric G. Turner, ‘Scribes and Scholars of Oxyrhynchus, 
in Akten des ΥΙΠ. Internationalen Kongresses für Papyrologie Wien 1955 (ed. Rudolf M. 
Rohrer; MPER N.S., Band v; Vienna: R.M. Rohrer, 1956) 144: ‘It is not uncommon for the 
finest-looking hands to be marred by gross carelessness in transcription ... Conversely, 
occasionally among texts correctly written one finds hands so ill formed and idiosyncratic 
that one wonders whether they can be anything other than the personal handwritings of 
the scholars concerned. 


CHAPTER 3 


Scribal Corrections 


Ancient manuscripts display a variety of phenomena that may seem difficult 
for the users of critical editions to appreciate. Indeed, one would search in 
vain there for visual marks like nomina sacra, numerical abbreviations, readers’ 
notes, or paragraphing. Slightly different is the situation of manuscript correc- 
tions: they are, in varying degrees, represented in apparatus critici and so their 
textual content can be accessed by such means. But corrections are much more 
than textual changes: their mode, timing, author, and source are important sub- 
jects in their own right, subjects which are, in turn, of vital importance for the 
accurate appraisal of the corrections encountered in an apparatus. Corrections 
may also disclose scribes’ attitudes toward their task and texts they were copy- 
ing, thus being particularly valuable in the study of ancient book production.” 
Importantly, how corrections are interpreted may significantly alter one’s per- 
ception of scribes’ overall performance.? Understandably, then, corrections will 
play an important role in our study of P+’, and we now turn to their analysis.* 


1 The Study of the Corrections in P47 


Although corrections in several manuscripts (including 9^?) have been the sub- 
ject of studies of various kinds? it seems that, particularly in the case of Ῥ47, 


1 So Hurtado, Artifacts, 186; Haines-Eitzen, Guardians, 109. 

2 So Haines-Eitzen, ‘Social History’, 489-90. 

3 Compare different interpretations of B's copying in Colwell, 'Scribal Habits’, n4, 118, 121-2, 
and Royse, Scribal Habits, 495—505, 544. See also Peter M. Head, 'Scribal Behaviour and Theo- 
logical Tendencies in Singular Readings in P.Bodmer 11 (999), in Textual Variation: Theological 
and Social Tendencies? The Fifth Birmingham Colloquium on New Testament Textual Criticism 
(ed. H.A.G. Houghton and D.C. Parker; Ts 3.6; Piscataway: Gorgias Press, 2008) 60-3, as well 
as his remarks in 'Scribal Habits in Early Greek New Testament Papyri: Papers from the 2008 
SBL Panel Review Session’, TC: A Journal of Biblical Textual Criticism 17 (2012) 11-12. 

4 Forapreliminary report on the material in this chapter, see my ‘Towards an Integrative Study’, 
70-2. 

5 Corrections in 945, P46, P47, 3566, P72, and 75 have been recently studied in Royse, Scribal 


Habits, 114-18, 211-44, 363-70, 409-90, 558-70, 625-47. On P45, see Zuntz, The Text of the 


Epistles, 252-62; Ebojo, ‘Papyrus 46, 290-322. On 96, see Gordon D. Fee, ‘Corrections of the 
Papyrus Bodmer 11 and the Nestle Greek Testament, JBL 84 (1965) 66—72; Gordon D. Fee, 
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much more can yet be done. Thus, the present chapter aims to examine cor- 
rections in P47 in a more precise and exhaustive manner, based on autopsy 
and high-resolution images. In what follows, we shall survey previous research 
on the corrections in P^? and consider relevant methodological issues. After 
that, we shall proceed to the analysis proper, followed by summary reflec- 
tions. 


11 Kenyon 
In his introduction to the editio princeps, Kenyon does not discuss corrections, 
and they receive only limited attention in his transcription and apparatus. 


‘The Corrections of Papyrus Bodmer 11 and Early Textual Transmission’, NovT 7 (1965) 247-57; 
Gordon D. Fee, Papyrus Bodmer 11 (396): Its Textual Relationships and Scribal Characteristics 
(SD 34; Salt Lake City: University of Utah Press, 1968) 57-75; Erroll F. Rhodes, ‘The Corrections 
of Papyrus Bodmer 11, NTS 14 (1967) 271-81. Several studies have been devoted to majuscules. 
On Sinaiticus, see Milne and Skeat, Scribes and Correctors, 40-50; Ken M. Penner, ‘Codex 
Sinaiticus Corrector Cb2 as a Witness to the Alexandrian Text of Isaiah’, yscs 45 (2012) 23- 
38; Peter Malik, ‘The Earliest Corrections in Codex Sinaiticus: A Test Case from the Gospel 
of Mark, BASP 50 (2013) 207-54; Malik, ‘Josef Schmid Revisited’; Peter Malik, ‘The Earliest 
Corrections in Codex Sinaiticus: Further Evidence from the Apocalypse’, TC: A Journal of 
Biblical Textual Criticism 20 (2015) 1-12; Klaus Wachtel, ‘The Corrected New Testament Text of 
Codex Sinaiticus’, in Codex Sinaiticus: New Perspectives on the Ancient Biblical Manuscript (ed. 
Scot McKendrick, David Parker, Amy Myshrall, and Cillian O'Hogan; London/Peabody: British 
Library/Hendrickson, 2015) 97-106. On Bezae, see Parker, Codex Bezae, 123-79. On the Freer 
Gospels Codex, see James R. Royse, ‘The Corrections in the Freer Gospels Codex’, in Hurtado, 
Freer Biblical Manuscripts, 185—226. On the Dead Sea Scrolls, see Emanuel Tov, ‘The Textual 
Base of the Corrections in the Biblical Texts Found at Qumran’, in The Dead Sea Scrolls: Forty 
Years of Research (ed. Devorah Dimant and Uriel Rappaport; sTDJ 10; Leiden: Brill, 1992) 299- 
314; Emanuel Tov, Scribal Practices and Approaches Reflected in the Texts Found in the Judean 
Desert (STDJ 54; Leiden/Boston: Brill, 2004) 222-30. On the Nag Hammadi codices, see Wolf B. 
Oerter, ‘Schreiber oder Korrektoren? Zu den Korrekturen in den Nag-Hammadi-Schriften;, in 
Coptic Society, Literature and Religion from Late Antiquity to Modern Times: Proceedings of the 
Tenth International Congress of Coptic Studies, Rome, September 17th-22nd, 2012, and Plenary 
Reports of the Ninth International Congress of Coptic Studies, Cairo, September 15th-19th, 2008 
(ed. Paola Buzi, Alberto Camplani, and Federico Contardi; 2 vols.; OLA 247; Leuven: Peeters, 
2016) 1163-75; Wolf B. Oerter, ‘Verlesen? Verhórt? Zu den handschriftlichen Korrekturen in 
den Nag-Hammadi-Schriften, Studie a Texty 22 (2013) 70—9. On early Christian manuscripts in 
general, see Mugridge, Copying Early Christian Texts, 104-8. On the Greek literary papyri, see 
Franco Montanari, ‘Correcting a Copy, Editing a Text. Alexandrian Ekdosis and Papyri, in From 
Scholars to Scholia: Chapters in the History of Ancient Greek Scholarship (ed. Franco Montanari 
and Lara Pagani; Trends in Classics, Supplementary Volume 9; Berlin/New York: Walter de 
Gruyter, 2011) 1-15. See also Houston, Inside Roman Libraries, 227—8. On school exercises, see 
Cribiore, Writing, Teachers, and Students, 95-6. 
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Altogether, he notes nine corrections, which also appear in our discussion: 9:20, 
10:4, 11:10, 13:16, 14:10, 14:11, 15:3, 16:11, 16:15. Where Kenyon provides more specific, 
though still very limited, comments (10:4, 11:10, 13:16, 14:10, 15:3, 16:11), he does 
not remark on the identity of the corrector, except for 13:16, where he refers to 
the ‘man. pr’ (= manus prima). Since another hand is never hinted at, Kenyon 
possibly ascribed all the corrections to the original scribe. 


1.2 Comfort and Barrett 
Comfort and Barrett include several newly identified corrections, along with 
brief explanatory remarks throughout. Notably, they postulate a second cor- 
rector ('c?) who ‘made some additional corrections and darkened many let- 
ters.6 This claim, however, is never substantiated and, as shown below, many 
such assertions seem unwarranted. Most often, Comfort and Barrett do not 
specify the identity of a corrector, apart from a few places assigned to c?.” 
Other than the nine corrections identified by Kenyon, Comfort and Barrett also 
include: 9:14, 10:6, 11:2, 11:6, 11:7, 11:17, 12:16, 13:3, 13:5, 13:6, 14:3, 16:3, 16:4, 16:8, 16:14.8 
These also appear on our list, although 11:7 and 16:14 are construed differently. 
As regards their c? corrector, Comfort and Barrett mostly ascribe to him 
only certain types of scribal activity that cannot be regarded as corrections 
proper. Firstly, it is the previously discussed supralinear rewritings on f.4v>, 
where their assignment of another hand seems indeed plausible.? Further, 
Comfort and Barrett attribute to c? all cases of ‘darkening’ letters (except 16:3).!° 
As it is, at 9:20, 11:12, 11:13, and 11:19, the change in ink colour is due to scribal re- 


Comfort and Barrett, 335. 

At 1236, Comfort and Barrett, 344 posit a 'c" corrector. This hand is never mentioned in 
their introduction; hence, it is unclear whether it is a typographical error or yet another 
hand is indeed postulated. 

8 At the time of Comfort and Barrett's publication, 11:17, 12:16, 13:3, and 1634 had already 
been reported in Royse, ‘Scribal Habits’, 344-6. All of Comfort and Barrett’s corrections 
are also noted later by Jaros, Das Neue Testament. In fact, at virtually every point where 
Comfort and Barrett have a note on a correction or indeed any other phenomenon in 
the manuscript—including their ‘darkening’ of letters—Jaro$ edits or comments in like 
manner (apart from the purported darkening of an entire line at f.4r/ 1.24, which Jaroš 
passes over). Where Jaros departs from Comfort and Barrett is in his silence about a second 
corrector. 

9 See pp. 66-70 above. 

10 The places so marked by Comfort and Barrett are as follows: 9:20 (1219 1.6): µυχαται, 
10:7 (fart 1.92): οταν, 1111 (f.3v> 110): επεςεν, 112 (£3-L11): nxovca φωνής, 1112 (Ε3-|.15): 
εµετρηςαν, 11:13 (£.3-L18): της πο, 1119 (41.419 1.24): entire line, £ 4v: entire page, 1415 (f.8r> 
1.22): ε[ ζ]ξηλθεν, 16:3 (Γον! 1.7): ε[χ]ξεχεεν. 
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inking." At 10:7, 11:1, and 16:3, the scribe wrote the letters in two attempts— 
something not uncommon in our papyrus.” And at 1112 and 14:15, we have a 
combination of poorly executed letters and scribal re-inking. 

Finally, Comfort and Barrett remark on three further places that are not, 
strictly speaking, corrections and hence do not appear in our analysis: 


10:1 ({1ν 1.23): οὐρανοῦ 
Here Comfort and Barrett postulate: ‘Second v was added in the right margin.!? 
Since the next line is defective, the claim of a second upsilon is unwarranted. 
The scribe wanted to complete the word on this line in order to avoid an 
irregular word division.!^ 


1110 (f.3v^ 1.4): 18 
Comfort and Barrett state: ‘A colon-shaped mark precedes 8.5 However, the 
traces of a horizontal line are more likely to indicate an iota, the colon-like 
shape resulting from the breakage of a fibre running through the middle of this 
letter. 


14:4 (£-7v4 1.2): αρχής 
Comfort and Barrett suggest: ‘A backslash was added before χ.16 There are 
unidentifiable pale traces of ink on the right, specifically above the right ver- 
tical of the eta, possibly suggesting an erasure. It seems impossible to retrieve 
the erased content, as even an Uv image failed to reveal the underwriting. Given 
the absence of paratextual features in P47, this ‘backslash’ is unlikely to be 
something of that nature. 


1.3 Royse’s Study 

The only analytical treatment of 'D^"s corrections is found in Royse's recent 
monograph.!" Royse's list contains twenty-four corrections, all of which he 
attributes to the original scribe? Apart from those already noted, Royse also 


11 So also Royse, Scribal Habits, 364. 

12 Seep. 48 above. 

13 Comfort and Barrett, 338. 

14 Soalso Royse, Scribal Habits, 364—5. 

15 Comfort and Barrett, 340. 

16 | Comfort and Barrett, 346. 

17  Scribal Habits, 363—70. 

18 X Scribal Habits, 363, 365. But see also his discussion of 13:16 (p. 369), and my response in n. 
83 below. 
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cites 10:10 (£2v 1.8), supposedly an in scribendo correction from βιβλιον to 
βιβλιδιον.:9 However, this is probably just an imperfectly executed omicron: the 
papyrus surface is rather uneven here, which might have affected the direction 
of the stroke, resulting in a sloppily written bottom line. 

Following a pattern roughly consistent throughout his monograph, Royse 
analyses the corrections in ^" under several different categories.?? First, Royse 
discusses ‘corrections in scribendo'?! He classifies as such the following read- 
ings: 9:14, 10:6, 10:10, 11:2, 11:7, 11:10, 12:16, 13:5, 14:10, 16:14. For each in scribendo 
correction, Royse provides an analysis of the incipient error as well as the 
subsequent correction event, thus providing valuable insights into the scribe's 
copying behaviour. Second, Royse discusses ‘corrections of slips’: 11:6, 13:3, 14:3, 
14:11, 16:3, 16:4, 16:8, 16:15.22? These were not made during the actual copying 
process, and rectify mostly orthographical and nonsense readings. Conversely, 
‘corrections of significant readings’ alter meaningful changes such as additions, 
omissions, substitutions, and transpositions—whether singular or not.?? At 


19 Scribal Habits, 365: ‘The scribe started to write βιβλιον. But he changed his mind while 
writing the N (more precisely, after writing the diagonal line), altered the O into A, retained 
the left upright of the N as I, changed the rest of the N into O, and wrote N to complete 
BIBAIAION: This scenario seems beset with difficulties. Firstly, there are no traces of a 
diagonal descending to the right from the iota. Secondly, the newly added omicron cannot 
have been created from the remains of the nu, since otherwise the diagonal stroke would 
have had to be written at too acute an angle—which it clearly was not. 

20  Royse's classification is, in fact, reminiscent of that of Rhodes, ‘Corrections. Indeed, 
Rhodes, too, opens his analysis with a discussion of corrections made in the process of 
copying, followed by later corrections of obvious errors and significant readings. Finally, 
Rhodes also discusses a few cases in ;66 where more than one hand may have been 
involved. The final point, however, is immaterial for Royse's discussion of +”, as all the 
corrections there are due to the original scribe. 

21 Scribal Habits, 365-7. 

22  Scribal Habits, 367-8. Incidentally, Royse also considers including in this category 10:6, ‘if 
it was not done in scribendo’ (p. 368). 

23 Note that Royse does not use the term ‘significant reading’ in its typical sense, as defined 
e.g. in Eldon Jay Epp, ‘Toward the Clarification of the Term “Textual Variant”, in Collected 
Essays, 121-2: ‘any reading that is not a nonsense reading, not a demonstrable scribal 
error, not an inconsequential orthographical difference, and not a singular reading’. This 
understanding of the term harks back to W.W. Greg, The Calculus of Variants: An Essay on 
Textual Criticism (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1927) 20: ‘only those variants which give rise to 
at least two groups of more than one manuscript each can be described as (genetically) 
significant variants. And only those which give rise to groups all of which are of more than 
one manuscript can be described as completely significant’ (emphasis original). On Royse’s 
use, see Scribal Habits, 91-2. 
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9:20 and 10:4, Royse judges the textual support to be coincidental,” but at 13:16, 
15:3, and 16:1, he postulates another Vorlage.?5 Finally, 11:17 is a ‘correction to a 
singular reading’.”® 

The main difficulty with Royse’s otherwise perspicuous taxonomy is that 
he never specifies what method he followed in distinguishing between the 
in scribendo corrections and those made later. Since later corrections do not 
receive such an extended commentary as do the in scribendo corrections, 
Royse’s rationale behind their classification is at times unclear. 


1.4 The Present Study 

Royse’s treatment of corrections, competent as it is, takes us only so far. Besides 
some aforementioned methodological problems, a significant limitation of 
Royse’s analysis is his reliance on the facsimile. This holds true for both the 
analysis and the identification of corrections. In fact, apart from the four 
corrections first noted in his dissertation,2” Royse’s more recent list is largely 
derivative of the previous editions. 

It seemed worthwhile, then, to subject the corrections of Ῥ47 to a fresh 
scrutiny, working with several sets of high-resolution images as well as the 
manuscript itself. In addition to the previously identified readings, eleven 
corrections are reported here for the first time: 9:n, 11:13, 11:18, 12:4, 13:14, 13:158, 
13150, 14158, 14150, 16:2, 16:18.28 The resulting list of corrections, then, contains 
thirty-six readings.?? 

Regarding the approach, one could argue that a method of studying cor- 
rections is, at least partially, exclusive to the manuscript under investigation, 
since the extent and character of correcting activity may vary significantly from 
manuscript to manuscript. Thus, both the nature of the manuscript's correc- 
tions and the patterns emerging from them dictate the system of classification 
and the placement of the corrections within that system. It seemed more prof- 
itable, then, to eschew prior typological classification, and instead to present 
the analysis of all the readings as a continuous commentary. Our discussion 
will thus be more transparent, especially in the case of newly reported correc- 
tions whose identification needs to be substantiated. 


24. Scribal Habits, 368-9. 

25 Scribal Habits, 369. 

26 Scribal Habits, 370. 

27 Seen. 8 above. 

28 Although I identified the correction at 16:19 independently, it is not listed here as it also 
appears on VMR. 

29 For the master list, see Appendix D. 
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At each point, we shall also seek to describe the initial error that stood 
behind the correction. This is of vital importance, as the character of the ori- 
ginal reading bears on the nature and timing of the subsequent correction. If 
a correction was made at a later stage, it could have been made against the 
same exemplar or, in the case of textually significant shifts, another exemplar. 
Such a possibility, however, cannot be turned into probability without further 
scrutiny—especially with minor variations, which can be plausibly explained 
as coincidental. I would suggest, in fact, that palaeographical considerations 
take priority, at least initially, over textual. For if a reading prior to the correc- 
tion can be explained, on palaeographical grounds, as a scribal error and if such 
an error fits within the scribe’s known tendencies, then even significant textual 
support may be plausibly regarded as coincidental. In any case, it seems reas- 
onable initially to appeal to Occam’s razor, and assume that a scribe used the 
same exemplar for both copying and correction, since only solid, cumulative 
evidence can warrant such a hypothesis.3° 


2 Analysis of the Corrections 


We now turn to our analysis of scribal corrections. Each reading discussed 
below is identified by scripture reference and manuscript location, followed 
by transcription and classification.?! The newly reported corrections are noted 
with a double asterisk. 


9:1 (firs 1.6): εχ[ο] € t (NONS)** 
There appear to be traces of a round letter underneath the epsilon. Normally, 
epsilon is written in three strokes, whereas the letter underneath exhibits a 
more homogeneous oval shape—in accord with the scribe's practice of writing 
omicron.?? This being the case, the initial error may be viewed as due to 
anticipation?? (ονομα) or visual confusion (e/o). The scribe probably never 


30 The prime example is 996, on which see esp. Royse, Scribal Habits, 461-84. 

31 The sigla utilised below are: ORTH(ography), NONS(ense), OM(ission), ADD(ition), 
SUB(stitution), TRANS(position), WORD-DIV(ision), and DUB(ious). 

32 Seep. 50 above. 

33 Cf. Matthew J. Traxler and Morton A. Gernsbacher, eds., Handbook of Psycholinguistics 
(2nd edn; Amsterdam: Elsevier/Academic Press, 2006) 35: ‘The most common type of error 
is the anticipation of an upcoming sound... as in alsho share for also share. See also Marcel 
P.R. van den Broecke and Louis Goldstein, ‘Consonant Features in Speech Errors, in Errors 
in Linguistic Performance: Slips of the Tongue, Ear, Pen, and Hand (ed. Victoria A. Fromkin; 
New York: Academic Press, 1980) 47-9. 
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completed the nonsensical sequence, but rectified the blunder immediately by 
writing epsilon over omicron. 


9:14 (fart 112): [e] ο εχων (OM) 
The article is written over an epsilon, as evinced by the clearly visible remains 
of the upper curve and the hasta. The scribe initially omitted an article, thus 
beginning to write anarthrous eywv,3+ thus making the syntactical incongru- 
ence of this construction even more apparent.?* Upon writing the epsilon, the 
scribe immediately noticed his error and corrected it by writing the article over 
it. 


9:20 ({1ν 1.16): χαλκε΄α (SUB) 
The initial χαλκα is the most widely attested reading. Hence, one could argue 
that our scribe simply transmitted the reading of his Vorlage and amended it 
later, possibly against another exemplar. Apart from the strong textual sup- 
port, what might also speak in favour of this scenario is the darker ink of the 
supralinear epsilon, which could bespeak a later origin. Whereas the darker 
ink of the correction indicates that it was not made while writing χαλκα, its 
somewhat later origin does not necessitate a shift of Vorlagen, as we are only 
dealing with a minor spelling variation. Furthermore, though the three consec- 
utive contracted forms at 9:20 (χρυςα, αργυρα, χαλκα) enjoy much more abund- 
ant textual support,?6 it is noteworthy that Codex Sinaiticus—in Schmid's 
view, the closest textual ally of 39^7—has uncontracted forms at two of these 
(χρυςαια [= χρυςεα], χαλκεα).9΄ It is thus equally likely that the Vorlage con- 
tained uncontracted forms. The scribe, then, may have shifted the reading 


34 So also Royse, Scribal Habits, 365. 

35 Concerning this type of constructions in Revelation, Schmid, Studien, 2.239 asserts: ‘Die 
Apposition zu einem in einem casus obliquus stehenden Nomen steht im Nominativ. 
Dieser schwere Verstoß gegen die griechische Sprache hat immer wieder in einem Teil der 
Überlieferung Korrekturen veranlaft’ Indeed, one would have expected the participle to 
be in the dative (e.g. τω c αγγελω τω εχοντι κτλ.), and, as Schmid observes, such a shift in 
fact took place in 172 250 424 616 1611 1828 1862 1888 2018 2032 2084 2329. Schmid (p. 239 
n. 1) further notes that the participial constituents in the nominative (apart from Aeyov) 
always take an article, comparing 9:14 with 7:2, which reads αγγελον αναβαινοντα ... εχοντα. 
On solecisms in Revelation (including 9:14), see also BDF, $136(1); Laurentiu Florentin Mot, 
Morphological and Syntactical Irregularities in the Book of Revelation: A Greek Hypothesis 
(Linguistic Biblical Studies 8; Leiden/Boston: Brill, 2015) 107—216. 

36 See Royse, Scribal Habits, 856. 

37 Cf. Schmid, Studien, 2.178: ‘Die namliche Vorliebe für die unkontrahierten Formen zeigen 
S und $4” 
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of his exemplar to the contracted form (perhaps more familiar to him?38), 
possibly aided by phonetic factors.?9 


10:4 (5214 112): ac £ βρονται (OM) 
The scribe initially omitted exta. Although the initial reading is supported by 
C gig samss (sa 42,664), this support is unlikely to be genealogically significant. 
Firstly, the Sahidic tradition is divided here, largely in favour of the longer read- 
ing.*° Even if a bona fide agreement with one stream of the Sahidic tradition 
cannot be excluded, the accidental omission seems equally plausible. Further, 
of the entire Latin tradition, only Codex Gigas omits the numeral, rendering 
the possibility of a genetic agreement slim.*?? While the scribe of C may simply 
have inherited the reading from his Vorlage, 10:4 is not the only omission of a 
numeral in that codex,* and one could easily envisage a scribal error here as 
well. Hence, we are likely to be dealing with an accidental omission,^^ perhaps 


38 Although the open forms do occasionally occur in the papyri, the contracted forms are 
more common. See Gignac, Grammar, 11.116-17, 119-20. See also G. Mussies, The Morpho- 
logy of Koine Greek As Used in the Apocalypse of St. John: A Study in Bilingualism (Leiden: 
Brill, 1971) 131. Conversely, Royse, Scribal Habits, 368 suggests: ‘It is, in fact, tempting to 
believe that the contracted forms stood in the exemplar of P4, but our scribe neverthe- 
less chose to write the uncontracted forms. However, he carried through his intention only 
partially as he copied, writing the contracted form of the third adjective.’ Even so, it is dif- 
ficult to see the motivation behind such an arbitrary shift. 

39 Compare the misspelling of εαν as av due to contraction or vowel loss in the papyri, as 
documented in Gignac, Grammar, 1.305. 

40  OfthesixSahidic witnesses to this passage, only sa 42, 664 omit, while sa 32, 46, 655, 658 
have the numeral. Although the witness of sa 664 rests upon reconstruction, the length 
of the original line would probable have been insufficient to accommodate the longer 
reading. 

41 Itis noteworthy that the affected phrase in sa 42 is located at a line break (i.e. ποι 
uee|PovBBa1). The same applies concerning the witness of C (αι | βρονται). On errors at 
line breaks, see p. 149 (and n. 217) below. 

42 Note that I use the terms 'genetic' and 'genealogically significant' interchangeably to 
designate such agreements that, in my view, were not made by scribes independent of 
the exemplar. In this vein, see Paolo Trovato, Everything You Always Wanted to Know 
about Lachmann's Method: A Non-Standard Handbook of Genealogical Textual Criticism 
in the Age of Post-Structuralism, Cladistics, and Copy-Text (trans. Federico Poole; Storie e 
Linguaggi; Padua: Libreriauniversitaria.it, 2014) 55—6, who makes an important distinction 
between ‘monogenetic’ (i.e. genealogically significant) and 'polygenetic' (i.e. independent, 
non-genetic) errors. 

43 See Hernández, Scribal Habits, 147 n. 90. 

44. Soalso Schmid, Studien, 2.101; Royse, Scribal Habits, 369. On variants in Revelation involv- 
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due to visual confusion. As noted above, it is likely that at least some of the 
numerical abbreviations in D^? were transmitted from the Vorlage,^? possibly 
including this one. 

In correcting his error, the scribe added the missing zeta above the line, with 
an overline extending from the bottom curved stroke of an epsilon in the line 
above. The correction is likely to have been made after the completion of at 
least one following letter; otherwise, the missing letter would not have needed 
to be inserted above the line. A slight space between βρονται and the following 
xot, likely suggesting a pen-lift, might indicate that the scribe caught his error 
at that point. 


10:6 (£.2r4 1.20): [ε] χρονος (OM) 
Underneath the chi, there are traces of a curved stroke and a (much less con- 
spicuous) hasta, suggestive of an epsilon. The original letter leans slightly for- 
ward, as is typical of epsilons in P47.46 It seems, then, that the scribe began 
to write ectat due to homoeoteleuton (οτι χρονος ovxett ecrat).^? Alternatively, 
Comfort and Barrett think that 'epovoc was changed to ypovoc.48 However, the 
scribe left a considerable space after the initial epsilon, indicating that he prob- 
ably lifted his pen there and corrected himself immediately. Moreover, it seems 
unnecessary to postulate that the scribe created a non-word such as ερονος 
when a simpler scenario such as omission by a scribal leap is readily available. 


11:2 (£2v 1.23): μήνας [c ] pf (SUB) 
The scribe first wrote c (= ἕξ/διακόειοι). Though not nonsensical, this numeral 
scarcely fits the present context, as the author is clearly alluding to the Danielic 
period of three and a half years (Dan 7:25), which is picked up shortly after- 
wards in v. 3 and then explicitly at 13:5.49 The reading is effectively a dittography 


ing numerals, see also J.K. Elliott, ‘A Short Textual Commentary on the Book of Revelation 
and the "New" Nestle, NovT 56 (2014) 90-2. 

45 See further pp. 64-6 above. 

46 See p. 49 above. 

47 Cf. Royse, Scribal Habits, 365: ‘the scribe began to write o χρονος, but before completing 
the first o caught his error, changed the letter into x, and continued with ypovoc. Rather 
than postulating an unfinished omicron, it seems simpler to envisage a completed lunate 
letter such as epsilon. Even though the phonetic confusion of y/x is theoretically possible, 
the palaeographic evidence for kappa is absent here. 

48 Comfort and Barrett, 339. 

49 See Richard Bauckham, The Climax of Prophecy: Studies on the Book of Revelation (Edin- 
burgh: T&T Clark, 1993) 400-3; David E. Aune, Revelation (3 vols.; Word Biblical Comment- 
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(μήνας c)5° with a misplaced overline, which the scribe added in anticipation 
of the following uf.?! Considering that the fluidity of writing breaks off after 
the sigma, the scribe probably realised his error immediately?? and wrote a mu 
over the sigma, proceeding to complete the correct reading. 


11:6 (f.3r} 111): πας[α [η πληγη (NONS) 

Initially, the scribe wrote naca instead of macy. On the one hand, he may have 
implicitly misunderstood the case of the following πληγη as nominative. But it 
is difficult to see the reason for such a misunderstanding, especially if the scribe 
generally followed the meaning of the text he copied—an option which ought 
to be presumed without sufficient evidence to the contrary.5? Thus, we are more 
likely to have a perseveration of alpha from the previous syllable (naca). It 
appears that the horizontal bar of pi in the following πληγὴ is written over the 
left upright stroke of the eta, signalling that the following word may have been 
written after the correction.5+ 


ary 52; Dallas/Nashville: Word Books/Thomas Nelson, 1997-9) 11.609-10; Charles, Revela- 
tion, 1.279—80. 

50 50 also Royse, Scribal Habits, 367, whose account of the origin of this error, however, is 
starkly different from that proposed above: ‘The scribe's Vorlage read µηνας teccepaxovta 
(και) δυο, and after writing µηνας the scribe made a leap from one c to another (µήνας 
τεεςερακοντα), and started to write capaxovta. But after writing the c the scribe caught 
his incipient error, and then corrected by simply writing p over the c and continuing’ (p. 
366). However, Royse does not mention the presence of the original overline, which (at 
least partially) invalidates his account of the error. Had the scribe made such a leap, he 
would most likely not have written an overline above the sigma, thus confusing it with a 
numerical abbreviation. 

51  Inthelanguage of psycholingusitics, one might say that this reading is a curious instance 
of both perseveration and anticipation. For possible parallels, see e.g. van den Broecke 
and Goldstein, ‘Consonant Features, 47—65 (esp. 47-9). See also Sebastiano Timpanaro, 
The Freudian Slip: Psychoanalysis and Textual Criticism (trans. Kate Soper; London: NLB, 
1976) 97, 143-4. 

52 Cf. Comfort and Barrett, 339, who postulate that ‘cB was changed to μβ. This seems 
unlikely, since μβ was written in darker ink compared to the initial sigma. 

53 On this, see Klaus Junack, ‘Abschreibpraktiken und Schreibergewohnheiten in ihrer Aus- 
wirkung auf die Textüberlieferung, in New Testament Textual Criticism: Its Significance for 
Exegesis. Essays in Honour of Bruce M. Metzger (ed. Eldon Jay Epp and Gordon D. Fee; 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1981) 288-9; Jongkind, Scribal Habits, 135-6; Oerter, ‘Verlesen? 
Verhórt?, 78-9; Martin L. West, Textual Criticism and Editorial Technique: Applicable to 
Greek and Latin Texts (Teubner Studienbiicher Philologie; Stuttgart: B.G. Teubner, 1973) 
26; Timpanaro, Freudian Slip, 21. 

54 Alternatively, Royse, Scribal Habits, 367 lists this among ‘corrections of slips’, and classifies 
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11:7 (£314 112): αυ[τῳᾖ/των (WORD-DIV) 

At 11:7, as also at 16:14, we have a correction of erroneous word division at a 
line break. At 11:7, the scribe began to write αυτων. Having written the tau*5 
and probably also the left curve of the following omega, he may have realised 
that the line would not accommodate the entire word, thus necessitating word 
division. Given that the nu had to go with the preceding omega,°® the scribe 
cancelled the tau and the left part of the omega at the end of the line, and began 
the next line with vov.57 At 16:14, the scribe cancelled the prematurely written 
tau,58 and began the next line with τους. As argued by Royse, both corrections 
were made in scribendo,59 as seems clear from the even ink flow. Moreover, the 
second tau is, in both instances, situated at the beginning of the next line and 
does not project into the margin, which would have been inevitable had the 
correction been made later. 


1110 (f.3v> 1.4): [αυ ᾖτους (SUB) 
It seems that the scribe began to write αυτους. The matching ink of the correc- 
tion and the following text suggest that the scribe noticed his error immedi- 
ately, whereupon he crossed the superfluous «v out. Perhaps he did not even 


the original error as orthographic. Even so, the resultant nominative naca makes little 
sense in the context. 

55 Though the cancelled tau may appear slightly less obvious, any other option seems 
unlikely: the tau was positioned a little lower than usual due to the sloping writing; the 
left part of the horizontal bar is fully visible and is virtually untouched by the erasure. 

56 On word division, see Kenyon, Palaeography, 31-2; Bruce M. Metzger, Manuscripts of the 
Greek Bible: An Introduction to Greek Palaeography (2nd corrected edn; New York/Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 1981) 31; Turner, Greek Manuscripts, 16-17; Wilhelm Crónert, 
Memoria Graeca Herculanensis: cum titulorum Aegypti papyrorum codicum denique testi- 
moniis comparatam proposuit Guilelmus Crénert (Leipzig: B.G. Teubner, 1903) 10-18. See 
also Royse, Scribal Habits, 756-7, who notes that three further papyri in his discussion 
(P46, 3566, P72) involve corrections of word division. 

57 Similarly Royse, Scribal Habits, 366 does not note that the scribe may have begun to write 
an omega. 

58 Cf. Comfort and Barrett, 350, who only note that '[a]n indistinguishable mark follows 
av’. Admittedly, the erasure obliterates the original letter quite successfully. Nonetheless, 
it seems difficult to find any more plausible option than the one advocated above, for, 
due to the shape of the erasure, the letter in question must have had an upright stroke 
and, moreover, there also appear to be some (barely visible) traces of a horizontal bar 
on the right. The most likely reason why the horizontal bar is not visible anymore is that 
the scribe erased it, as seems likely from the noticeably rougher papyrus surface in that 
area. 

59  Scribal Habits, 366-7. 
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complete the upsilon, as the expunged letter does not seem to extend low 
enough to the baseline. At any rate, the expunction lines make the original writ- 
ing virtually illegible. 


11:13 (f.3v> 1.21): [ζ] χειλιαδες & (TRANS)** 

Underneath the chi, there appear to be traces of another letter, probably zeta. 
Compared to chi, there are some stark differences in letter formation. The 
original letter begins, unlike chi, with an upper horizontal stroke. Moreover, 
there is an oblique line at the base of the letter that the scribe then used to form 
a diagonal of chi, which is otherwise always written in one movement.®° Apart 
from the peculiarly short upper horizontal bar! the letter is formed similarly 
to the zeta positioned after χειλιαδες. If so, the scribe may have looked ahead 
in his Vorlage, and mistakenly copied the numeral first. Alternatively, he may 
have been influenced by the preceding occurrences of χιλιαδες (7:4, 7:5 [12x ]), 
where χιλιας always follows the number of thousands. 


1117 (f.4r 112): o [θ]κε (OM) 
The scribe began to write o 6c, probably due to visual confusion. It is difficult to 
determine whether the Vorlage read xc o 6c with N 2595* (pc)8? or xe o 6c with 
most other witnesses. Given the massive textual support for xe, it seems likely 
that this reading, too, stood in p^"s exemplar. Although Ν has some affinity 
with 47, its reading might be a scribal assimilation to the following Oc, coin- 
cidentally supported by 2595*.63 Thus, the scribe may have skipped over xe and 
began to write o 8c. Since the space between the original theta and the following 
sigma is somewhat bigger than usual and the middle horizontal stroke of the 
theta does not extend to the sigma as it does in other instances of 6c in 947,64 
he might have noticed his error before completing the nomen sacrum, possibly 


60  Seep.51above. 

61 The somewhat untypical position and shape of the stroke are due to its connection with 
the descender from the previous line. 

62 Schmid, Apokalypsetext, 91 and Royse, Scribal Habits, 857 cite the Coptic support for 
this reading, but this seems misleading, as the Coptic requires common nouns to take 
a definite article to express direct address. Hence, the Coptic could attest either the 
vocative or the nominative of direct address. See Bentley Layton, A Coptic Grammar with 
Chrestomathy and Glossary: Sahidic Dialect (3rd rev. edn; Porta Linguarum Orientalium, 
Neue Serie 20; Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz Verlag, 2011) $845, 137. 

63 Itis not impossible that 2595* (cola 1.43) also reads xe, as the epsilon may just have been 
poorly executed. 

64 ο nag (μή 112; 2x), 15:3 (f.gr> L6), and 16:7 (£.9v4 119). 
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upon writing the theta. The correction, however, was carried out imperfectly: 
though the scribe altered the contracted form of θεος into κυριος, he failed to 
restore the vocative and delete the article (often concomitant with the nomin- 
ative of direct address®), thus creating a singular reading.96 Upon making the 
correction, the scribe also created a singular dittography o 6c ο ὃς, most likely 
by a backward leap. 


118 (£4r4 1.20): wetxe[[v]]‘o’vc (NONS)** 

Royse regards this as an instance where the scribe simply ‘wished to clarify his 
writing’ by rewriting a letter over the line.®” Despite the papyrus damage at this 
point, however, the high-resolution image clearly shows that the scribe began 
to write µεικρν: immediately after the kappa, there is a clearly visible descender 
of the rho, whose upper part is missing due to a broken-off fibre, followed by 
a letter comprised of two upright strokes and a diagonal descending from the 
left,68 consistent with the way in which our scribe writes nu.9? The scribe then 
inked over the misplaced letter and wrote the correct one above the line, thus 
proceeding to copy the word in its correct form. We thus have a nonsensical 
slip corrected in scribendo. 


12:4 (f.4v> 113): [o] wv (ORTH)** 

One may observe traces of a circular shape between the original tau and nu, 
reminiscent of omicron. The initial reading may have been influenced by the 
preceding τριτον or phonetically conditioned (ο/ω).Ὁ Either way, the scribe 
at some point realised his error and corrected it supralinearly. More precise 
analysis is virtually impossible, owing to the later retracing and several sloppily 
written letters by the hand that retraced the page.” Perhaps the scribe noticed 
the syntactical incongruence while copying the following noun. 


65 See BDF, $147; A.T. Robertson, A Grammar of the Greek New Testament in the Light of 
Historical Research (3rd edn; New York: Hodder & Stoughton, 1919) 264, 461. 

66 50 also Royse, Scribal Habits, 370, who, despite a similar analysis, does not classify the 
correction as in scribendo. 

67  Scribal Habits, 364. 

68 Confirmed by microscopic inspection (30 July 2013). 

69 Seep. 50 above. 

70 See Gignac, Grammar, 1.277; Edwin Mayser, Grammatik der griechischen Papyri aus der 
Ptolemáerzeit; mit Einschluss der gleichzeitigen Ostraka und der in Ägypten verfassten In- 
schriften, Band τ: Laut- und Wortlehre, Teil 1: Einleitung und Lautlehre (2. Auflage bearbeitet 
von Hans Schmoll; Berlin/Leipzig: Walter de Gruyter, 1970) 75-7. 

71 Possibly, the later hand made several attempts at rewriting the omega, perhaps because 
the initial correction seemed unclear. 
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12:16 (f.5v> 116): mv] ‘y vvar (NONS) 

This correction could be interpreted in two ways. Firstly, the scribe may have 
mistaken the dative article in his exemplar for the accusative. Having written 
την, he noticed the incongruence,” cancelled the nu, and added a supralin- 
ear gamma, thus proceeding to complete γυναικι. The main difficulty with this 
scenario, however, is that starting the next word with a supralinear charac- 
ter seems odd, and $4” lacks any convincing analogues (except for, perhaps, 
14:10, discussed below). Alternatively, the scribe may have committed a more 
convoluted error— perhaps aided by the phonetic confusion??— and actually 
completed the nonsensical υναικι. However, having noticed the non-word he 
had just created, the scribe cancelled the nu, and wrote the missing gamma 
supralinearly.”4 In support of the latter scenario, a vacant space after vvatxt may 
suggest that the scribe paused to make the correction at that point. Moreover, 
the fact that the correct letter was inserted supralinearly might indicate that he 
had already written at least some characters after the nu. 


13:3 (f.6r> 110): εθ[α ]εραπευθη (ORTH) 

The scribe initially committed an orthographical slip, probably phonetically 
conditioned.” It seems that he had completed the word first, and subsequently 
corrected the error by writing a (conspicuously larger) epsilon over the mis- 
placed alpha. This sequence follows from the fact that the epsilon is noticeably 
darker and its hasta is written over the following rho. There is also a space 
between εθ[α ]εραπευθη and the following text, most likely indicative of a pause 
in writing. 


72 The verb βοηθέω requires a dative indirect object, which may have triggered the scribe's 
recognition of his error. Cf. LSJ and BDAG, s.v. βοηθέω. 

73 So Royse, Scribal Habits, 366. On the (admittedly rare) omission of y before front vowels, 
see Gignac, Grammar, 1.72. See also Francis T. Gignac, 'The Pronunciation of Greek Stops 
in the Papyri, Transactions and Proceedings of the American Philological Association 101 
(1970) 188. The phonetic confusion, however, does not seem to account for the shift from 
τη to την. 

74 So Comfort and Barrett, 344. Incidentally, Royse, Scribal Habits, 366 n. 41 also entertains 
the possibility of the correction’s later origin, although he prefers to classify it as in 
scribendo. 

75  Theinterchange of a/g is very common in the papyri, and probably signals bilingual inter- 
ference. Since the affected syllable is unstressed, the shift may also have resulted from 
phonetic confusion. See Gignac, Grammar, 1.283-6; William H. Worrell, Coptic Sounds 
(University of Michigan Studies, Humanistic Series 26; Ann Arbor: University of Michigan 
Press, 1934) 104. But see Mayser, Grammatik, 1.1.44: ‘Die meisten Beispiele sind wahrschein- 
lich durch Assimilation zustandegekommene Verschreibungen’ 
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13:5 (f.6r> 115): εδο[η α]θη αυτω (NONS) 
The scribe skipped over the theta and began to write the following αυτω, 
resulting in the nonsensical sequence εδοή o. The cause of this slip is not 
entirely clear, although the visual confusion of 0/9 is possible."? What seems 
more obvious is that the scribe noticed his error immediately: he wrote θη over 
ya and then proceeded with αυτω ετοµα κτλ. 


13:6 (£.6r^ 118): η[λ]νοιξεν (NONS) 

Here the scribe began to write yA, but rectified his slip in scribendo. That the 
underlying letter is a lambda and not merely a poorly executed nu seems 
obvious from the starkly different formation of these two letters. While nus in 
P4 tend to be formed in a sequence of three strokes, the letter in question 
appears to be in two strokes, with the oblique not touching the baseline.77 The 
initial reading, then, may have been a mechanical slip, which the scribe caught 
before proceeding any further."? The immediate origin of the correction follows 
from the matching ink flow of the original letter and the correction, as well 
as a brief space after the lambda, evincing a pause in writing. As often, the 
correction was effected by altering the original letter. 


13:14 (f.6v4 1.22): ‘e’teova (ORTH)** 
The scribe began to produce an iotacistic form ἵκονα, which he amended by 
inserting an epsilon intralinearly. Although this correction is, at first sight, not 
entirely obvious, there are several reasons to suggest that the epsilon was added 
subsequently. Firstly, in et-clusters, iota often touches the hasta of the preceding 
epsilon."? Secondly, all the occurrences of t in B^? have an ‘inorganic’ trema,®° 
which by definition cannot occur in et-clusters.?! Thirdly, the epsilon appears 
to have been written in a slightly lighter ink than the following iota, its top 


76 The possibility of phonetic confusion may be, it seems, dismissed, as aspirated stops/fric- 
atives were almost never omitted intervocalically. Cf. Gignac, Grammar, 1.98. 

77 Seep. 49 above. By contrast, Royse, Scribal Habits, 365 thinks that ‘probably the v is simply 
written imperfectly’. 

78 | C£ Comfort and Barrett, 344: Ἡλοιξεν was possibly changed to nvoğev’. 

79 As observed on p. 49 above. 

80 The only two ‘exceptions’ are the present instance and 16:15 (discussed below), where we 
have a corrected word which originally began with an epsilon. 

81 According to Turner, 'organic' tremata are used 'to separate those vowels in a cluster that 
do not belong together’ (e.g. crc), while ‘inorganic’ tremata are often used ‘to simply 
mark an initial vowel ... or to emphasize a final vowel’ (Greek Manuscripts, 101). On the 
use of tremata in Christian papyri, see Mugridge, Copying Early Christian Texts, 83—5. 
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curve slightly extending over the left dot of the trema. Moreover, the extremely 
narrow space between the preceding iota and the epsilon gives the impression 
that the latter was squeezed in. The timing of the correction is unclear. Whereas 
the scribe may have made the correction later, the space interval after the kappa 
may indicate that the correction was effected at that point. 


13158 (f.6v4 1.26): προς ψ ]κυνήεωειν (NONS)** 

The kappa in προεκυνήεωειν seems to have been written over an already existing 
letter: there is a horizontal line in the upper part of the letter, resembling a 
cross-like shape. It would be prima facie simplest to identify the underlying 
letter as psi, since it is the only letter with such a shape in our manuscript. What 
problematises this identification, however, is that the horizontal line seems to 
extend too far to the right in comparison with other occurrences of the letter 
in P4. In fact, the stroke has almost a cursive element to it, as it appears to 
extend from the top of the sigma to the left diagonal of the following upsilon. In 
the absence of further evidence, however, psi seems to be the most reasonable 
conjecture. If so, the original reading is likely to have been nonsensical, which, 
in turn, would explain what seems like an immediately executed correction. 


13:15b (f.6v4 Ι.27):θηριο[α]υ (NONS)** 

The area following the omicron is convoluted: besides some visible marks of 
erasure, there are traces of an oval line at the bottom-right side of the omicron, 
for which I do not have an explanation. At the bottom-left side of the following 
upsilon, there are clear traces of a loop and, further to the right, there appear 
to be traces of an oblique descending line. Both of these are suggestive of an 
underlying alpha, which appears to be, as usual, in two strokes.8? What we have, 
then, is most likely to be a slip, perhaps by anticipation. Before advancing any 
further, however, the scribe noticed the blunder, erased parts of the loop and 
the top of the alpha, and wrote an upsilon over it. Having thus completed the 
word in its proper form, he proceeded with copying anoxtavOwew κτλ. 


13:16 (f.7r> 1.2): χαραγµα[τα | (SUB) 
The scribe initially wrote the plural χαραγµατα, which he then changed to the 
singular by crossing out ta.83 This correction may be explained in various ways. 
First, the scribe may initially have transmitted the reading of his exemplar, but 


82  Seep.48above. 

83 566 Royse, Scribal Habits, 369: ‘it is even possible that the erasure marks through the final 
two letters of χαραγµατα were made by a later corrector’. However, the marks display the 
same ink as the surrounding text, making our scribe a more likely possibility. 
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later altered it towards another exemplar.84 In favour of this view speaks the 
fact that both readings have relatively extensive external support:®5 


χαραγµατα Ὁ” 046 051 69 2020 2329 2351 2377 pm sa? Beat 
χαραγµα P47: x A C P 172 250 424 4685 498 1678 1778 1828 1862 2057 (2033 
2058) 2080 2814 rell gig vg sy arm 


On closer scrutiny, however, the support for the plural is less impressive and, 
save for the Sahidic version,86 does not involve the closest textual allies of P47. 
Another, and perhaps simpler, scenario is that the initial reading originated as 
a scribal error, triggered by the immediate context: influenced by the preced- 
ing plural indirect object αυτοις, the scribe replaced χαραγµα with the plural 
χαραγµατα, perhaps mistaking the original reading for a distributive singular.9? 
Moreover, he probably corrected this substitution in scribendo, as evidenced by 
the consistent ink flow between the cross-lines and the surrounding text. 


14:3 (f.7r> 1.20): αδ[ω ]ουειν (ORTH) 
Instead of the universally attested αδουειν, the scribe wrote αδωειν, thus creat- 
ing a singular reading. Though the initial reading is, effectively, a substitution 
of verb form, such a shift could hardly have been deliberate in this case. This 
occurrence does not seem to fit with any one of the recognised uses of sub- 
junctive in independent clauses,®* and the sense of the sentence in any case 
demands an indicative verb. More likely, then, we might have a case of phon- 
etic confusion.®9 Interestingly, the scribe erred in the same manner again when 


84 So Royse, Scribal Habits, 369. 

85 The evidence cited comes from Royse, Scribal Habits, 857. 

86 See further p. 215 below. 

87 Ineach of its seven occurrences (13:16, 13:17, 14:9, 14:11, 16:2, 19:20, 20:4), χάραγμα appears 
in the singular, since it signifies one particular mark (i.e. the name of the beast; cf. 
14:11) received by the worshippers of the beast. See further Aune, Revelation, 11.266. Such 
substitutions are not uncommon in the transmission of Revelation (cf. Schmid, Studien, 
2.124). On the distributive singular, see BDF, §140; Mussies, Morphology, 84; Herbert Weir 
Smyth, Greek Grammar (rev. Gordon M. Messing; Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1956) $998. 

88 Le. hortatory, prohibitive, or deliberative subjunctive. See further Albert Rijksbaron, The 
Syntax and Semantics of the Verb in Classical Greek: An Introduction (3rd edn; Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 2006) 39-40; ΒΡΕ, §§364—6; Smyth, Grammar, §§1795- 
812. 

89 On the interchange of ov/w, see Gignac, Grammar, 11.209, 213-14 and 11.292. See also 
Geoffrey C. Horrocks, Greek: A History of the Language and its Speakers (2nd edn; Malden/ 
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copying adoucw at 15:3, though without correcting the slip. It seems reasonable 
to suppose that the correction was made in scribendo. This is evinced by the 
mode of correction (alteration of letters) and the readjusting of the baseline, 
which, coupled with a conspicuous space between the final nu and the follow- 
ing omega, suggests a writing pause. 


1430 (f.7v4 1.26): του θυ [u] Tov (NONS) 

Having written tov θυ, the scribe leapt backwards due to homoeoteleuton, aided 
by the visually confusing sequence of genitives (του οινου του θυµου του θυ 
του κεκεραςµενου ακρατου). Thus, instead of copying the correct sequence, he 
began to create a peculiar dittography [το]υ θυµου του θυµου, with an overline 
retained from the nomen sacrum. Before proceeding any further, however, the 
scribe caught his blunder and corrected it by crossing out the misplaced mu 
and writing the correct tau above.?? The exact sequence of the correction is 
unclear, as the scribe could have written the tau and the following omicron 
in either order. However, he may have made the correction before completing 
upov, since the following omicron is written over the right edge of a deletion- 
line extending from the preceding mu.?! 


14:11 (f.8r> 1.6): προε|κυνουντ[α]ες (ORTH) 

This variation is likely to be phonetic in nature,?? even though other factors 
could also have been operative. The scribe corrected this slip by writing two 
curved strokes, and a (now almost invisible) short horizontal stroke, thus creat- 
ing an epsilon. Since the curve of the epsilon is much darker, it canot have been 
added immediately after the alpha. The final sigma follows the alpha smoothly 
and there is no indication that the scribe paused and lifted his pen to make a 
correction there. Where we do have a vacant space is between the following to 
and θηριον. This, coupled with the matching dark ink of the omicron (to), may 
suggest that the scribe caught his error at that point, even if later origin cannot 
be excluded. 


Oxford: Wiley-Blackwell, 2010) 112; Leo Depuydt, 'On Coptic Sounds, Orientalia 62 (1993) 
355; Worrell, Coptic Sounds, 103-5. 

90 Royse, Scribal Habits, 367 suggests that the scribe made a correction ‘at some point after 
writing µ and before continuing with tov ĝu again’. 

91 Observed by autopsy (31 July 2013). 

92 See further n. 75 above. See also Gignac, Grammar, 11.131, who notes that the accusative 
plural is sometimes used instead the nominative. Curiously, all three examples that Gignac 
cites concern—as above—accusative plural participles. 
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14158 ([8τ- 1.22): ε[ζ]ξηλθεν (NONS)** 

The scribe confused & with ζ, thus creating a non-word εζηλθεν.99 That the letter 
in question is a zeta rather than a xi seems clear from the fact that it extends 
below the line much further than in any other occurrence of xi in our papyrus.?^ 
One can also observe traces of a slightly curved horizontal stroke, extending 
to the left.95 Although the resultant reading is nonsense, its occurrence is 
unsurprising. The scribe seems to have had some difficulty with recognising 
the e&-compoundsin his exemplar, as seen on three further occasions (16:3, 16:4, 
and 16:8, discussed below). He probably made the correction after completing 
the word, as there is a noticeable break in writing at that point, the ink flow 
being consistent with the surrounding text. 


14:15b (f.8r> 1.24): πεμ[π]ψ[ον] (DUB/SUB)** 
Although a part of the word is lost due to the papyrus damage, it seems 
that, underneath the psi, there are traces of another letter, probably a pi. 
In general, the scribe writes psi with two strokes, the vertical line descend- 
ing well below the baseline.?6 The letter in question, however, has a short, 
fading stroke descending from the left part of the horizontal bar, adjoining 
the right lateral of the preceding mu—resembling a left upright of pi. The 
vertical of the psi extends—untypically of Ῥ΄΄.. -α]πιοβί as far as the previ- 
ous line, probably because it was added secondarily.9” On this reconstruction, 
the scribe began to write the word πέμπω in some sort of present-stem form 
(perhaps present imperative?).99 Given that the correction was made in the 


93 See Gignac, Grammar, 1.141, for an instance of interchange of ξ/ζ, which he interprets 
as ‘probably purely orthographic’, and thus not conditioned by any phonological confu- 
sion. 

94 The closest comparandum that I can find is at f.grJ 1.6, but even then, the letter is formed 
much more like other zetas in the manuscript, and does not descend as low as the present 
one. 

95 Seep. 49 above. 

96  Seep.51above. 

97 Compare the occurrences of psi at £2r4 112, f. 7r 1.8, f.8r> l12, £8v4 1.8, £9v4 1.9, and f1or^ 
115. 

98 Even so, this would seem more likely to be a scribal slip rather than an attempt at a 
stylistic improvement, as the present imperative would not be suitable for the context, 
especially when immediately followed by another aorist imperative (θεριςον). But see 
Schmid, Studien, 2.207: ‘Ganz verwischt ist der Unterschied zwischen dem Präsens und 
dem Aorist im Infinitiv und Imperativ: In support of this assertion, Schmid instances 
duplets of present and aorist imperatives occurring at 2:5, 3:3, and 3:19. Note, however, 
that, at each of these, the scribal variation was—unlike here—towards harmonisation. 
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scribe’s usual manner of altering misplaced letters in scribendo, such an origin 
is plausible in this case as well. 


15:3 (f.gr> 1.3): w` υ΄σεως (SUB) 

The scribe originally wrote µωςεως, which he then altered to µωυζεως. Both 
spellings are wellattested,?? leading Royse to regard this correction as betraying 
a shift of Vorlagen; given the commonality of both spellings, however, he also 
acknowledges that ‘one perhaps does not need to postulate a second exem- 
plar’}0° As it turns out, Royse's hesitation seems warranted. Granted that the 
spelling used initially is relatively well supported, the external support for 
the corrected version is earlier and far more extensive, including Sinaiticus. 
Although the papyrus surface is worn out at this point, it is not impossible that 
the correction was made shortly after the completion of the word. 


16:2 (£9v4 1.6): εικ[γ]ονι (NONS)** 

Under the omicron, there are traces of a diagonal descending from the left 
coupled with two upright strokes, betraying a nu. If so, the scribe initially wrote 
ειχν rather than εικο(νι), thus producing a nonsensical reading. The error may 
have arisen by anticipation of v—a common type of slip.!?! On the other hand, 
the scribe may have just made a mechanically conditioned error. Either way, 
the blunder was probably corrected immediately by writing an omicron over 
the misplaced letter. 


16:3 (£.9v4 L7): ε[χ]ξεχεεν (NONS) 
As noted, the scribe appears to have had a particular difficulty with εξ-σοπι- 
pounds, as he misspelt the word εξεχεεν on three consecutive occasions on this 
page.!?? Possibly, his sight leapt from εξ to £y by visual confusion. Alternatively, 
this may be another case of the anticipation error.!°? It appears that the scribe 


Incidentally, all three occurrences in Revelation of the imperative of πέμπω (xu, 1415, 
14:18) have an aorist stem. 

99 See Royse, Scribal Habits, 857. 

100 Scribal Habits, 369. 

101 For parallels from psycholinguistics, see e.g. Andrew W. Ellis, ‘Slips of the Pen; Visible 
Language 13 (1984) 265-84; Norman Hotopf, ‘Slips of the Pen’, in Cognitive Processes in 
Spelling (ed. U. Frith; London: Academic Press, 1980) 287-307. 

102 The scribe spells the word correctly at 16:3, whereas at 16:2 there is a vowel confusion 
(εξεχεην); 16:10 is preserved only partially ([εξε]χεεν); at 16:17, the papyrus is defective; the 
plural form at 16:6 (εξεχεαν) is spelt correctly. 

103 So Royse, Scribal Habits, 368 n. 45, who also acknowledges the possibility of the former 
scenario. 
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rectified this immediately by writing a xi over the misplaced chi, then complet- 
ing the word, as evinced by the consistent ink flow.!9^ The present analysis also 
applies to 16:4 and 16:8. 


16:4 (Γον! 1.10): ε[χ]ξεχεεν (NONS) 
See the discussion of 16:3 above. 


16:8 (Γον! 1.21): ε[χ]ξεχεεν (NONS) 
See the discussion of 16:3 above. 


16:11 (£1or^ 1.5): εβλαςφημ[ηεα]᾽ου΄ν (SUB) 
The scribe began to write the well-attested εβλασφημηεαν, but then altered it to 
the much more poorly attested εβλασφημουν.Ι05 He expunged nca by inking over 
the individual letters and crossing them out with two overlapping horizontal 
lines, and wrote ov above the line. Four possible scenarios come to mind. Firstly, 
the scribe may have transmitted the reading from the exemplar, which he then 
corrected against another exemplar.!°6 But since the correction probably arose 
in the process of copying, this scenario seems unlikely. Secondly, the exem- 
plar may have contained a correction or reader's note, which misled the scribe 
to introduce the wrong reading or to wrongly alter the correct initial reading. 
As it is, a dearth of evidence in support of this hypothesis—especially in the 
case of such minor variation—renders this solution unattractive.’ Thirdly, the 
scribe may have followed the reading of his exemplar, but then reconsidered it 


104 Cf. Royse, Scribal Habits, 368 n. 45, who entertains an in scribendo origin only in the case 
of ‘an internal leap’. 

105 Royse (Scribal Habits, 821), cites 1678 1778 2080 (pc) gig sa bos. The three minuscules cited 
comprise the sub-group Lof Schmid's Andreas text form, on which see his Studien, 1.11.307— 
13 and 2.26. 

106 So Royse, Scribal Habits, 369, who, however, cautiously adds that ‘at 16:1 the resulting 
reading is an asterisked reading, although probably the support there is not coincid- 
ental’. 

107 For an insightful discussion and examples of reader's notes and their potential role in 
the rise of textual variation, see Ulrich Schmid, 'Conceptualizing "Scribal" Performances: 
Reader's Notes, in The Textual History of the Greek New Testament: Changing Views in 
Contemporary Research (ed. Klaus Wachtel and Michael W. Holmes; sBL Text-Critical 
Studies 8; Atlanta: Society of Biblical Literature, 2011) 49-64; Ulrich Schmid, ‘Scribes and 
Variants—Sociology and Typology’, in Houghton and Parker, Textual Variation, 16-23. In 
view of Schmid’s remarks, however, it seems difficult to envisage a marginal note here 
with just an alternative past-tense form. If at all, one would have expected a supralinear 
correction, but even such a scenario seems tenuous. 
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based on his personal preference.!98 Though this scenario seems plausible, our 
manuscript does not provide any adequate parallels. Finally, the initial read- 
ing may have arisen as a harmonisation to the context (16:9),!°9 which the 
scribe noticed and corrected at some point. Our scribe's demonstrable tend- 
ency towards harmonisation gives somewhat greater credence to the fourth 
scenario.!o 


16:14 (£1or^ 119): αυ[τ]]τους (WORD-DIV) 
See the discussion of 11:7 above. 


16:15 (f1oro 1.21): εἹδ[ου] (ORTH) 

The scribe wrote ἴδου in its standard spelling, including an inorganic trema. 
Subsequently, he inserted an epsilon above the line, resulting in the ortho- 
graphically inferior εἴδου, which is, apart from one instance (12:3), used con- 
sistently throughout the manuscript (9:12, 11:14, 14:1, 1414).11 Though one could 
construe this correction as due to the scribe’s preference for the iotacistic 
spelling, given the general character of the previously noted corrections in 
p47 and their relatively sparse occurrence, this option seems somewhat less 
probable. It seems more likely, then, that the scribe initially deviated from his 
exemplar, which already contained this iotacism.!!? 


1638 (Ε1ον! 1.5): φωναι [ς]και (OM)** 
Underneath the kappa (in the area of the upright stroke), there are notable 
traces of a curved stroke. Moreover, one may observe traces of erasure in 
the area between the upright and the upper diagonal. Such a curved line 
could betray various letters. Firstly, the underlying letter could be epsilon, 
although in 39^? the upper curve of epsilon tends to be a little more open, 
with the hasta often, though not always, positioned slightly higher. In our case, 


108 The choice of imperfect could have been influenced by the preceding imperfect verb 
εµαεωντο, but this does not seem to be pragmatically sensible. On imperfect and aorist 
in narratives, see Rijksbaron, Syntax and Semantics, u-14. See also BDF, $8327, 329- 
30. 

109 Although 4” is lacunose at 16:9, it might have read εβλασεφημηεαν with rest of the manu- 
script tradition. 

110 Onharmonisations, see pp. 141-4 below. 

111 Naturally, the remaining occurrences of eiàov are written without tremata. However, in 
12:3, where the correct spelling occurs, the initial ı does have a trema. 

112 Cf. Royse, Scribal Habits, 367. 

113 See further pp. 59-60 above. 
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however, it seems that the top curve of the letter was more likely to be flatter 
or even bending. Secondly, the curved shape could also suggest an omicron. 
Palaeographically, there is not much evidence for or against this option, as 
the diagonals of the kappa prevent us from seeing anything further. Thirdly, 
the letter could also be a sigma. In general, sigmas are written in two strokes, 
beginning with the slightly bending (often almost flat) top, followed by the 
main left curve." As it turns out, this depiction fits squarely with the evidence 
at hand. Thus, upon writing φωναι the scribe might have skipped over xat 
due to homoeoteleuton (φωναι και), thereby beginning to copy σειεµος instead. 
After writing the left stroke of the sigma, however, he corrected his error, and 
proceeded with και cetcuoc εγενετο κτλ. 


16:19 (Ε1ον! 1.11): βαβυ|[ρ]λων (ORTH) 

The lambda is written in a markedly different manner compared to the scribe's 
usual practice.!5 Whereas the left arm is usually shorter, observing the baseline, 
the left stroke of our letter protrudes well below the baseline and ends in a 
leftwards-bending tail. In fact, there is a round shape in the top right position, 
which, coupled with the descender, betrays a rho. If so, the scribe began to write 
βαβυρ(ων), most likely because of phonetic factors.!6 It seems that the scribe 
made the correction while copying: he altered the rho into a lambda by adding 
a short oblique stroke sloping to the left from the upright, and another, longer, 
diagonal stroke with a curved top. 


3 Summary of the Scribal Correcting Activity 


As observed throughout our preceding discussion, the nature of the correcting 
activity in 9^7 seems fairly simple, indeed minimalist, and does not betray the 
work of a distinct ex officio corrector (διορθωτής), as does, for instance, P46.27 
It is noteworthy that there is a total absence in 39^? of correction marks or 
sigla that were at times deployed—frequently by senior correctors or by scribes 


114 See p.50 above. 

115 See e.g. the lambdas at the beginning of Il.9 and 10. A lambda written in straighter, but still 
diagonal, lines occurs further on 11 (μεγαλη). See also p. 49 above. 

116 For further discussion and references, see p. 119 below. 

117 SoZuntz, The Text of the Epistles, 253. See also Royse, Scribal Habits, 213-14, 235-9; Ebojo, 
‘Papyrus 46’ 307-12. See Haines-Eitzen, Guardians, 85—7, who questions the view that such 
recensional activity betrays the product of a scriptorium. For a different view, see Hurtado, 
Artifacts, 187-8. 
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themselves at a later review of their work—in literary manuscripts.! The 
minimalist nature of these corrections is also evident in their limited extent: in 
most cases, only one letter is affected; four corrections involve two letters (11:10, 
13:5, 13:16, 14:3); one correction involves three letters (1621). Nowhere in ^? do 
we encounter corrections in the form of substantial rewritings, cancellations 
of entire words or phrases, and extended marginal or interlinear insertions. 
Related to the limited extent of the corrections is the manner in which they 
were effected. In fact, wherever possible, the correct letter was written over the 
misplaced one (9:11, 9:14, 10:6, 11:2, 11:6, 11:17, 13:3, 13:5, 13150, 14:3, 14:11, 14150, 16:2, 
16:3, 16:4, 16:8, 16:18, 16:19); on a few occasions, the correct letter was produced 
using the original one or some of its parts (11:13, 13:6, 13:15a, 14:15a, 16:19). ? When 
cancellation of original letters was necessary, the unwanted characters were 
likely to be inked over or crossed out by several, relatively thick, lines (11:7, 
11:10, 11:18, 12:16, 13:16, 14:10, 16:11, 16:14) rather than erased (presumably) with 
a sponge, which only occurs on a few occasions (12:4, 13:15b, 16:18), and even 
then very sparingly, so that the original letters were not always expunged in 
toto. Deletions are never marked with supralinear dots, otherwise frequently 
used, inter alia, in literary papyri.!2° In those instances where overwriting or 
remodelling of the original letter was unfeasible, the correction was made 
supralinearly (12:16). This method was also applied where the scribe needed 
to insert a letter, in order either to change the spelling (9:20, 15:3, 16:15) or 
to rectify an omission (10:4). At one point, the initial spelling was corrected 
through intralinear insertion (1314). These methods were occasionally used in 
combination, depending on the situation. 

How are we to account for this economical correction strategy? For one 
thing, P47 is perhaps not a manuscript where one would expect signs of a 


118 See Turner, Greek Manuscripts, 14-15; Milne and Skeat, Scribes and Correctors, 40-50; and 
also Mugridge, Copying Early Christian Texts, 102-4. On corrections in the Dead Sea Scrolls, 
see Tov, Scribal Practices, 225-30. On the Nag Hammadi codices, see Oerter, Schreiber oder 
Korrektoren?’. See also June Ashton, Scribal Habits in the Ancient Near East: C.3000 BCE 
to the Emergence of the Codex (Mandelbaum Studies in Judaica 13; Sydney: Mandelbaum 
Publishing, 2008) 156-62. 

119 Note that the resultant letters are at times atypical (e.g. 9:20, 10:6) and/or bigger (e.g. x in 
10:6, 11:6, 11:17, 13:3, 13:5, 14:11, 14:158, 16:3, 16319); these corrections tend to have been made 
in scribendo. On this basis, then, the less clear cases could, perhaps, also be assigned an in 
scribendo origin. 

120 In discussing deletions in ancient school exercises, Cribiore, Writing, Teachers, and Stu- 
dents, 95 notes: ‘Rarely, but never in elementary work, students used expunging dots above 
the errors, and sometimes they used a combination of the different methods: 
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thorough, critical revision, as there is little reason to believe that we are dealing 
with the product of a professional book shop.!?! Nevertheless, rather than 
arguing from silence, it seems more advisable to seek an explanation for the 
scribe's correcting activity in his own copying behaviour, as it is precisely the 
scribe's errors that triggered these corrections in the first place. The initial 
errors, then, may be classified as follows: 


Orthography 7 


Nonsense 14 
Omission 5 
Addition ο 
Substitution 7 
Transposition 1 
Word division 2 


The three types of readings which were most frequently to attract correction 
were nonsense readings, substitutions, and orthographical readings. This is not 
unexpected, considering that nonsense errors and substitutions in particular 
were, thanks to their stronger immediate visual and semantic stimuli, more 
likely to catch the scribe's attention than omissions. These three groups of read- 
ings share several notable characteristics. In each case, the variation between 
initial and corrected readings only occurs at a level of a few characters—in 
most cases just one letter. Though the corrected omissions are, as noted, less 
numerous, they, too, exhibit a remarkably similar, minimalistic mode of cor- 
rection. It is also remarkable that, in the process of copying, our scribe noticed 
what appear to be the only two instances of strictly incorrect word division at a 
line break (11:7, 16:14); both of these were corrected, once again, at a level of one 
letter. Both corrections reflect the scribe’s concern for consistent word division 
at line breaks,?? a concern perceptible throughout the entire extant portion of 


121 In this vein, Mugridge, Copying Early Christian Texts, 109 observes that absence of critical 
signs for corrections in an extensive manuscript suggests a non-professional copyist. 
But see Eric G. Turner, Greek Papyri: An Introduction (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1980) 93: 
‘several of our surviving manuscripts, and especially those which are beautifully written, 
contain such serious un-noted errors that it is clear that their “proof-reading” was of a 
summary, superficial kind, if done at all. See also Eldon Jay Epp, ‘The New Testament 
Papyri at Oxyrhynchus in their Social and Intellectual Context’, in Collected Essays, 517, 
who remarks on the apparent absence of editorial activity in the Oxyrhynchus New 
Testament papyri. 

122 See Oerter's discussion (‘Verlesen? Verhórt?, 77) of an in scribendo correction in NHC III 
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3947.23 The much sparser occurrence of corrected transpositions and additions 
closely correlates with their overall sparse occurrence in D^? in general.!24 In 
summary, it seems that the extent of, and methods employed in, the correcting 
activity were partly indicative of the nature and extent of the initial errors. This 
confirms still further our initial supposition (following Royse) that all the cor- 
rections are due to the scribe himself. Besides the character of the initial errors, 
this is primarily evidenced by the matching colour and density of the ink as well 
as the similar letter formation in the corrections and the principal text of the 
papyrus. And, lastly, the manner in which the corrections were executed in any 
case does not suggest another hand.'25 

This leads us to yet another important consideration, namely, that the eco- 
nomical nature of the scribe's correcting activity may also be due to the factthat 
all the corrections in P47 seem to have originated at the copying stage of the 
manuscript's production. Indeed, twenty-eight of our corrections most likely 
originated in the process of writing the affected word.!?6 Though the remain- 
ing eight instances (9:20, 10:4, 12:4, 13:3, 13:14, 14:11, 15:3, 16:15) are less obvious, 
they, too, were probably effected shortly after the initial error—in some cases 
upon re-inking, in others upon completing a word, or indeed at any other point 
of copying the surrounding text. It appears, then, that, upon completion of 
transcription, the manuscript was never subjected to further scrutiny, either by 
the scribe or by anyone else. Thus, the errors which were corrected were only 
thosethat somehow stood out to the scribe's attention while he was copying the 
affected text, or perhaps shortly afterwards. Consequently, we may also dismiss 
the suggestion of another exemplar—evidence for which is, at any rate, slim.!27 


5, Dial. Sav. 133.24, which was possibly occasioned by the scribe's concern for the text 
layout. 

123 Besides the two presently discussed cases, there are 11 further instances where αυτος is 
(correctly) divided at a line break: far4 1l.3-4, Ειν-» 11.7-8, fav 1121-2, f.2v> 1.2034, £.314 
13-4, £.5r4 11.6—7, £.5r4 11.7-8, £8r— 11.204, f.9v4 112-3, for 11.23—4, Γ1ον! 1119-20. 

124 On additions and transpositions, see, respectively, pp. 130, 139-41, below. 

125 Cf Turner, Greek Manuscripts, 16: ‘The corrector's work will be revealed by different hand- 
writing, different ink (often not easy to detect in a photographic reproduction), and the 
"secondary" placing of his work in relation to the principal handwriting’ (emphasis ori- 
ginal). 

126 Cf. Royse, Scribal Habits, 365-67, who interprets ten of the twenty-four corrections on his 
list thus. 

127 Itis noteworthy that Royse, Scribal Habits, 369 postulates a second exemplar on the basis 
of three readings with a high potential for accidental variation: a change in number 
(1336), a minor spelling variation (15:3), and a change of mood (16:11). At the same time, 
however, he is more hesitant to postulate another exemplar for 975, which contains fifteen 
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Furthermore, there appears to be a total absence of arbitrary correction: in all 
cases, the scribe strove to restore the reading of his exemplar, even though on 
occasion he failed to do so successfully. It must be kept in mind, however, that 
obvious slips such as nonsense readings and orthographicals could have been 
corrected without consulting the exemplar. 

Although a more detailed study of the corrected and uncorrected singulars 
will be reserved for the following chapter, we may, by way of comparison, briefly 
consider their respective rates. Assuming that the singular readings are due to 
the scribe himself,!28 we shall thus observe not only what the scribe did correct, 
but also what he did not correct, as seen in the following table: 


Reading Corrected singulars Total singulars Rate (%) 
Orthography 5 21 23.8 
Nonsense 14 21 65 
Omission 5 16 31.3 
Addition ο 5 ο 
Substitution 1 25 4 
Transposition 1 3 33.3 
Total 26 91 28.6 


As one might expect, by far the highest rate of the corrected singulars belongs 
to the nonsense readings. These were the most likely ones to strike the scribe as 
erroneous, either during copying or at a subsequent glance at his work: almost 
two thirds of this group were cleared out by means of scribal correction. Second 
in order are transpositions, but their high rate might be misleading, as there 
are only three singular transpositions in P4. Even so, noticing a rare error 
betrays a degree of alertness. Furthermore, the scribe caught almost one third 
of singular omissions, closely followed by orthographicals. Considering that 
most of the orthographical singulars are phonetic in nature or exhibit common 
spelling variations, and that most of the omissions involve only one word, these 
lower rates are unsurprising. What is more remarkable is that only one singular 
substitution was corrected. The fact that none of the more complex shifts were 


corrections where both the initial and the corrected readings have support (pp. 640-2). 
Royse exercises even greater caution in his treatment of the eleven corrections in 46 by 
the (contemporary) second hand, with weighty support on both sides (pp. 237-9). 

128 Readings considered dubious or inherited are excluded from the count. 
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corrected further corroborates the suggestion that the scribe probably did not 
check his work subsequently. In summary, 26 of the 91 singular readings were 
corrected, resulting in the rate of 28.696. 

We now turn to the remaining ten corrections. There is one in scribendo cor- 
rection of a ‘dubious’ singular substitution which is partially lacunose (14:15b). 
One further correction (1110) amends a sub-singular substitution. Four of the 
corrected substitutions are, to various degrees, textually supported (9:20, 13:16, 
15:3, 16:11), but it was shown that each of these agreements is more likely to 
be coincidental, which in any case seems more plausible in view of the general 
nature of the scribal correcting activity in ^7. Two instances involve iotacisms: 
in one case (13:14), it was rectified; in another one (16:15), it was created. The 
two corrections of word division have already been discussed, and require no 
further comment. 

Having repeatedly noted that our papyrus betrays various traits of a ‘minim- 
alist’ or ‘economical’ approach to correction, one may be inclined to view our 
scribe's correcting activity as inefficient. This impression, however, needs to be 
tempered with the fact that, when the average correction rate of Ῥ47 (i.e. 1.8 
per page) is compared with the other five papyri discussed by Royse, D^" scores 
third, surpassed only by 97? and the heavily corrected 3596.2? Thus, though 
the scribe probably never reviewed his work upon its completion, he was not 
entirely inattentive to his errors during the copying. 

Naturally, most of the aforementioned corrections do not appear in the 
apparatus of ΝΑ28, Most cases merely rectify obvious errors, and thus do not 
belong to a hand-edition. It must also be noted that several instances had not 
been identified at the time when the apparatus was being revised. In total, the 
editors include six corrections of 9^7: 10:4, 10:10, 11:2, 11:17, 13:16, 16:1. Although 
considered above as errors, 13:16, 16:11 (and perhaps also 15:3, not cited in ΝΑ38) 
warrant inclusion, as each constitutes ‘a unit of significant variation:!?? More 
problematic, however, is the inclusion of 1:2 and 11:17. At 11:2, NA?? cites P47* 
as containing εξ. Considering that the editors cite P4: and !5 as having a 
numerical abbreviation µβ', it would have been more appropriate to do the 
same for $47*, which reads c. Moreover, the initial readings at 1:2 and 11:17 are 
singulars corrected in scribendo. As for 10:4, the support of C gig, coupled with 


129 See Royse, Scribal Habits, 906. Note that the figures for Ῥ47 need to be updated on the 
basis of our discussion. The ‘normalcy’ of 9^"s frequency of correction may be further 
illustrated by the fact that, in the entire book of Revelation, the S1 corrector (Scribe A) of 
Sinaiticus made only forty-three corrections. See Malik, ‘Corrections in the Apocalypse, 
8-12. 

130 Cfn.23above. 
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the fact that the correction was probably effected slightly later, may perhaps 
justify its presence in the apparatus. Finally, 10:10 does not seem to be a genuine 
correction, but (as noted above) merely a sloppily executed letter. 


4 Conclusions 


The foregoing analysis sheds further light on several important issues pertain- 
ing to the study of manuscript corrections in general and the corrections of 
P4 in particular. First of all, we have repeatedly noted benefits of manuscript 
autopsy and high-resolution images. This became apparent not only in the 
several newly identified and reintroduced corrections—resulting in a 50% 
increase compared to Royse—but also in discussing various suggestions or 
identifications made by others. As observed throughout, it is most likely that all 
the corrections in our papyrus were made by the scribe himself in the course of 
transcription. Considering that the scribe most likely never subjected his work 
to further control, it seems that prior suggestions of another Vorlage behind 
three of our corrections may be dismissed. 

Throughout our discussion it also became apparent that the evidence of 
scribal corrections may likewise prove profitable for the study of scribal behav- 
iour. Indeed, corrections may provide us with glimpses into the scribe's initial 
proclivities to error, the extent and the timing of his detection of such errors, as 
well as the mode in which he corrected them. By analogy, corrections could also 
reflect the scribe’s attitude towards his task. In this vein, the scribe of P47 may 
be regarded as one who was not unaware of his momentary lapses, but was, for 
whatever reason, uninterested in a further review of his work. Because such a 
thorough revision as that in 96 is rather uncommon in New Testament papyri, 
we should not regard the scribe of P47 as a sub-standard corrector. Instead, 
a relatively high proportion of in scribendo corrections suggests at least some 
concern for accuracy, accuracy which must not be judged against the modern 
copy-editing standards. And since the standards that our scribe needed to meet 
remain unknown, we must be content with the thirty-six extant tokens of his 
correcting activity. 


CHAPTER 4 


Singular Readings and Scribal Behaviour 


In the previous chapter, we observed that the scribe of Ῥ47 corrected numerous 
of his errors. These errors, as well as the manner in which the scribe corrected 
them, have already provided us with valuable insights into his copying beha- 
viour. But the corrected errors are not the only ones which the scribe made as he 
copied the text of his exemplar. Since it is impossible to identify every scribally 
induced reading in any given manuscript, various scholars have turned to sin- 
gular readings—readings unique to the manuscript under study—in order to 
isolate different scribal tendencies to error. We have already noted the evidence 
of singular readings in the previous chapter. What awaits us here is a thorough 
reinvestigation of such readings with a twofold objective: to review and update 
the previous work in light of our enhanced knowledge of ^7, and thereby glean 
more solid knowledge of scribal behaviour therein. 


1 The Study of Singular Readings 


The method of studying scribal behaviour through singular readings has under- 
gone something of a revival in recent decades, culminating in the public- 
ation of Royse’s long-awaited monograph. Naturally, a detailed account of 
all the scholarly literature on singular readings is beyond the scope of this 
study; and since detailed Forschungsberichte are readily available elsewhere,! 
we shall restrict our discussion to the issues most pertinent to our present pur- 
poses. 


11 Hort on Singular Readings in B and 8 

As the very title of their landmark work indicates, Westcott and Hort's chief 
interest lay in recovering the original text of the New Testament.? Indeed, it 
is in that context that Hort's discussion of singular readings in Sinaiticus and 
Vaticanus ought to be understood.? Hort's definition of singular readings is 


1 See esp. Royse, Scribal Habits, 39—63. See also Jongkind, Scribal Habits, 131-40; Hernández, 
Scribal Habits, 41-6. 

2 The New Testament in the Original Greek 1: Text, 11: Introduction; Appendix (2nd edn; Cam- 
bridge/London: Macmillan, 1890-6). 

3 Though Westcott and Hort were both responsible for ‘the principles, arguments, and conclu- 
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purely quantitative: readings that ‘have no other direct attestation whatever’.* 
In his view, however, absence of external attestation—including versions and 
Fathers—need not necessarily imply scribal origin. Hort thus makes a clear 
distinction between ‘individualisms’ of a scribe on the one hand and the read- 
ings that are inherited—and, in the presence of strong internal evidence, 
potentially authentic—on the other.5 While the latter is especially true of the 
readings of Westcott and Hort’s much-favoured Vaticanus, it would be rash to 
assume that they accepted its singulars hastily. Consider, for instance, Hort’s 
following remark: ‘But, wherever there is no such accessory authority [i.e. a 
patristic citation], clear internal evidence is needed to justify the acceptance 
of singular readings of B, since the possibility that they are no more than 
individualisms is constantly present. Despite their genealogical insignific- 
ance, though, Hort maintains that scribal individualisms may be put to a good 
use: 


[They] enable us with a little care to form an estimate of the degree of 
general accuracy attained by the scribe of a given document, and also 
of the kinds of mistake to which he was prone ... the further knowledge 
gained respecting the habits of the scribe becomes of use both positively 
and negatively in dealing at a later stage with individual variations.” 


Thus, a portion of the manuscript's peculiar readings may be utilised to identify 
general patterns of the scribe’s copying, thereby increasing the level of accuracy 
in appraising transcriptional probabilities. Following this method, Hort was 
able to identify basic scribal characteristics of both B and ἃ, reaching, in each 
case, rather different results.8 


sions’ presented in the Introduction, the volume was actually written by Hort (cf. The New 
Testament in the Original Greek, 11.18). Hence, only Hort's name will be mentioned in the ref- 
erences to this work below. 

The New Testament in the Original Greek, 11.230. 

The New Testament in the Original Greek, 11.231—2. 

The New Testament in the Original Greek, 11.239. 

The New Testament in the Original Greek, 11.232. 


ο απ aw A 


Concerning B, Hort (The New Testament in the Original Greek, 11.237) observes 'a patient and 
rather dull or mechanical type of transcription, subject now and then to ordinary lapses’, 
betraying virtually no signs of conscious alteration. Hort's assessment of N is less positive: 
'all the ordinary lapses due to rapid transcription are more numerous, including substitu- 
tions of one word for another ... The singular readings are very numerous, especially in the 
Apocalypse, and scarcely ever commend themselves on internal grounds' (pp. 246—7). 
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Perhaps the main drawback of Hort’s method is a degree of arbitrariness 
involved in distinguishing between genealogically significant singulars and 
scribal individualisms. On the one hand, Hort's judgement as to the singulars 
of B was partly vindicated by the discovery of 975, providing support to several 
such readings.? On the other hand, Hort's method is hardly transferrable to 
manuscripts with a text of inferior quality and/or copied in a less rigorous 
manner.!o 


1.2 Colwell: From Singular Readings to Scribal Habits 

Ernest C. Colwell turned to singular readings from a rather different starting 
point. Lamenting the failure of Hort's contemporary followers to recognise the 
major role of scribal corruption in the transmission of the New Testament text, 
he contends, like Hort, that appraisal of transcriptional probabilities must rest 
on a sound knowledge of demonstrable scribal tendencies. This would, among 
other things, lead to a more adequate understanding of manuscripts, as well as 
of the process of corruption within the textual transmission as such.” 

As ‘an initial step’ in this direction, Colwell sets out to study scribal habits 
of three extensive papyri (P45, 996, B75) on the basis of their singular read- 
ings. Seeing that one cannot possibly identify all the scribally created read- 
ings in a given manuscript, Colwell proposes to analyse singular readings on 
the assumption that they are due to the scribe—an assumption based on 
‘the wealth of manuscript attestation for the Greek New Testament.’ To isol- 
ate singulars, Colwell consulted Tischendorf, supplemented by more recent 
finds. While admitting the possibility that some singulars may find support in 
manuscripts unknown to Tischendorf, Colwell insists that some of the mea- 
grely supported readings will have been due to the scribe as well, hinting, 
perhaps, that the overall results would not be radically altered one way or 
the other.? In sharp contrast to Hort, Colwell never explicitly entertains the 
possibility that some of the singulars could be inherited. On the contrary, he 
dispenses with versional support, using the seeming agreements between RSV 


9 E.g. Carlo Maria Martini, Il problema della recensionalita del codice B alla luce del papiro 
Bodmer xrv (Analecta Biblica 26; Roma: Pontificio Istituto Biblico, 1966) 181-3 lists sixty- 
five readings peculiar to 975 B. See also Gordon D. Fee, ‘Rigorous or Reasoned Eclecti- 
cism—Which?, in Studies in Theory and Method of New Testament Textual Criticism (ed. 
Eldon Jay Epp and Gordon D. Fee; sD 45; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1993) 130-1. 

i0 So Royse, Scribal Habits, 49. 

11 ‘Scribal Habits’, 106-8. 

12 ‘Scribal Habits’, 108. 

13  ‘Scribal Habits’, 108-9. 
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and several singulars of 396 as an illustration of coincidental agreement. 
For Colwell, therefore, the category of singular readings is a pragmatic one: 
its sole purpose is to approximate the main features of the scribe’s copying 
habits rather than access older traditions which may lie behind some such 
readings. To Colwell, therefore, singular readings bear no genealogical signi- 
ficance.!5 

Before proceeding to what he calls ‘sensible readings’, Colwell first assesses 
the general accuracy of scribes by considering their spelling behaviour, as well 
as their nonsense readings. For example, the rather low proportion of nonsense 
readings in P45 led Colwell to conclude that it ‘must be given credit for a much 
greater intensity of intentional changes than the other two’.!6 Having thus sifted 
out orthographical and nonsense variants, Colwell then classifies the remain- 
ing readings according to their origin into leaps, harmonisations (to parallels, 
to the immediate context, and to general usage), influence of similar forms, 
transpositions/word-order variation, and editorial changes. On the basis of the 
patterns of error, Colwell outlines a scribal profile for each papyrus. Thus, the 
scribes of P45 and 975 are ‘careful workmen’ intending to make a good copy, 
whereas that of 3996 is ‘careless and ineffective" Moreover, the free charac- 
ter of 9^5 led Colwell to attribute it to an ‘uncontrolled tradition, while 3975 
with its carefully copied text and 996 with its numerous corrections represent 
a ‘controlled tradition? On the basis of the character of omissions and trans- 


14 ‘Scribal Habits’, 123-4, responding to M.-É. Boismard, ‘Le papyrus Bodmer ΤΙ’, RB 64 (1957) 
363-98. 

15 See Ernest C. Colwell and Ernest W. Tune, 'Method in Establishing Quantitative Rela- 
tionships between Text-Types of New Testament Manuscripts, in Colwell, Studies, 58: 
'[Unique readings] are particularly meaningless for this study [of quantitative relation- 
ships], because: (1) They tell us nothing about the manuscript's relationship, since they 
leave a manuscript unrelated to others. (2) They inflate the quantitative relationship of 
the other manuscripts by making it appear that the others agree at a place with real dif- 
ferences, when this is not the case ... (3) Unless at least one other manuscript can be 
found to agree, these readings have a high probability of being no more than a scribal 
error' (emphasis original). For a similar, though much more cautiously worded, sentiment, 
see Greg, The Calculus of Variants, 19: 'Since every manuscript contains variations from its 
immediate source, any reading supported by one manuscript alone may have originated 
in that manuscript, and such a reading cannot, without further analysis, throw any light 
on the relation of the manuscripts of the collateral group. I am grateful to Peter J. Gurry 
for this reference. 

16  ‘Scribal Habits’, 112. 

17 “αρα! Habits’, 114, 118. 

18 ‘Scribal Habits’, 117-18. See also Ernest C. Colwell and Ernest W. Tune, ‘Method in Classi- 
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positions, Colwell posits that 979 copied letter by letter, P88 copied syllables, 
whereas 9^5 copied meaningful units of text such as ‘phrases and clauses'!? 

Though Colwell's study is rich in penetrating insights into scribal behaviour, 
some of its limitations and methodological problems are noteworthy. Firstly, 
Colwell never provides the raw data—apart from brief statistics and exam- 
ples—on which he based his conclusions. Secondly, his analytical categories, 
instructive as they are, cannot possibly account for all the singular readings in 
any given papyrus. Indeed, it seems impossible to ascertain the cause behind 
every singular reading and the range of factors involved in the genesis of 
readings far exceeds the aforementioned categories. Thirdly, Colwell's blatant 
rejection of versional evidence based on the premise '[a] translation to be good 
must be free? begs the question, for only proper study of a given version 
can establish that. Fourthly, Colwell does not factor scribal corrections into 
his analysis of singulars—a matter, as will be seen, particularly relevant to his 
appraisal of P66.21 Finally, we might also note that few critics today would agree 
with his suggestion to remove all singular readings from the critical apparatus. 
Notwithstanding these concerns, however, Colwell’s study made him ‘the true 
father of the systematic study of singular readings?” a method that proved to 
be foundational for the subsequent work of Royse. 


1.3 Royse’s Study of Early Papyri 

Building on Colwell's method, Royse examines singular readings of six early 
extensive New Testament papyri.?? Like Colwell, he works from the basic prem- 
ise concerning the scribal origin of singulars,2* but is much more rigorous in 


fying and Evaluating Variant Readings, in Colwell, Studies, 104—5. Later on, Colwell (‘Hort 
Redivivus: A Plea and a Program; in Studies, 148—71) retracted somewhat from his views 
on 345, 

19  "Scribal Habits’, 116. 

20  "Scribal Habits’, 123. 

21 Colwell never mentions excluding corrections, though it may be deduced from his hand- 
ling of the evidence. Even so, he does use the evidence of corrections to posit that 996 was 
produced in a controlled environment (‘Scribal Habits’, 118). 

22 So Jongkind, Scribal Habits, 140. 

23 Unless otherwise noted, the following discussion only concerns Royse's 2008 monograph. 
See also his ‘Scribal Habits in the Transmission of the New Testament Texts’, in The Critical 
Study of Sacred Texts (ed. Wendy Doniger O'Flaherty; Berkeley: Graduate Theological 
Union, 1979) 139-61; 'Scribal Tendencies in the Transmission of the Text of the New 
Testament, in Ehrman and Holmes, The Text of the New Testament, 461—77. 

24 Scribal Habits, 39-56, 73-4. Though Royse grants that some singulars may have been 
inherited (cf. pp. 51-6), this possibility rarely surfaces in his analyses. 
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establishing their singularity: as for 9^7, Royse initially collated the papyrus 


against Tischendorf, followed by von Soden as well as Hoskier's collations.?5 


In this manner, Royse arrives at two groups of readings, singular and 'aster- 


isked’.26 While both are included in the analysis, the asterisked readings never 


appear in the statistics. Further, Royse only considers the evidence of Greek 


continuous-text manuscripts, even though versional and patristic evidence 


does appear in his collations. His rationale for exclusion of such evidence is 


as follows: 


25 
26 


[1]f evidence from versions or Fathers were to be included, our eventual 
list of singulars would contain a large element of arbitrariness, because 
of the number of examples of partial or doubtful support from a version 
or a Father. Consequently, exclusion of this material not only makes the 
task of constructing a list of singulars much easier, but also helps to 
maximize the objectivity of such a list. Furthermore, a certain amount 
of such 'support' from versions is likely to be illusory, resting only on 
an editor's mistake, nescience of the language or of the translational 
idiosyncrasies of the version, or over-zealousness in finding ‘agreements. 


Scribal Habits, 361. 

On asterisked readings, see Royse, Scribal Habits, 67, 94. The very nature of this clas- 
sification, however, seems perplexing. In Royse’s dissertation, asterisked readings were 
meant to provide ‘some control on the accuracy of editions’, after the initial collation 
against Tischendorf, and they never appear in the actual analyses. Royse (p. 67) suggests 
that many of the asterisked readings are ‘sub-singular’, and hence useful for understand- 
ing scribal habits. But the readings that find support in the early witnesses unknown 
to Tischendorf seriously contaminate the dataset. Consider, for example, 14:2b, which 
is singular in Tischendorf, but supported by ῬΗ5. Thus, inclusion of such readings— 
whether the agreement is accidental or not —seems methodologically unjustifiable. As 
for the term 'sub-singular' readings, it comes from Hort (The New Testament in the Ori- 
ginal Greek, 11.230) who so designated readings ‘which have only secondary support, 
namely, that of inferior Greek Mss, of Versions, or of Fathers, or of combinations of 
documentary authorities of these kinds. In the same vein, Barbara Aland, ‘Neutesta- 
mentliche Handschriften als Interpreten des Textes? P75 und seine Vorlagen in Joh 10, 
in Jesu Rede von Gott und ihre Nachgeschichte im frühen Christentum (ed. Dietrich-Alex 
Koch, Gerhard Sellin, and Andreas Lindemann; Gütersloh: Gütersloher Verlagshaus Gerd 
Mohn, 1989) 383 defines sub-singulars as ‘Lesarten mit nur ganz wenigen Mitzeugen’. By 
contrast, Gordon D. Fee, ‘On the Types, Classification, and Presentation of Textual Vari- 
ation, in Epp and Fee, Studies, 67 defines sub-singularity qualitatively as ‘a non-genetic, 
accidental agreement in variation between two Mss which are not otherwise closely 
related’. 
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And even where there really is agreement with a version or other witness, 
such agreement may well be coincidental.?" 


It needs to be noted, however, that Royse does allow for the possibility of 
genuine versional support, provided that the version is textually related to 
the manuscript in question (e.g. D and Old Latin) or that the agreement is so 
'remarkable' as to render coincidental agreement unlikely. Nevertheless, Royse 
does not deem either of these scenarios applicable to the six papyri under 
study? The correctness of this negative conclusion, however, requires further 
probing. All the same, if versions and Fathers were hardly ever considered in 
establishing singularity, one wonders why they appear in Royse's collations in 
the first place.?? 

But Royse departs from Colwell's practice in two important respects. Firstly, 
singular readings corrected by the scribe are excluded from consideration, 
because, in Royse's view, they would ‘have no effect on textual transmission’ 
and 'perhaps simply from fairness to the scribe, one should attempt to under- 
stand the manuscript as he left 15.50 But is this a step in the right direction? On 
Colwell's method, one arrives at the ‘initial’ or ‘pure’ (as Peter M. Head?! puts 
it) habits of the scribe qua copyist: proclivities to error are revealed in all of 
the scribe's errors, not merely in those he left uncorrected. On Royse's method, 
however, one only studies the scribe's finished product. Such a methodolo- 
gical distinction may potentially yield strikingly different results. This comes 
through most clearly in Colwell's and Royse's assessments of P68. While Col- 
well, who studied the uncorrected text, deemed the scribe to be 'careless and 
ineffective,?? Royse argued that he ‘exercises great care to render a literal copy 


27  Scribal Habits, 68-9. 

28 Scribal Habits, 71-2. An exception is Royse's discussion (pp. 599-601) of Jude 22-3 in P72 
where the ‘varied support’ of versions and Clement ‘strongly suggests that the reading 
of 97? has not originated with our scribe’. See also his discussion (pp. 687-90, 772-3) of 
Luke 16:19 where 75 reads: πλουειος ονοµατι νευης. The spelling νευης most likely arose by 
haplography from ονοµατι νίνευης----ᾱ reading attested in the Sahidic tradition and a few 
Ethiopic manuscripts. 

29 Cf Hernández, Scribal Habits, 52-3, who excludes versionally supported readings from 
‘immediate consideration, but lists them separately in an appendix (pp. 209-11, 215, 218). 
Conversely, Jongkind does not seem to have included versional and patristic evidence in 
his collations, save for Col 2:14, which was excluded due to significant patristic support 
(Scribal Habits, 202 n. 85). 

30  Scribal Habits, 75, 76. 

31 In 'Scribal Habits: Panel Review Session; 12. 

32 ‘Scribal Habits’, 118. 
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of his Vorlage'3? Yet if one conceives the scribal correction as part of the larger 
copying process, then both conclusions are significant for a proper understand- 
ing of the copying behaviour—as long as one can establish scribal origin of the 
corrections.?^ Note also that a chief difference between Royse's dissertation 
and his monograph is the addition of detailed analyses of all the corrections 
of the six papyri. Strikingly, however, this addition has virtually no impact on 
Royse's overall conclusions. 

Secondly, Royse utilises a classification system largely based on formal cat- 
egories. Once orthographic and nonsense singulars have been filtered out,?5 
the remaining readings—called ‘significant singulars?9—are classified as addi- 
tions, omissions, transpositions, substitutions, and conflations. After that, 
another classification is applied, so that some of the significant singulars are 
discussed again under harmonisations to the context, parallels, and general 
usage.?? This dual system enables Royse to classify and compare readings of the 
papyri in a consistent and perspicuous manner, while allowing for further dis- 
cussion wherever harmonisation was involved. Since harmonisation was but 
one of many possible factors in the rise of scribal corruption, the system could 
be expanded further still. 

As regards P47, Royse's analysis yields the following results:38 


Orthography 18 (23.796) 
Nonsense 5 (6.6%) 
Omission 15.5 (29.296) 
Addition 6.5 (12.396) 
Substitution 28 (52.8%) 
Transposition 2 (3.8%) 
Conflation 1 (1.996) 
Total 76 


33  Scribal Habits, 502. 

34 See further Head, 'Scribal Behaviour and Theological Tendencies’, 62-3; Head in 'Scribal 
Habits: Panel Review Session’, 11-12. 

35 Royse (Scribal Habits, 91) further classifies nonsense readings as ‘strictly nonsense’ (i.e. 
nonsensical word forms) and ‘nonsense in context’. 

36 On Royse’s use of the term ‘significant’, see p. 76 n. 23 above. 

37  Scribal Habits, 94-5. 

38 — Scribal Habits, 902. 
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And for harmonisations, the figures are:?? 


Parallels 3 
Context 11 
GeneralUsage o 
Total 14 


Finally, unlike Colwell, who developed a detailed, imaginative scribal profile 
for each papyrus under consideration, Royse concludes his analyses with just a 
few summary points. Regarding the scribe of P47, he observes: 


1. Although the amount of text preserved is rather limited, the scribe 
produces a high percentage of orthographic singulars and a fairly 
large percentage of nonsense singulars. Some errors were corrected 
by the scribe himself, perhaps in a few places by means of a second 
exemplar. 

2. Omissions are quite frequent, and as many as half the examples arise 
from a scribal leap. 

3. Harmonization to the immediate context is quite frequent, and 
harmonization to parallels within Revelation accounts for the two 
transpositions in D^". 

4. The scribe is concerned with grammatical and stylistic improve- 
ments, and consistently (in two examples with no support) prefers 
a singular verb with a neuter plural subject.^? 


Perhaps Royse's most striking observation is that the papyri tend to omit more 
than they add, resulting in the net loss of text from the exemplar. This leads 
him to an even more striking conclusion: ‘The investigation pursued here 
would seem to make impossible any simple preference for the shorter text 
within the New Testament. In particular, as long as the competing readings 
are all early, the preference must lie with the longer reading.^? Recognising 
that various (often conflicting) scribal tendencies are involved in addition and 
omission, Royse formulates a new canon of transcriptional probability, termed 
lectio longior potior: 


39  Scribal Habits, 904. 

40  Scribal Habits, 397-8. 

41 Scribal Habits, 717-20. 

42  Scribal Habits, 734 (emphasis mine). 
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In general the longer reading is to be preferred, except where: 


a) the longer reading appears, on external grounds, to be late; or 

b) the longer reading may have arisen from harmonization to the 
immediate context, to parallels, or to general usage; or 

c) thelonger reading may have arisen from an attempt at grammatical 
improvement. 


However, Royse also notes that what was concluded with respect to these early 


papyri may not apply to manuscripts produced later, when a more rigorous set 


of controls on the transmission of Scripture was in place.*? 


In general, Royse's study has been well received by the critics** and, to date, 


ithas proven to be the most influential (and thorough) application of Colwell's 


method. It was largely after his 1981 dissertation, in fact, that scholars have 


turned their attention to singular readings in order to study the scribal habits 


of various manuscripts.*° However, Royse's bold conclusions, methodological 


43 


44 


45 


Scribal Habits, 19-31, 732—4. On this, see more generally Barbara Aland, 'Neutestament- 
liche Textforschung und Textgeschichte: Erwägungen zu einem notwendigem Thema, NTS 
36 (1990) 337-58. See also Kurt Aland and Barbara Aland, The Text of the New Testament: 
An Introduction to the Critical Editions and to the Theory and Practice of Modern Textual 
Criticism (2nd edn; trans. Erroll F. Rhodes; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1989) 69-70. 

See e.g. Parker, review of Royse, Scribal Habits; Peter M. Head, review of Scribal Habits in 
Early Greek New Testament Papyri, by James R. Royse, JSNT 31 (2009) 152-3; Paul Foster, 
‘Scribal Habits and Singular Readings’, review of Scribal Habits in Early Greek New Test- 
ament Papyri, by James R. Royse, ExpT 121 (2010) 346-7; 'Scribal Habits: Panel Review 
Session’. 

See Peter M. Head, ‘Observations on Early Papyri of the Synoptic Gospels, especially on 
the “Scribal Habits”, Bib 71 (1990) 240-7; Peter M. Head, ‘The Habits of New Testament 
Copyists: Singular Readings in the Early Fragmentary Papyri of John’, Bib 85 (2004) 399-- 
408; Head, 'Scribal Behaviour and Theological Tendencies’; Jongkind, Scribal Habits; Dirk 
Jongkind, ‘Singular Readings in Sinaiticus: The Possible, the Impossible, and the Nature of 
Copying, in Houghton and Parker, Textual Variation, 35-4; Hernandez, Scribal Habits; Juan 
Hernandez, Jr, ‘Scribal Tendencies in the Apocalypse: Starting the Conversation, in Jewish 
and Christian Scripture as Artifact and Canon (ed. Craig A. Evans and H. Daniel Zacharias; 
LSTS 13; London/New York: T&T Clark, 2009) 248-60; Juan Hernandez, Jr, ‘The Apocalypse 
in Codex Alexandrinus: Its Singular Readings and Scribal Habits’, in Scripture and Tradi- 
tions: Essays on Early Judaism and Christianity in Honor of Carl R. Holladay (ed. Patrick Gray 
and Gail R. O’Day; NovTSup 129; Leiden: Brill, 2008) 341-58; Tommy Wasserman, ‘Theologi- 
cal Creativity and Scribal Solutions in Jude, in Houghton and Parker, Textual Variation, 75— 
83;J-K. Elliott, ‘Singular Readings in the Gospel Text of P45, in Horton, The Earliest Gospels, 
122—31. See also Barbara Aland's 'Handschriften als Interpreten des Textes?'; 'Das Zeugnis 
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transparency, and the sheer scope of his enterprise have also opened up new 
possibilities for further critical inquiry. Before we proceed to discuss particulars 
of Royse's analysis, it is these general methodological concerns that must be 
considered. 

The most fundamental problem of the singular readings method is the 
very notion of singularity. In his review of Royse, Parker notes two principal 
difficulties. Firstly, we may recall that Royse and others identify singulars on 
the basis of their selection of critical editions, collations, etc. The absence of a 
reading in critical editions, however, need not mean its absence from all extant 
manuscripts.^9 Even so, on comparing Royse’s list of singulars in Jude in ?? 
with Tommy Wassermann's study^? and finding support for only four readings, 
Parker concludes that ‘this number might turn out to be surprisingly small, 49 
and would not radically alter Royse's overall results. 

Secondly, Parker reminds us that the present singularity of a reading need 
not mean that it was always unique to a given manuscript, ?? especially consid- 
ering the vast manuscript ]055.50 Elsewhere, Parker expressed similar views in 
relation to the role of singular readings in establishing manuscript groups: 


der frühen Papyri für den Text der Evangelien: diskutiert am Mattháusevangelium; in The 
Four Gospels 1992 (ed. F. Van Segbroeck, C.M. Tuckett, G. Van Belle, and J. Verheyden; BETL 
100; Leuven: Leuven University Press/Peeters, 1992) 325-35; Sind Schreiber früher neutest- 
amentlicher Handschriften Interpreten des Textes?) in Transmission and Reception: New 
Testament Text-Critical and Exegetical Studies (ed. Jeff W. Childers and David C. Parker; Ts 
3.4; Piscataway: Gorgias Press, 2006) 114—22. A discussion of singulars also appears in Larry 
W. Hurtado, Text-Critical Methodology and the Pre-Caesarean Text: Codex W in the Gospel 
of Mark (SD 43; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1981) 67-84, which appeared in the same year as 
Royse's dissertation, but was based on the former's 1973 dissertation, thus predating Royse. 

46 So Parker review of Royse, Scribal Habits, 256. So also Elliott, ‘Singular Readings’, 123; 
H.A.G. Houghton, ‘Recent Developments in New Testament Textual Criticism’, Ec 2 (2011) 
256—7; Holger Strutwolf, 'Scribal Practices and the Transmission of the Biblical Texts: New 
Insights from the Coherence-Based Genealogical Method; in Editing the Bible: Assessing 
the Task Past and Present (ed. John S. Kloppenborg and Judith H. Newman; SBL Resources 
for Biblical Study 69; Atlanta: Society of Biblical Literature, 2012) 139-60; Ebojo, 'Papyrus 
46’ 45-6. It must be noted, however, that Royse is duly aware of this difficulty (Scribal 
Habits, 66—7). 

47 The Epistle of Jude: Its Text and Transmission (CBNTS 43; Stockholm: Almqvist & Wiksell 
International, 2006). 

48 Review of Royse, Scribal Habits, 256. 

49 Review of Royse, Scribal Habits, 256. So also Elliott, ‘Singular Readings’, 123; Strutwolf, 
‘Scribal Practices’, 142. 

50 For an insightful discussion on the expected loss of (esp. medieval) manuscripts, see 
Trovato, Handbook, 104-8. 
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Because there are a lot of Byzantine manuscripts, and because most of 
them are fairly similar, the number of singular readings is not so high. But 
the oldest manuscripts all have many singular readings, and the reason is 
that very few of the manuscripts from that period have survived. Take out 
the singular readings (and these are grammatically possible readings, not 
accidentals) of the codices Sinaiticus and Vaticanus and they will appear 
much more similar than they really are.*! 


Itwould appear that Parker here interprets the noticeably different proportions 
of singular readings between the Byzantine tradition and the early manuscripts 
in purely quantitative terms: a large number of Byzantine manuscripts - a 
small proportion of singulars; a small number of early manuscripts - a large 
proportion of singulars. But such reasoning begs the question: Is there not 
also a qualitative difference between the Byzantine manuscripts and the early 
papyri and majuscules? Though there certainly are scribal errors to be found 
in the Byzantine tradition,?? many earlier manuscripts were written in less 
controlled circumstances as well as in a less rigorous manner.5? As a case in 
point, one need only to consider the aforementioned Sinaiticus. As Jongkind's 
comparative study has demonstrated, scribes A and B exhibit conspicuously 
different patterns of error that cannot be explained by their use of different 
Vorlagen.9* Thus, even though we cannot reach certainty as to the origin of 
every singular reading, it seems that we may be quite confident in the broader 
patterns that emerge from the study of such readings. This, in fact, is the 
conclusion voiced by Parker himself: 


[T]he proof of the pudding is in the eating. If reliable evidence emerges 
from the study of singular readings that a particular scribe tended to 
make certain errors, then we have to accept that the difficulties expressed 
in the previous paragraph may not after all be fatal. And it has to be 
acknowledged that such tendencies do emerge, and with them evidence 
about the way in which the scribes went about their work.55 


51 Textual Scholarship, 94. 

52 Cf. Strutwolf, ‘Scribal Practices’, 145-6. 

53 Stated more positively, later scribes reached a demonstrably higher level of accuracy, as 
argued by Barbara Aland, "Welche Rolle spielen Textkritik und Textgeschichte für das 
Verständnis des Neuen Testaments? Frühe Leserperspektiven’, NTS 52 (2006) 312. See also 
Royse, Scribal Habits, 733. 

54 See Jongkind, Scribal Habits, 200-1, 219, 240-1, 242-5. See also Jongkind's remarks in 
‘Scribal Habits: Panel Review Session’, 14-15. 

55 Review of Royse, Scribal Habits, 256—7. 
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And it is for such purposes that the singular readings will concern us here. 
However, as noted, Royse took his observations further, undertaking to 
replace one of the most venerable canons of transcriptional probability, lec- 
tio brevior potior. Since our primary concern lies with scribal behaviour rather 
than methods of internal criticism, we shall only briefly address two most 
pressing matters. For one thing, Johann Jakob Griesbach's lectio brevior must 
be understood in its own historical setting. As Parker observes, it 'is addressed 
to a situation where the rather longer Received Text appeared to be second- 
ary’.56 The canon's purpose, therefore, was to eliminate secondary additions 
and harmonisations, characteristic of that type of text.5” Naturally, applying 
such a criterion thoughtlessly would result in an extremely mutilated text. 
But Griesbach's formulation of the canon involves, as Royse himself admits,5? 
several important qualifications and exceptions, lest it be applied too rigidly, 
without ‘balancing of probabilities’.5° Thus, while Royse's lectio longior help- 
fully reminds us to consider the pervasiveness of scribal omissions in our text- 
critical decisions, it can be misinterpreted in the same manner as Griesbach's 
lectio brevior has been.®° Another difficulty with Royse's suggestion, it has been 
argued, lies in the problematical role of readings peculiar to single manuscripts 
in formulating criteria applicable to the wider textual tradition.9! For, though 
the scribes of all periods tend to omit—to judge by their singular readings$2—, 
the textual tradition as such seems to grow.9? Perhaps, then, the language 
of length ought to be dropped from our terminology altogether; rather, dif- 
ferent types of variation need to be treated on their own terms. For instance, 
omissions of words and clauses often involve different factors compared to har- 


56 Review of Royse, Scribal Habits, 257. 

57 5ο Parker, Introduction, 296. 

58 | Scribal Habits, 705, 714. 

59 So Eldon Jay Epp, ‘Traditional "Canons" of New Testament Textual Criticism: Their Value, 
Validity, and Viability—Or Lack Thereof’, in Wachtel and Holmes, Textual History, 108-9. 
See also Epp, ‘Papyrus Manuscripts, 33-4; Jongkind, Scribal Habits, 139; Jongkind in ‘Scribal 
Habits: Panel Review Session’, 16-17. 

60 So Epp, ‘Papyrus Manuscripts, 33. 

61 See Strutwolf, ‘Scribal Practices’, 144-7; Head in 'Scribal Habits: Panel Review Session’, 13. 

62 See Strutwolf, ‘Scribal Practices’, 145-6, who lists singular readings of 2186, most of which 
are omissions. 

63 So Parker, Introduction, 296: ‘a copyist will be more likely to commit errors of omission 
than addition, since less work is normally preferable to more, even if the scribe omits 
unawares. But one has to distinguish between the habits of individual manuscripts and 
the habits of textual histories. 
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monisations, let alone major expansions or editorial interventions. In any 
case, this problem cannot be resolved within the constraints of our discus- 
sion. 


14 The Present Study: Rationale and Method 

In general, Royse's monograph is in many ways a landmark study, replete with 
useful data and shrewd observations on many aspects of the papyri. Even so, 
it is by no means definitive, and its very nature and scope pose limitations on 
accuracy and focus. After all, the analyses of manuscripts, though abundant 
in detail, are part of a larger (and somewhat narrowly construed) project, 
culminating in an attempt to redefine a particular text-critical canon. Since our 
present concern lies with D^" and since its singular readings play an important 
part in two other chapters of this work, it seemed worthwhile to review and 
update Royse's analysis based on my fresh investigation of the papyrus and 
further methodological reflections. In what follows, I shall briefly outline the 
method of this study, especially as it relates to Royse's. 

First of all, the initial list of singulars was compiled from the uncorrected text 
of P4. In practice, the starting point was Royse's list55 which was then revised 
in light of my inspection of the papyrus as well as high-resolution images, 
and augmented by the singulars corrected by the scribe.99 A fresh inspection 
of the papyrus revealed certain discrepancies and added new data (chiefly 
through newly identified corrections). The list thus compiled, however, also 


64 The principal difficulty with the language of length is highlighted in Epp's own refor- 
mulation of the canon: '[Prefer a] variant—depending on circumstances—that is the 
shorter/shortest reading or that is the longer/longest reading in its variation unit’ (‘Tra- 
ditional “Canons”, 106). See also Epp's more recent discussion of this problem in ‘Critical 
Editions and the Development of Text-Critical Methods, Part 2: From Lachmann (1831) to 
the Present, in The New Cambridge History of the Bible 1v: From 1750 to the Present (ed. John 
Riches; Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2015) 37—40. 

65 Scribal Habits, 816-22. Though I have not found additional Greek support for any of 
Royse's singulars, this might change with the publication of the ECM. But since Hoskier's 
collations are fairly extensive, our list is unlikely to be radically altered. Note that two 
readings listed by Royse as singular do not appear on my list. Besides the previously 
discussed 12:6 (1.514 1.2; cf. p. 65 n. 219 above), Royse's 11:18 (f.4r4 116) does not seem to 
involve a genuine omission of the article. What may seem like an omission is, in fact, 
largely due to the wormhole between xot and καιρος. On both sides of the wormhole 
(especially on the left), however, one may observe traces of ink, which are likely to betray 
the initial omicron; otherwise, the vacant space would in any case seem to be unusually 
big. 

66 For the master list, see Appendix E. 
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involved readings which were based solely upon a reconstruction of the miss- 
ing space, readings whose precise classification seemed uncertain. Such read- 
ings, then, were excluded from the analysis proper. For completeness, they will 
be discussed separately under ‘dubious readings’. Another group of readings 
which does not appear in the main analysis are the ‘readings with signific- 
ant versional support. Generally, one must be wary of appealing to versions 
with respect to singular readings, as many such agreements will have been 
accidental—due to translation technique, linguistic equivalence, or intraver- 
sional variation.®” Nevertheless, there are some instances in Ὦ47 which cannot 
be explained on such grounds. Thus, such cases were not included in the ana- 
lysis of scribal errors, as we cannot be confident that they were scribally cre- 
ated. 

Following Royse, I have also adopted an 'orthogonal' system of classification. 
Initially, the readings are classified under formal categories as orthographical,9? 
nonsense,9? omissions, additions, substitutions, and transpositions."? Special 
attention is paid to phonological patterns within orthographical readings, as 
these may reflect the bilingual milieu of our scribe and thus his own ortho- 
graphical proclivities. Even the nonsense readings are reflective of some basic 
tendencies of the scribe that may also be observed in the meaningful readings 
(e.g. visual confusion), and thus I did not find it useful to make a further dis- 
tinction between orthographicals and nonsense readings on the one hand and 
'significant singulars' on the other. Moreover, 'significant' is potentially a mis- 
leading term, as it might denote genealogical significance."! In terms of scribal 
behaviour, classification into formal descriptive categories proves informative 
concerning the manner in which the scribal corruption affected the text of the 
manuscript. In order properly to classify readings, however, one must attempt 
to establish the reading of the Vorlage from which the singular deviates. Usu- 
ally, this is relatively straightforward. When the tradition is split and external 
support seems genuine, it is advisable to take into consideration the known 
textual affinities of the manuscript."? Moreover, there must already have been 


67 For further discussion, see pp. 195-9 below. 

68 The distinction between orthographical and nonsense readings is not always clear. As a 
guiding principle, I have regarded as orthographical those spelling variations that do not 
result in strictly nonsense word forms and that cannot be construed as substitutions. 

69  Ihave retained Royse's aforementioned classification into 'strictly nonsense' (i.e. non- 
sensical word forms) and ‘nonsense in context’ readings. 

70  Royse’s only conflation in D^? is 1638b, which I construe as substitution. 

71  Seep.76n.23 above. 

72 See further Royse, Scribal Habits, 92-3. 
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a degree of corruption in the Vorlage which the scribe at times filtered out and 
at other times transmitted. Most of the time, it is impossible to identify such 
corruption in the Vorlage, and it seems prudent not to postulate hypothetical 
errors in the Vorlage beyond those that the scribe actually produced. Though 
there is a degree of arbitrariness involved in the process, the differences would 
mostly affect finer details of analysis rather than the reading’s basic classific- 
ation. And as will be seen, very few readings involve such difficulties. As for 
the manner of presentation, the postulated reading of the Vorlage is at each 
point followed by the reading of P47. For greater clarity, the actual readings of 
p4 appear in a diplomatic transcription, including abbreviations and correc- 
tions. 

After this, some of our singulars reappear in a further set of analytical cat- 
egories: harmonisations, leaps, influence of line breaks, and visual confusion. 
Each of these categories will be explained in greater detail below. For present 
purposes, we may note that this type of classification is, in line with Colwell, 
meant to elucidate the origin of singulars. As such, however, it can inevitably 
cover only some of the readings, as these categories are by no means exhaust- 
ive; nor can we suppose to be able to explain the origin of every variant. Fur- 
thermore, these categories are not exclusive, so that one reading may appear, 
depending on circumstances, in several classes. 

Upon analysing the readings, we shall reflect on scribal behaviour evidenced 
by these readings in a more integrative manner. It is at that point that we 
shall reintroduce the evidence of corrections, discussed more thoroughly in the 
previous chapter. 

With these considerations in mind, let us turn to our analysis. 


2 Analysis of the Singular Readings 

24 Orthographical Readings 

Twenty-one of the singular readings (23196) involve minor changes in ortho- 
graphy. Following Gignac's taxonomy,?? they are classified as follows: 


Omission of intervocalic y: 


14:18 (Εϑν{ 16) κραυγή xpavy 


73 Grammar, vol. 1. Gignac's system was also adapted in Royse, Scribal Habits, 370-2, 885- 
96. 
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One of the allophones represented by y was the bilabial glide, which may 
have been identified by the Egyptian scribes with the labioveral /w/."* The 
phonetic confusion thus occasioned would result in additions and omission 
of y, especially (as here) after diphthongs in -v. 

Interchange of ζ/δ: 


12:2b (f.4v> 17-8) κραζει κρα|δει 


This shift may have been conditioned by the fricative pronunciation of 8 before 
the phoneme /1/.75 
Interchange of δ/τ: 


930 (fary li) κεντρα [κε]γδρα 
9118 (fart 15) αβαδδων βαττων 


Both shifts were conditioned by the phonetic confusion of /t/ and /d/. Very 
frequent in the papyri, this type of phonemic exchange is likely to be due to 
bilingual interference.”6 

It is noteworthy that the spelling Bot cov at g:11a finds support in one Sahidic 
manuscript (sa 42), which also reads BAT TOON. Since the other two Sahidic wit- 
nesses (sa 32, 656) read ABaTTODN, the reading of sa 42 may be an orthograph- 
ical deviation from the more widely attested aBaTTŒn, possibly occasioned 
by aphaeresis (tte ABATTODN > Πε BATTON). The agreement seems to be non- 
genetic, reflective of the phonetic milieu wherein both 3^? and the Sahidic 
version were produced."? 

Interchange of κ/χ: 


74 So Gignac, Grammar, 1.74—5. See esp. his examples of the loss of y in the transcription of 
Augustus, resulting in such spellings as Aovctoc and Αουστης. 

75 Gignac, Grammar, 1.63, 75-6. 

76 Coptic had no distinct /d/ sound, and « occurs almost solely in Greek-Coptic loanwords. 
See Layton, Grammar, $8 (Table 1), 14; Gignac, Grammar, 1.63, 82—3, 85; J. Plumley, Limita- 
tions of Coptic (Sahidic) in Representing Greek, in Early Versions of the New Testament: 
Their Origin, Transmission and Limitations (ed. Bruce M. Metzger; Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1977) 147-8; Christian Askeland, John's Gospel: The Coptic Translations of its Greek 
Text (ΑΝΤΕ 44; Berlin/Boston: Walter de Gruyter, 2012) 36; Horrocks, Greek, 111-12. Cf. the 
spelling KaT δΗΤΡΟ. (for κατ’ ἄνδρα) noted in Hans Forster, ed., Wörterbuch der griechis- 
chen Wörter in den koptischen dokumentarischen Texten (TU 148; Berlin/New York: Walter 
de Gruyter, 2002) s.v. ἀνήρ. 

77 So also Royse, Scribal Habits, 393. 
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10:38 (1.219 1.6) μυκαται μυχαται 


This shift of the voiceless stop x to the aspirated stop x is, again, most likely 
to have been phonetically conditioned. Apart from (partly) Bohairic, Coptic 
entirely lacked aspirated stops, and so, in an Egyptian document, such phonetic 
confusion is expected.”8 

Interchange of i/p: 


16:9b ({πονύ |]10-1) βαβυλων βαβυ|{ρ]λων 


This kind of interchange occurs frequently in the documents from the Fay- 
yum,” and might betray the scribe's bilingual environment.®° 
Addition of final -v: 


12:28 (f.4v> 1.7) εχουςα εχουςαν 
1610 (faor> 1.3) εεκοτωµενή εζσκώτωμενὴν 


In both instances, the scribe erroneously added a final -ν, resulting, effectively, 

in a shift from the nominative to the accusative. The readings could have arisen 

by the scribe’s misreading of syntax, negligence, or imperfect command of 

grammar, in which case both of them could be classified as nonsense in context. 

Since this phenomenon is widely attested in the papyri, however, these are 

more likely to be orthographical slips facilitated by phonetic factors.*! 
Omission of medial c: 


14:9 (Εγν!{ l21) mpocxovet προκυνει 


By omitting the medial c, the scribe inadvertently introduced the extremely 
rare verb προκυνέω, whose meaning would not make sense in the context.?? 


78 566 Gignac, Grammar, 1.91—2, 95; Worrell, Coptic Sounds, 100. 

79 Gignac, Grammar, 1.102, 107. Note that Fayyumic had only one liquid /l/, although the 
fluctuation of 4 and p was not limited to Fayyumic. Cf. Worrell, Coptic Sounds, 68, 84, 100— 
1. 

80 566 Mayser, Grammatik, 11.161: ‘die Unsicherheit im Gebrauch von λ und p [scheint] 
vorwiegend auf ungriechischen Muttersprache der jeweiligen Schreiber zu beruhen’. Cf. 
also Jean-Luc Fournet, 'The Multilingual Environment of Late Antique Egypt: Greek, Latin, 
Coptic, and Persian Documentation, in Bagnall, Handbook, 444. 

81 Cf. Gignac, Grammar, 1.113. 

82 According to LSJ, s.v. προκυνέω, the verb means [of a dog] ‘give tongue too soon’. Yet the 
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However, given the rarity of this verb as well as the fact that the loss of the 
medial c can be satisfactorily explained on phonetic grounds? it is classified 
as orthographical. 

Metathesis of medial c: 


15:6 (f.gr> ll16-17) περιεζωσμενοι περιεεζω]μενοι 


Royse divides this reading into two variation units: a shift from c to εζ(περιεεζω- 

μενοι) and an omission of medial c (meptecCwpevor).84 But both changes may 

be more simply construed as a single anticipatory metathesis (περιεζωεµενοι 

> meptecCwpevot).85 The reading could have arisen by phonetic confusion,®® 

resulting in omission of the aorist morph in the following syllable. 
Interchange of ου/ω: 


14:3 (f.7r> 120) αδουειν αδ[ω]ουειν 
15:3 (f.gr>13) αδουειν αδωειν 


The scribe erred in the same manner in both extant occurrences of αδουςιν, 
although he corrected himself in the first of these. Whereas Royse classifies 15:3 
as a substitution,®” both readings are more plausibly classified as orthograph- 
icals, phonetic confusion being their most likely explanation.®® 

Interchange of ε/η: 


only reference provided is Poll. 5.65, and the TLG search (24 May 2016) gave only seven 
hits. Incidentally, Hesychius, Lexicon, defines προκυνεῖν as τὸ ἐγχωρεῖν, i.e. ‘to give room’ or 
‘allow’ (LSJ, s.v. ἐγχωρέω). 

83 Gignac, Grammar, 1130-1 postulates that omission and insertion of c ‘represent the sim- 
plification of /s/ + consonant clusters’. See also Mayser, Grammatik, 1.1179; Sven-Tage 
Teodorsson, The Phonology of Ptolemaic Koine (Studia Graeca et Latina Gothoburgensia 
36; Góteborg: Acta Universitatis Gothoburgensis, 1977) 199-208. 

84  Scribal Habits, 371. 

85 On classification of speech errors, see e.g. van den Broecke and Goldstein, ‘Consonant 
Features, 47-8. 

86 Cf. Gignac, Grammar, 1.124: ‘The spelling εζ for ¢ ... probably represents confusion and 
juxtaposition of the two symbols for the single sibilant /s/, analogous to the gemination 
of c. See also Mayser, Grammatik, 11.178; Teodorsson, Phonology, 191. 

87 Scribal Habits, 381. In his discussion of corrections, however, Royse (p. 367) classifies 14:3 
as orthographic. 

88 The interchange of oy with c/o regularly occurs in the Greek-Coptic loanwords. See 
Gignac, Grammar, 1.214 n. 1. 
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16:2a (f.gvi l.2) εξεχεεν εξεχεην 


The word εξεχεεν seems to have posed particular difficulties to the scribe, 
as he misspelt it on three further occasions on this very page.?? Unlike the 
other three, this particular case was left uncorrected—perhaps because it only 
involves a simple vowel replacement.9? 

Interchange of e/a: 


12:14 (f.5v> 1.7) πτερυγες πτερυγας 
13:3 (Ε6τ- 1.10) εθεραπευθη εθ[α ]εραπευθη 
14:11 (f.8r> 11.5--6) προςκυνουντες προε|κυνουντ[α ]ες 


14:15d (f.8r> 1.25) δρεπανον δραπανον 
14:16 (f.8v4 1.1) δρεπανον δραπαν[ον] 
14:17 (£8v4 1.4) δρεπανον δραπανον 
1419 (f.8v4 111) δρεπανον δραπανον 


In each case, the vowel shift is from e to a?! Strikingly, the scribe wrote δραπανον 
for δρεπανον in each of the seven occurrences, the remaining three being sub- 
singular?? An interesting feature of the spelling δραπανον in particular is that 
the vowel replacement occurs in an accented syllable, likely evincing Egyptian 
phonetic influence.?? Since the form occurs with such remarkable consistency, 
however, it could also reflect a general spelling idiosyncrasy, perhaps even of 
the exemplar itself. 
Interchange of w/o: 


12:4 (f.4v> l13) των τ[ο] ev 


89 566 further p. 92 above. 

go Gignac, Grammar, 1.248-9 observes that interchange of ἠ/ε occurs especially ‘in areas 
where bilingual interference was operative’, further noting that ‘the bivalence of Coptic Ἡ 
is a related factor. See also Horrocks, Greek, 112. But Royse, Scribal Habits, 371 n. 62 states: 
‘Clearly the cause here is that the two following words both end in -yv (and as well την γην 
occurs before and after): 

91 On interchange of ε/α, see Gignac, Grammar, 1.278-85 (esp. 283-5). On 13:3 and 14:11, see 
pp. 86, 9o above. 

92 Also noted in Kenyon, ΧΙΙ, 30; Schmid, ‘Apokalypsetext’, 82; Mussies, Morphology, 32. 

93 See Gignac, Grammar, 1.285. 
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This, very common, interchange rests mainly on ‘the loss of quantitative 
distinction’ of vowels,** although, in this case, another contributing factor may 
have been assimilation of case endings (τριτον των > τριτον τον).95 


2.2 Nonsense Readings 

Twenty-one singulars (23.196) involve more egregious blunders. Sixteen of these 

are classified as ‘strictly nonsense’. They may be subdivided as follows: 
Substitution of a letter: 


9110 (far 1.6) εχει εχ[ο]ει 

1011 (f2v>115)  βαειλευειν βαειλευεις 
11:18 (Ε414 l.20) μυκρους μεικρ[γ] ovc 
12112 (f.5r4 1.26) αχρι αθρι 

13:68 (f.6r> 118) ηνοιξεν γ[λ]νοιξεν 
19150 (f.6v4 1.26) προςσκυνήεωειν προς[ ψ [κυνήεωειν 
13156 (f.6v4 127) θηριου θηριο[α]υ 
14158 (1.81-»|.22). εξηλθεν e[ ζ]ξηλθεν 
15:48 (f.gr> 1.8) δοξαςει δοξιςει 

16:34 (f.gv4 1.7) εξεχεεν ε[χ]ξεχεεν 
16:4 (£9v4 1.10) εξεχεεν ε[χ]ξεχεεν 
16:8 (Ε9ν! 1.21) εξεχεεν ε[χ]ξεχεεν 


In four cases, the nonsense reading may have arisen due to anticipation. At 
g:1b, the scribe began to write exo, influenced by the following word ονομα. At 
12:11b, the scribe wrote αθρι for αχρι, anticipating the following θανατου.ϑ6 At 
13:156, the scribe skipped over the final upsilon and began to copy the following 
αποκτανθωειν, thus creating a non-existing form θηριο.9΄ Somewhat different is 
15:48, where the form δοξιςει may have arisen by phonetic anticipation of the 
fi] sound in the final -ει.98 An instance of perseveration occurs at 10:11, where a 


94 See Gignac, Grammar, 1.275-7, 325. 

95  Onsuch errors, see e.g. L.D. Reynolds and N.G. Wilson, Scribes and Scholars: A Guide to the 
Transmission of Greek and Latin Literature (3rd edn; Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1991) 230-1; 
West, Textual Criticism, 22-3; Georg Luck, ‘Textual Criticism Today’, AJPA 102 (1981) 181. 

96 So also Royse, Scribal Habits, 372, who, however, classifies the reading as orthographic. 

97 Alternatively, the resultant reading could be taken as θηριοα, although the misplaced alpha 
is more likely to belong to the following word. 

98  Inboththe Roman and Byzantine periods, the diphthong ει came to be identified with the 
/i/ sound, resulting in a very frequent interchange οξει/ι in the papyri. See further Gignac, 
Grammar, 1189-91. 
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sigma seems to have been retained from the second declension ending of the 
preceding yAwccatc.?? Four nonsense singulars reflect the scribe’s tendency to 
err with £&-compounds (14:152, 16:38, 16:4, 16:8). The most likely explanation for 
the rise of these readings is visual confusion, although other factors may also 
have been operative. It seems difficult to account for the remaining three cases 
(11:18, 19:68, 13150), though they could be simple mechanical slips. 

Omission of a letter: 


12168 (fi5v> 116) τηγυναικι την] `y vva 
13:5 (f.6r> 115) εδοθη αυτω εδο[η α]θη αυτω 
16:22 (f.gv4 1.6) govi εικ[ν]ονι 


At 13:5, the loss of ϐ may have been occasioned by visual confusion. At 16:20, 
the scribe probably skipped over ο in anticipation of the following v. The exact 
nature of the initial reading at 12:16a is not entirely clear, and depends on the 
timing of the scribal correction.!©° 

Word blend/internal leap: 


11 (f.2v> 116) καλαµος οµοιος [κ]αλαμονος 


The rise of the non-word καλαμµονος at 111 is difficult to explain. Possibly, one 
could take καλαμονος to be what psycholinguists call a ‘word blend'!?! Hypo- 
thetically, then, such an error could have resulted from blending of the words 
κάλαμος and μόνος. The main problem with this scenario, however, is that μόνος 
is not synonymous with κάλαμος as blended words tend to be.!°? Moreover, 
μόνος occurs only once in the book of Revelation (15:4), and it does not seem to 
be in the sufficient vicinity to have triggered this error. Nonetheless, the possi- 


99 So similarly Royse, Scribal Habits, 371, who, however, classifies the reading as orthographic. 
Cf. Gignac, Grammar, 1.131: ‘Many of the examples may be the result of scribal error or 
reflect a confusion of cases or verb forms, but since both /n/ and /s/ tended to be dropped 
in final position, there is a possibility that these instances represent the interchangeability 
of “silent” letters.’ Even so, it seems more likely that the scribe was here influenced by the 
grammatical forms in the immediate context, rather than by the ‘interchangeability’ of 
the final -v/-c. 

100 566 further p. 86 above. 

101 See e.g. Andrew W. Ellis, ‘On the Freudian Theory of Speech Errors, in Fromkin, Errors in 
Linguistic Performance, 128-9; Hotopf, ‘Slips’, 294. 

102 So Ellis, ‘Speech Errors’, 128. But see Paul Warren, Introducing Psycholinguistics (Cambridge 
Introductions to Language and Linguistics; Cambridge/New York: Cambridge University 
Press, 2013) 43-5, who notes (p. 45) that blends often involve similarly sounding words. 
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bility that the word μόνος intruded into the mind of our scribe in the process of 
copying cannot be excluded.!?? Alternatively, Royse postulates that the scribe 
lost his place in the exemplar, and thus made a partial leap from po to po 


in the scriptio continua (καλαµοςοµμοιος).94 If so, however, it remains unclear 
why he wrote κάλαμονος and not καλαμοιος. Perhaps the scribe wrote v because 
he confused it with the upright letter t in his exemplar, or the slip had some 
mechanical cause.105 


Finally, we turn to the five singulars that are nonsense in context: 


11:6 (£.3r4 l1) TACY) πας[α]η 

12160 (f.5vo 1.17) αυτης της 

13118 (Ε6ν!{ 1.7) opora οµοιω 

1430 (f.7v 1.26) του θυµου του θυ του του θυµου του Ov [p] Tov 


15:2 (f£8vi-9r^ lla-2) µεμιγµενην πυρικαιτους [με]μιγμενην πυρι και τους 


103 


104 
105 


106 


νικωντας EX του θηριου και νεικων|[τα]ς Ex Tov θηριου 
τής ELKOVOC αυτου KALEX καιτης εικονος | [αυτου 
του αριθµου του ονοµατος — x]at ex Tov αριθµου του 
αυτου εετωτας επι την ονομαί[τος αυτο]υ εετωτας 
θαλαεςαν την υελινην!ο6 ent THY θαλαε|[ςαν ὕελινην 
μεμιγμενην πυρι και τους 
VELKWVTOLC εκ του θηριου και 
της ELKOVOC αυτου και EX 
του αριθµου του ονοµατος 
α]υτου ε[ςτ]ωτας [επι την 
θαλαε|ςαν την ὕ]ελινην 


Hence, the reading could be classified as a blend caused by distraction. See Norman 
Hotopf, ‘Semantic Similarity as a Factor in Whole-Word Slips of the Tongue’, in Fromkin, 
Errors in Linguistic Performance, 104, according to whom this category of slips involves 
cases ‘where thinking of something else or seeing it at the moment of speech causes a 
compounding of the name of this distracting object with the word the speaker wished 
to speak’. See also Alphonse Dain, Les manuscrits (Collection d'études anciennes; Paris: 
Belles Lettres, 1949) 41, who instances an error which would have occurred during a scribe's 
mental retention of the text, partly due to the psychological factors involved: ‘le scribe 
écrira ... μονή au lieu de νοµή, parce qu'il est moine’ . 

Royse, Scribal Habits, 372 lists the present reading along with two other ‘simple slips. 

Cf. Gignac, Grammar, 1.59: ‘A variation can often be explained as the substitution of a 
common sequence of letters for a rarer one. For instance, I sometimes write king when 
I mean to write kind ... my fingers are more accustomed to reproducing the frequent 
sequence -ing than the less common -ὑπα. 

P4 uses the spelling ὕελινην (rather than the Attic υαλινην) in the first visible instance 
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Two readings involve substitution of the grammatical case: 1:6 and 19:18. 
The former reading seems to be a perseveration (naca), although a misunder- 
standing of the syntax is also possible.!?7 The latter one most likely arose by 
‘reverse assimilation’ to the following word (οµοιω αρνιω).Ι05 At 12160, there is 
a nonsensical shift from αυτής to τής, perhaps partly resulting from phonetic 
confusion.!°9 And at 14:10, the scribe began to create a curious dittography του 
θυµου, occasioned by a backward leap, coupled with visual confusion; the error 
was likely to be caught in the course of copying." 

The situation at 15:2 is more complicated. Though the reading rests primarily 
on the reconstruction of the missing text, what remains at the top of the next 
page furnishes sufficient evidence that the scribe committed a long dittography 
at the page break,! resulting in nonsense in context.!? The missing text can be 
reconstructed in at least two ways. Firstly, the scribe may have lost his place at 
the page break and leapt backwards to the previous θαλασεαν in his Vorlage,” 
thus repeating the twenty-five-word sequence µεμιγµενην πυρι κτλ. In that case, 
the missing text may be restored thus: 


[cov ὕελινην µεμιγµενην πυρι και] 

[τους νεικωντας εκ του θηριου και της] 
[εικονος αυτου και Ex του αριθµου του] 
[ονοματος α]υτου ε[ετ]ωτας [επι την θαλαε] 
[εαν την ὕ]ελινην xA. 1^ 


at 15:2, and thus I (tentatively) suppose that it was used throughout. See further Schmid, 
Studien, 2.177 (and n. 3). 

107 As noted on p. 82 above. 

108 5ΟΒΡΕ, §182(4), and also Royse, Scribal Habits, 372, who nonetheless classifies the reading 
as orthographic. 

109 Gignac, Grammar, 1.226—7 notes a frequent reduction of αυ to o, occurring mostly with 
αυτος and Latin names. Perhaps 12:16b is a combination of such vowel reduction and the 
aphaeresis of initial α-, although this might be an overly complicated scenario. 

110 See p.go above. 

111 On this, see Louis Havet, Manuel de critique verbale appliquée aux textes latins (Paris: 
Hachette, 1911) 88428, 819. 

112 Hence, it seemed unnecessary to classify the reading as dubious. 

113 So also Schmid, 'Apokalypsetext, 83. In response to this, Royse, Scribal Habits, 373 n. 72 
posits: ‘it seems that the scribe must have been already firmly on f. 9” when the error 
occurred’. Even on mine (and Schmid’s) scenario, however, the scribe was not firmly on 
the next page, as the error would have occurred as the scribe leapt backwards at the page 
break. 

114 So also Comfort and Barrett, 348. 
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Conversely, Royse postulates a leap from εχωντας to νικωντας, offering the 
following reconstruction: 


[cav την υελινην εχοντας εκ του θηριου και] 

[της εὐκονος αυτου xar εκ του αριθµου του] 

[ονοματος α]υτου ε[ςτ]ωτας [επι την θαλαε] 

[cov την υ]ελινην κτλ.Ἡ5 

The main rationale behind Royse's alternative suggestion seems to be that the 
former reconstruction would result in twenty-nine lines of text on f.gro. Taking 
Γον’, which contains twenty-seven lines, as an analogue, Royse posits that, on 
the top of f.gr> as well, ‘only two lines should be restored'!!6 Nevertheless, since 
there are two further pages containing twenty-nine lines (f.5v5, £6v1) and two 
that contain even thirty lines (Ε6τ-», Εγτ-»), such high density on f.gr> appears 
unsurprising. Moreover, Royse's reference to f.9vi is not entirely relevant, as 
the number of lines per page fluctuates throughout, and the numbers in f.gr> 
and f.gv4 do not match anyway. Most importantly, f.gr> and f.9v4 are not facing 
pages—an environment where the layout of the latter page could potentially 
be influenced by the former." Thus, Royse's rather complicated alternative 
scenario seems unnecessary, and the scribe is more likely to have repeated the 
sequence of twenty-five words. 


2.3 Omissions 

Sixteen readings (17.6%) are classified as omissions. Ten of these involve one 

word, while the remaining longer ones range from two to nine words. 
Omissions of one word: 


g:4a (fart 119) ο OM 
9184 (fav>1.3) τουτων OM 
918b (fav>16) αυτων ΟΜ 
10:3b (fart 17) ζ/επτα OM 
10:4b (fart 1.9) ζ/επτα OM 


10:8 (219 1.26) u$ OM 


115 Scribal Habits, 373 n. 72. 

116 Scribal Habits, 373 n. 72. 

117 Cf. Ebojo, ‘Papyrus 46; 12. Note, however, that this tendency is not prevalent in 9^7, as the 
only matching pairs are f1v and Γ219, and Εγν! and f.8r>. 

118 So Kenyon, 19, followed by Schmid, ‘Apokalypsetext’, 83; Royse, 'Scribal Habits’, 349; Com- 
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111 (f.3v> 1.6) και OM 
na7a(f4rbli2) κε OM 
15:4b (f.gr> 1.9) οειος OM 
15:7 (for> 1418) ζώων ΟΜ 


Six (or eight) of the above readings involve short words, which were particularly 
liable to scribal corruption.!? They involve: article (9:148, 10:8); conjunction ( 
1111);2? nomen sacrum (1117a). We may also have two omissions of the numer- 
ical abbreviation C (or possibly the plene form επτα) at 10:3b and 10:4b. The 
scribe omitted ζ/επτα at each of the three occurrences of the phrase, though he 
corrected the third of these.?! While it is possible that the exemplar contained 
the numeral written in full, in view of the scribe's occasional tendency to visual 
confusion, the frequent use of numerical abbreviations in the manuscript, and 
the fact that one of these omissions was corrected by means of an abbreviation, 
it seems more likely that here, too, the exemplar contained an abbreviation. 
Even if the exemplar had contained the plene forms, however, the omitted 
words would still have been comparatively short and easy to skip over.!?? If the 
exemplar contained a plene form at 15:7, then the omission of ζωων could be 
explained as a scribal leap.?? The presence of the abbreviation in the Vorlage, 


fort and Barrett, 339. While acknowledging this possibility, Royse, Scribal Habits, 391 now 
postulates that the reading should be reconstructed as: φωνη[ν qxovca κτλ.], supported 
by 1006 1841 2053" 2329 2344 al (gig) vg”! Tyc Prim. It seems, however, that Royse's only 
rationale behind this reconstruction is avoid a singular reading. But omission of y fits with 
the scribe’s tendency to omit short words and presupposes a Vorlage agreeing with our 
earliest witnesses. 

119 See further Dain, Manuscrits, 44-5; Colwell, ‘Scribal Habits’, 112, 116, 120, 122-4; West, 
Textual Criticism, 24; Reynolds and Wilson, Scribes and Scholars, 226-7; Jongkind, Scribal 


Habits, 151-2, 162, 179-82, 208-10, 228-9, 242, 246. 

120 Royse, Scribal Habits, 818 cites the Sahidic, but this seems unwarranted. In both occur- 
rences of this phrase (11:9, 11:11), the Sahidic uses oY6oc, which (unlike nawe, used in 12:14) 
follows the numeral without a conjunction. See further Layton, Grammar, $69; W.E. Crum, 
A Coptic Dictionary (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1939); Wolfhart Westendorf, ed., Koptisches 
Handwörterbuch (Bearbeitet auf Grund des Koptischen Handwórterbuchs von Wilhelm 
Spiegelberg; Heidelberg: Carl Winter, 1965-77) s.v. coc. 

121 See p. 80 above. 

122 Conversely, Lagrange, ‘Papyrus Chester Beatty, 490 appears to regard the reading as 
authentic: "Toutefois des chiffres ont pu être ajoutés [par d'autres] pour la clarté? It seems 
unclear how the omission of numerals in a book replete with numerical symbolism would 
achieve greater clarity. 

123 50 Royse, Scribal Habits, 377, 379. 
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however, is a real possibility, so that the omission may well have been occa- 
sioned differently. Finally, three readings seem to have arisen by a scribal leap: 
9184,124 9:18b, 15:4b. We shall return to these below. 

The reading at 15:4b requires special attention, as it poses several prob- 
lems—partly because of the papyrus wear.!25 Whereas the editio princeps reads 
μονος ει, Royse questions this reconstruction, suggesting the reading µονος cu 
instead.!26 Royse's suggestion, however, seems unconvincing. Its main weak- 
ness is that upsilons in ^? do not extend below the level of lunate letters such 
as sigma or epsilon—at least not to the extent that the letter in question does. 
If Royse's reconstruction were correct, then the diagonal lines would have to 
meet at the baseline, which is not typical of our papyrus.!?” Rather, our scribe 
tends to write iota in ει diphthongs by extending the hasta, making a loop, and 
writing the t with the same stroke downward, so that the letter extends below 
the line. Further, the formation of this epsilon fits with the scribe's practice 
elsewhere, as it is slightly larger than the sigma; its top is more open than that 
of the sigma, which tends to bend slightly downward, written in one curved 
stroke.!28 Finally, we must remember that our scribe does not produce consist- 
ently shaped letters, so that the iota in ει is sometimes (as here) not entirely 
upright and its upper part may even be slightly curved.!29 

Another problem arises when we undertake to reconstruct the reading ofthe 


Vorlage, as several viable explanations are available and the tradition is starkly 
divided:!30 


124 Royse, Scribal Habits, 817 cites aeth™s (= Vat. Aeth. 47), albeit the omission is unattested 
in the remaining manuscripts collated by Josef Hofmann, ed., Die üthiopische Überset- 
zung der Johannes-Apokalypse (2 vols.; CSCO 281-2, Scriptores Aethiopici 55-6; Leuven: 
CSCO, 1967-9). Hence, we have an intraversional variation rather than a genetic agree- 
ment. 

125 The low legibility may have been exacerbated by the fact that a piece of papyrus fibre had 
been broken off, damaging a part of the upper curve of the epsilon. 

126  Scribal Habits, 390-1 (and n. 156). Kenyon is followed by ΝΑ28 (and VMR). 

127  PaceRoyse,Scribal Habits, 390 n.156, who refers to the next line for instances of a similarly 
shaped upsilon, but I fail to see any adequate parallels there. 

128 See p. 49 above. Since Royse tends to focus on letter shapes rather than letter formation, 
this escapes his notice. Cf. Royse, Scribal Habits, 390 n. 156: ‘[T]he scribe regularly writes 
ΕΙ with the top of the I beginning at the middle of the E. In fact, the top of the iota does 
begin there, but it is slightly curved. 

129 Asin δοξιςει (1.8). 

130 The textual evidence cited comes from Royse, Scribal Habits, 821. 
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μονος octoc N A C P 051” 1611 1854 2015 2036 2053 2062 al 
μονος αγιος 046 051! 61 69 94 203 469 506 pm syh™s 
μονος ει P47 

CU µονος octoc 2026 2057 

CU εἰ µονος αγιος 468 

μονος cu octoc 2091 

μονος ει octoc 1678 1778 2020 2080 2846 pc ve"! 

μονος octoc ει 1773 2073** 2429 (pc) 

μονος EL αγιος pc 

μονος αγιος ει 1006 1841 2065 2073* 2432 al gig 

μονος αγιος cu ει 367 

μονος octoc και δικαιος 2329 pc (6Υ) 


Assuming that the singular reading is due to our scribe, three possible scenarios 
come to mind. Firstly, ει may have been simply substituted for octoc, perhaps by 
scribal oversight or negligence. Secondly, the scribe may have added the copula, 
possibly for stylistic reasons, but then omitted octoc (or, less likely, αγιος). And 
thirdly, the scribe may have copied the copula faithfully from his exemplar, but 
then omitted octoc/aytoc. Since the reading is followed by ott, it seems more 
likely that we have a scribal leap from octoc to ott. What is less certain, however, 
is whether the scribe added ει or transmitted it from the exemplar. On the one 
hand, since a concern for grammar and style is not entirely foreign to P47,131 
the former possibility cannot be excluded. Nevertheless, considering that the 
attestation of μονος ει octoc has recently been corroborated by 2846, which 
generally preserves an early form of text (though more closely aligned with A 
C),!52 I tentatively suggest that the Vorlage may have read µονος ει octoc, so that 
only octoc was subject to scribal corruption. 
Longer omissions: 


10:6 (£.2r4 1.20) χρονος ουκετι OM 
112a ([2ν-» 1.19) τήν αυλην OM 
1116 (ΕΓ4τ 1.9) ETL touc θρονους αυτων OM 
12:9 (Επτ{ 1.9) ο αρχαιος ΟΜ 


131 So Royse, Scribal Habits, 392, 398; Lagrange, ‘Papyrus Chester Beatty’, 490-2. 

132 See Markus Lembke, ‘Die Apokalypse-Handschrift 2846: Beschreibung, Kollation und 
Textwertbestimmung eines wichtigen neuen Zeugen NovT 54 (2012) 369-95 (esp. 391, 
395). 
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13:4 (f.6r> 1133-14) και moocexuvyncay τω θήριω λεγοντες τις οµοιος τω OM 
θηριω 
16:184 (Γιονἑ].5)᾽ xat βρονται και ΟΜ 


All of these arose by scribal leaps, and will be further discussed below.!3? Suffice 
it to note that, in order of length, these omissions span two words (10:6, 11:2a, 
12:9), three words (16:18a), four words (11:16), and nine words (13:4), respectively. 


2.4 Additions 
There are only five singular additions in 9^7, constituting 5.596 of the singular 
readings: 


10:48 (Ε2τ{ 11.8—9) και OCH ελαληςαν xar nxovca oca ελαλη|ςαν!34 
10:46 (f.2r4 Il.g-10) γραφειν αυτα Υρα|φειν1ῶ5 

1117b (Ε4τ{ 1.12) o c ο 8c o ὂς 

14:2a (Εγτ- la5) EX QC EX 


169a (Γον! 19-10) αιπολεις των εθνων at mo [Auc at των εθνων 


Apart from 11170, which is a dittography of two words,!°® all the singular 
additions only concern one word, and are most likely to have originated as 
harmonisations.!?? We shall return to these below. 


2.5 Substitutions 
Totalling twenty-five in number (27.596), substitutions constitute the largest 
class of the singulars.!?? They are classified in the following manner. 


133 Note that 10:6 and 16:18a were corrected in scribendo, as discussed on pp. 81, 94 above. 

134 Royse, Scribal Habits, 817 cites bo in support of Ὁ”, Although Bohairic reads oyog aicw- 
TEM, δΙοΦΤΕΜ could have been added by harmonisation to the context, as the same phrase 
appears later in this verse. Alternatively, the translator may have attempted to clarify the 
wording of his source text. 

135 Royse, Scribal Habits, 817 cites sa bo in support of the reading γραφειν αυτα, attested by 
1854. In principle, however, the Coptic could also be cited for the reading of P47 (αυτα 
γραφειγ), as the pronominal suffix cannot, ipso facto, precede the verb (cf. Askeland, John's 
Gospel, 54-5). 

136 Technically, the dittography at 15:2 is also an addition, but is classified as nonsense in 
context. 

137 So also Royse, Scribal Habits, 376. 

138 Likewise, D^? contains the highest proportion of substitutions of the papyri studied by 
Royse (Scribal Habits, 381). 
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Replacement of grammatical forms: 


117a (11914 112) τελεσωσιν τελωειν 

12130 (f.5v> L5) γυναικα γυναικαν 

19:10 (Ε6ν! ll.7-8) ελαλει λα|λει 

1914 (Ε6ν! 1.24) εζηςεν neac 

14:8 (Εγν! 1.16) ἠκολουθηςεν ἠκολούθει 

15:46 (f.gr> 111) εφανερωθηςαν εφανερωθη 

16:90 (f.gvi Il.g-10) απεθανεν απεθα|νον 

16180 ({πονή 11.6—7) ανθρωπος εγενετο/ανθρωποι εγενοντο ανθρωπος εγενοντο 
16:20 (Ε1ον{ 114-15) ευρεθηζαν ευρε|θη 


Αἱ 12:13b, we have a confusion of the accusative case endings, resulting 
in the non-standard form yvvaxav.!39 In seven instances, there are various 
shifts in verb forms: 11:78 (aorist subjunctive to present subjunctive), ^? 13:nb 
(imperfect to present),^! 1314 (aorist indicative to participle), 14:8 (aorist 


139 


140 


141 


Though this reading could also be classified as orthographical, accusatives ending in -αν 


occur so frequently in the papyri as to be regarded as alternative forms. See Gignac, 
Grammar, 11.45—6. See alsoYuen-Collingridge and Choat, ‘Duplicate Documents’, 832, who 
discuss P.Cair.Preis. 2 and 3, where both copies read γυναιχαν for γυναικα. Hence, one must 
at least admit the possibility that the present reading, too, may have been inherited —even 
if we have no evidence to prove this. 

Royse, Scribal Habits, 381-2 postulates a leap (τελεεωειν). In that case, however, the scribe 
would have been more likely to write τελεειν. 

In discussing potentially authentic singular readings, Lagrange, ‘Papyrus Chester Beatty’, 
489 notes: λαλει est plus apocalyptique que ελαλει. Unfortunately, he does not qualify this 
statement, and it is more likely that the reading is scribal in origin, as argued by Schmid, 
‘Apokalypsetext’, 85, who deems it to be an ‘Angleichung an das folgende Präsens ποιει. 
Incidentally, Royse, Scribal Habits, 819 cites the support of gig. Though Gigas does have 
the present loquitur, a genetic agreement seems unlikely, since only a minor change in 
tense is involved. Indeed, Bonifatius Fischer, 'Das Neue Testament in lateinischer Sprache: 
Der gegenwártige Stand seiner Erforschung und seine Bedeutung für die griechische Tex- 
tgeschichte’, in Die alten Übersetzungen des Neuen Testaments, Die Kirchenváterzitate und 
Lektionare: Der gegenwürtige Stand ihrer Erforschung und ihre Bedeutung für die griechi- 
sche Textgeschichte (ed. Kurt Aland; ΑΝΤΕ 5; Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 1972) 91-2 mentions 
‘Ausgleich der Tempora' among phenomena where it is virtually impossible to ascertain 
genetic dependence of Latin on Greek. See also J. Neville Birdsall, ‘Rev. x111. 65 JTS, n.s. 
14 (1963) 399, who remarks on frequent "liberal renderings and mistranslations' in Codex 
Gigas and Primasius, referencing Heinrich Joseph Vogels, Untersuchungen zur Geschichte 
der lateinischen Apokalypse-Ubersetzung (Düsseldorf: L. Schwann, 1920) 24-9, 39-41. 
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to imperfect),!42 16:3b (singular to plural),!4? 15:4c and 16:20 (plural to singu- 
lar).144 

At 1638b, we either have a shift from the plural noun to the singular or 
from the singular verb to the plural, as it is not entirely clear whether the 
exemplar read ανθρωπος εγενετο with A 254 (pc) or ανθρωποι εγενοντο with & 
046 051 1006 1611 1854 2053 2062 2329 2344 Wt.!45 The external support for the 
latter reading is indeed impressive, not least because it includes Sinaiticus, 
3^" close ally. And yet, the former reading seems better to account for the 
origin of this shift: if the exemplar read ανθρωπος εγενετο, then the shift to 
εγενοντο could be construed as a constructio ad sensum,^9 bringing out the 
collective meaning 'humankind"^? As for the competing reading, however, the 


142 Royse, Scribal Habits, 382 suggests that the substitution was due to the dropping of a 
syllable, combined with a phonetic shift (η > ει). This is a rather complex scenario, and the 
shift could well be just a simple misreading or incorrect recollection. As for the support 
of syP^ arab cited by Royse (p. 820), the caveat raised with regard to 13:1b above applies 
here as well. On the use of tense in the Syriac Gospels, see Peter J. Williams, Early Syriac 
Translation Technique and the Textual Criticism of the Greek Gospels (TS 3.2; Piscataway: 
Gorgias Press, 2004) 198-200. Incidentally, ΝΑ28 does not cite either of these versions 
here. 

143 As Royse, Scribal Habits, 383-4 posits, this is probably a constructio ad sensum with only 
coincidental support of h aeth? co. Although the agreements from h aeth"? can both be 
explained as constructiones ad sensum, the Coptic support seems to be solely due to the 
linguistic equivalence, as niu is treated as plural and singular indiscriminately. See Layton, 
Grammar, §60(a, b), who cites (inter alia) Acts 2:23, where the same phrase ΥΥΧΗ NIM 
is followed by a plural verb. Importantly, the Ethiopic agreement cited by Royse is only 
attested in the Roman edition (based on Vat. Aeth. 68), but never appears in Hofmann's 
works: Die dthiopische Übersetzung; Die üthiopische Johannes-Apokalypse kritisch unter- 
sucht (CSCO 297, Subsidia 33; Leuven: CSCO, 1969); ‘Das Neue Testament in áthiopisher 
Sprache: Probleme der Übersetzung und Stand der Forschung’, in Aland, Die alten Über- 
setzungen, 346—7. 

144 These two changes reflect the schema Atticum. See further Royse, Scribal Habits, 383; 
Lagrange, ‘Papyrus Chester Beatty’, 491; Schmid, 'Apokalypsetext, 83-4; Schmid, Studien, 
2.230-1 (esp. 231 n. 3); Mot, Irregularities, 181-5 (esp. 184). See also BDF, §133(3); Smyth, 
Grammar, §§958-60. 

145 Fora full presentation of evidence, see Royse, Scribal Habits, 822. 

146 On the constructio ad sensum in Revelation, see Schmid, Studien, 2.230--8. See also Smyth, 
Grammar, $926(a); BDF, $134. 

147 So also Royse, Scribal Habits, 393-4. It is all the more surprising, therefore, that Royse 
should classify this (contra his dissertation) as a conflation, following Lagrange, 'Papyrus 
Chester Beatty, 492. But neither Lagrange nor Royse specifies how the scribe actually 
conflated the two readings. Was his exemplar furnished with a correction or marginal note 
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only explanation seems to be accidental ‘scribal oversight’,“8 or, possibly, an 
imperfectly executed correction of the plural to the singular. It seems more 
likely, then, that P4” is the earliest, albeit incomplete, witness to the reading 
ανθρωπος εγενετο, later attested by Alexandrinus.!^? 

It is noteworthy that, at each of the above, the substituted words exhibit min- 
imal visual and semantic differences, thus being particularly liable to scribal 
alteration. Two of these readings may have arisen as harmonisations (11:78, 
13:1), and will be further discussed below. 

Replacement of different words: 


1:20 ([2ν-» 1.23) μβ [c Iu 

1110 (£.3v 1.4) o β οι iB 

1112a (f.3v> 1.15) εθεωρήςαν — euevpncav 
1113a (f.3v> 1.16) εκεινη αυτη 

1117€ (f.4r} 1.14) µεγαλην  µενουςαν 
1230 (£5r4 118) εξουεια cepto 
14:15b (f.8r> ll.22-3) κραζων α[να]]κραζων 
14:20 (f.8v4 116) αχρι μεχρι 


Two of the above (11:20, 1110) originated as dittographies, likely exacerbated 
by visual confusion. At 11:13, the scribe substituted αυτη for the deictic εκεινη, 
possibly influenced by the preceding occurrences of ἄὐτος.150 At 12:10, he wrote 
εωτηρια, apparently influenced by the immediate context.!5! 

The remaining four readings are more complex, and require special atten- 
tion. At 11128, the scribe wrote εµετρηεαν instead of εθεωρηςαν. Schmid sug- 
gests that the reading was influenced by 111-2, the most recent occurrences of 
μετρέω.52 This suggestion, however, is problematised by the fact that 111-2 is 
rather removed from the present instance, and, more importantly, the usage 
there is not analogical: whereas 111-2 concerns the Seer's measuring of the 


with the alternative reading? Was he aware of the two competing readings? It seems that 
this scenario raises more questions than answers. 

148 So Royse, Scribal Habits, 394. 

149 So Schmid, Studien, 2.92. 

150 However the two preceding occurrences (e9eweycav αυτους οι εχθροι αυτων) are used 
differently; hence, the present reading may not be classified as a harmonisation to the 
context. 

151 So Schmid, Apokalypsetext, 85. 

152 ‘Apokalypsetext’, 85. Similarly, Royse, Scribal Habits, 396 posits a harmonisation to the 
context. 
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heavenly sanctuary, 1128 depicts enemies of the two witnesses, as they are 
watching the latter ones’ heavenly ascent (cf. 1111).53 Conversely, Lagrange 
asks whether µετρέω could carry the sense of following with the eyes (‘suivre 
des yeux’), citing Sophocles, Ajax 5 (μετρούμενον ἴχνη τὰ κείνου νεοχάρακτα) as 
analogous.!54 But Lagrange's suggestion is probably not meant to explain the 
scribal error, as he lists the reading among singulars with—in his view—some 
claim to authenticity.55 Alternatively, µετρέω may have stuck in the scribe's 
memory and been reintroduced by visual confusion (ΕΘΕΩΡΗΟΑΝ > EME- 
TPHCAN). 

The shift from µεγαλην to µενουσαν at 1117c results in the meaning ‘your 
lasting power’ (as opposed to ‘your great power’), a reading which Lagrange 
deems ‘tellement plus expressif que την peyaàny!!56 Whether the scribe thereby 
actually intended to heighten the lasting, temporal aspect of God’s power is 
unclear, and we may simply have another case of his inaccurate recollection of 
the wording of the Vorlage. 

At 14:15b, the scribe used a verb that occurs only five times in the New 
Testament (Mark 1:23, 6:49; Luke 4:33, 8:28, 23:18), and never in Revelation.!5” 
Although ἀνακράζω is comparatively rarer than κράζω, 58 one cannot exclude 
the possibility that the scribe may have known it either from his oral envir- 
onment or elsewhere. And the semantic values of both words are, at any rate, 
extremely similar, making them rather prone to substitution. It may be noted 
that the present reading bears some similarity to Luke 4:33 (where a demoniac 
ἀνέκραξεν φωνῇ µεγάλῃ)155 although the passages seem to be so remote and 
different in content as to exclude any possibility of harmonisation. 


153 See e.g. Jongkind, Scribal Habits, 230, who discusses three harmonisations to the ‘inter- 
mediate' context in Luke. In each case, however, the passages are—unlike here—in some 
way analogical. 

154 ‘Papyrus Chester Beatty’, 489 and n. 1. Incidentally, both Storr and Lloyd-Jones trans- 
late μετρούμενον as ‘scanning’. See Sophocles, Ajax, Electra, Trachiniae, Philoctetes 11 (ed. 
and trans. F. Storr; Loeb Classical Library 21; Cambridge, MA/London: William Heine- 
mann Ltd./Macmillan, 1913) 7; Sophocles, Ajax, Electra, Oedipus Tyrannus (ed. and trans. 
Hugh Lloyd-Jones; vol. 1; Loeb Classical Library 20; Harvard University Press: Cambridge, 
MA/London, 1994) 31. 

155 ‘Papyrus Chester Beatty’, 489. 

156 ‘Papyrus Chester Beatty’, 489. 

157 By contrast, κράζω occurs fifty-five times in the New Testament. 

158 Incidentally, the TLG search (21 August 2014) for κράζω and ἀνακράζω gave 405 and 46 hits, 
respectively. 

159 Thus, Royse, Scribal Habits, 395 tentatively suggests that 1415b may have been assimilated 
to Luke 4:33. 
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Finally, at 14:20 we have a shift of a synonym. Unlike ἄχρι, µέχρι is entirely 
foreign to the vocabulary of Revelation: though there are eleven occurrences of 
ἄχρι in Revelation (and forty-nine in the New Testament), there are no occur- 
rences of µέχρι therein (and only seventeen in the New Testament). Hence, 
Royse concludes that ‘the scribe's shift is striking’.!©° As it is, the shift is less 
striking than it might appear. As regards the variation of such common and 
highly similar words—semantically, visually, and phonetically—as µέχρι and 
ἄχρι, their occurrence (or lack thereof) in Revelation need not be the decisive 
factoy, since the scribe’s vocabulary must have been influenced by various non- 
biblical and extra-literary sources,!®! not to mention his oral environment. 


Major rewording: 

914b (fart 114-15) τω ποταµω τω µεγαλω του ποταµου | του 
ευφρατη μεγαλου ευφρατου 

9:19 (Ειν- 11.6--7) Y, Yap εξουεια nv γαρ y | εξουεια 

12138 ([5ν-» 1.5) εδιωξεν απήλθεν εκδιωξαι 

13:65 (f.6r> 1.19) εις βλασφημιας/εις βλαεφηµιαν βλαςφημηςαι 

13:66 (1:61 Il.21-2) τοὺς εν τω ουρανω σκήνουντας εν τω ουρα[νω 

13:18 (f.7r> 110) και ο αριθµος αυτου εςτιν εετιν δε 

14:4 (f.7r> 126-7) μετα γυναικων ουκ µη peta γυναικω[ν 
εµολυνθηςαν εμο][λυνθηςαν 

14:7 (£-7v4 111) δοτε αυτω δοξαν δοξαςατε αυτον δοξα 


Although the substitution at 914b affects the entire noun phrase of five words, 
itis in fact a simple shift of case, possibly occasioned by the scribe's preference 
for genitive in ἐπί constructions.!9? 


160 Scribal Habits, 385. 

161 A search through the PN (22 August 2013) gave 1,314 hits for μέχρι and only 415 hits for ἄχρι. 
Admittedly, this procedure may not yield entirely representative results, as the search itself 
is limited to the content of the database; what can be gleaned with confidence, however, 
is that μέχρι was—at the very least—no less common than ἄχρι in the Hellenistic Greek, 
as reflected in the published documentary papyri. 

162 In commenting on the manuscript's concern to write ‘un grec correct, moins sémitisant, 
Lagrange, ‘Papyrus Chester Beatty’, 491 notes that ἐπί appears ‘avec le génitif, avec une 
certaine régularité. However, he cites only four corroborating examples (10:1, 13:16, 14:9, 
14:14), none of which are singular. In fact, of the fifty-four nouns within the ἐπί construc- 
tions in 977, there is one singular shift from dative to genitive (9:14), one sub-singular shift 
from accusative to genitive (14:6), and one shift from accusative singular to genitive plural 
(13:16), which is also attested in 046 0511854 MÅ. In comparison, at forty-nine of the fifty- 
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At 9:19, the shift involves a substitution of yy (= ἦν) for »—possibly a simple 
lapsus—followed by an ad hoc ‘correction’ whereby the article was restored 
after γαρ. It is tempting to classify this reading as nonsense in context, since, 
despite the addition of yv at the beginning of the clause, the scribe retained 
ectw at the end of the clause. Even so, Royse suggests that ‘one could perhaps 
make a break after αυτων, and then take ectw και εν ταις ουραις αυτων together 
with y εξουεια as the understood subject'!63 If so, the entire sentence would 
be translated as follows: 'For the power of the horses was in their mouth; it is 
also in their tails, for their tails are like serpents, etc.’ Notwithstanding some 
artificiality of this reconstruction, it seems better to give the scribe and his 
readers the benefit of the doubt rather than postulate a nonsense reading.!6^ 

As Royse suggests, 12:13a is possibly a harmonisation to the context,!65 and 
will be discussed below. The reading also involves a shift from the commonly 
used verb διώκω to the less common ἐκδιώκω.166 However, considering the 
visual and lexical similarity of these words (the former reinforced by the aug- 
ment), it is perhaps not as striking as it might seem.!67 


four total occurrences, the papyrus reads with the NA? text. Notably, at 10:1, D^" reads with 
ΝΑ28 (and, of course, the majority of witnesses) against A C, and at 14:16 against C P 051 
1006 1841 2053 2329 2344 MA, in both instances the reading of P47 being in the genitive 
against the competing accusative. Though the scribe appears to have had a slight prefer- 
ence for the genitive with ἐπί, I fail to see how this preference should reflect his concern for 
better, less semitising Greek. In fact, in the aforementioned instances, the original read- 
ings do not violate any stylistic or grammatical conventions and make good sense in the 
context. However, at 14:6, the shift to genitive disrupts the series of four accusatives and 
seems stylistically inferior. 

163 Scribal Habits, 387-8. 

164 Inthis vein, see Paul Schubert, ‘Editing a Papyrus’, in Bagnall, Handbook, 206: ‘The scribes 
were no fools. When faced with phrasing that makes no sense, a papyrologist should 
consider what he has not understood before assuming that the scribe was under the 
influence of strong beer while writing the document. One must also remember that, at 
the receiving end, scribes expected their readers to be able to understand what they were 
writing. 

165 Scribal Habits, 396. 

166 The TLG search (26 September 2013) for διώκω gave 14,755 hits and for ἐκδιώκω only 930 
hits. By contrast, the PN search (18 September 2014) gave 29 hits for διώκω and 10 for 
ἐκδιώκω. Thus, though the published documentary evidence available need not be entirely 
representative, it seems clear that ἐκδιώκω need not be considered as uncommon as it 
might appear on the basis of the literary sources. 

167 Incidentally, the C? corrector of Sinaiticus corrected the original singular reading εδωκεν 
to εξεδιωκεν. 
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Regardless of whether at 19:60 the exemplar read εις βλασφημιας or εις 
Bàaconpiay,!68 the scribe replaced the prepositional phrase with the infinit- 
ive BAacpyuncat, probably influenced by the immediate context. The replace- 
ment thus results in simplification of the clause, and its basic sense remains 
unchanged.!6? 

As for 19:66, Royse classifies it as an omission of two words.!”° Strictly 
speaking, however, the change involves two dislocated omissions of τους and 
cxyvouvtac, respectively. Since the reading changes the syntactical arrangement 
of the clause, it might be more accurately construed as a scribal rewriting, 
perhaps reflecting a misunderstanding (or simply an attempt at removal) of 
the appositive relationship between την εχήνην αυτου and τους εν τω οὐρανω 
cxyvouvtac.!7! The resultant reading, then, simply locates ‘his tent’ in heaven.!72 


168 The former reading may seem preferable due to the support of X A C 94 1006 1773 18411854 
2344 al (for a full list, see Royse, Scribal Habits, 819). 

169 A similar simplification might have occurred in sy?" co, cited in ΝΑ28 and Royse, Scribal 
Habits, 819. As regards the alleged Coptic support, it clearly seems to be translational in 
nature. Note, for instance, the Sahidic rendering of 13:5: ay ft Ae NAq NOYTAMPO ΘΟΧΙ NOG 
NQ)à.X€ ayw €CX1 OYA. The original Greek phrase is governed by one participle (λαλοῦν), 
whereas the Sahidic translator chose to render it by two circumstantial constructions, one 
for ‘speaking great words’ and another one for ‘blaspheming’. It seems likely, then, that the 
Sahidic translator chose to use the verb x1 oya to smooth out the wording of his source 
text. 

170 Scribal Habits, 378. 

171 So Birdsall, ‘Rev. x111. 6’, 399; Bruce M. Metzger, A Textual Commentary on the Greek New 
Testament (2nd edn; London/New York: United Bible Societies, 1994) 674. Cf. Elliott, ‘Tex- 
tual Commentary’, 88: ‘[the reading] was possibly a change to ease the syntax, although 
we ought to note that P4” is prone to accidental omission’. 

172 So also Schmid, 'Apokalypsetext, 85. By contrast, Lagrange, ‘Papyrus Chester Beatty’, 490 
seems to accept the authenticity of the reading: la béte blasphéme contre Dieu, son nom 
et son tabernacle. ANC, etc. ajoutent: "Ceux qui habitent dans le ciel", mais Primasius et 
gigas vont pour le sense avec pap.: qui in caelo habitat’. On the alleged support of Primasius 
and Codex Gigas, cf. Birdsall, ‘Rev. x111. 6, 399: ‘[I]t would appear that these witnesses do 
not concur with that text-type at this point. This is clear from the presence of habitat 
in the Latin which presupposes the cxyvouvtac of the Greek text as commonly read. We 
have either the translation here of a Greek text which read τοῦ ἐν τῷ οὐρανῷ εχηνοῦντος 
(which has not yet been found in any Greek witness) or a mistranslation of the text (a 
possibility not beyond the translator) or an independent attempt at simplification. Since 
both mistranslations and free renderings are fairly abundant in these witnesses either of 
the two latter possibilities seems feasible, and there is unlikely to be any distinct Greek 
text underlying this rendering’ See also Royse, Scribal Habits, 378 n. 93, who remarks on 
additional versional support furnished by aeth arm. Based on his retroversion of Zohrab's 
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At 13:18, there is, again, some uncertainty as to the reading of the Vorlage. 
If the exemplar contained the reading xot ο αριθµος αυτου (εστιν), then Royse 
seems correct in postulating that the present shift ‘seems to have arisen in 
order to avoid the repetition of αριθµος, and thus to give a smoother reading'!7? 
Another possibility is that the Vorlage of Ὁ” contained a shorter reading, par- 
tially attested in & sa. Sinaiticus in particular completely omits the phrase, 
resulting in the radically simplified αριθµος γαρ ανου εστιν εξακοειαι εξηκοντα 
εξ. Even so, it is conceivable that the scribe of Sinaiticus lost his place at a 
line break, and omitted the phrase by homoeoteleuton.!4 The Sahidic render- 
ing is more akin to that of P47: τηπε rap NOYPUE TE eceipe NCEGE CETACE. 
However, the Sahidic reading could also be construed asa translational attempt 
at avoiding repetition. Already in v. 17, for instance, the phrase τὸ ὄνομα τοῦ 


edition at least, the alleged Armenian support seems questionable. According to Fre- 
derick C. Conybeare, ed., The Armenian Version of Revelation and Cyril of Alexandria’s 
Scholia on the Incarnation and Epistle on Easter (London: The Text and Translation Soci- 
ety, 1907) 132, the Armenian manuscripts in question ‘paraphrase the Greek’. Cf. S. Peter 
Cowe, ‘The Armenian Version of the New Testament, in Ehrman and Holmes, The Text 
of the New Testament, 280, who notes that the early stratum of Armenian version (Arm 
1) was 'calibrated at the phrase level, thus retaining many characteristic Armenian locu- 
tions not explicitly represented in Greek in contrast to the verbum ad verbum approach 
characteristic of the revision (Arm 2). As noted by Metzger, Textual Commentary, 674, 
the reading of P4” itself may have been introduced ‘because of the syntactical difficulty’, 
and thus not preserving such a syntactical difficulty may well indicate a translational 
nature of the aforementioned versional support as well. On the agreement with Ethiopic, 
see Hofmann, Die áthiopische Johannes-Apokalypse, 57: ‘Die Ähnlichkeit, die aeth mit 947 
aufweist, beruht eher auf einer Reminiszenz an andere Stellen (11,19; 14,17; 15,6) als auf 
Verwandschaft. And Rochus Zuurmond and Curt Niccum, ‘The Ethiopic Version of the 
New Testament, in Ehrman and Holmes, The Text of the New Testament, 244, observe: 
'[aeth] has an extreme tendency toward harmonization. It simplifies not only when the 
Greek is difficult but also by using the same words or the same grammatical construction 
repeatedly in the same context. So, similarly, Martin Heide, 'Zur Vorlage und Bedeutung 
der athiopischen Bibelübersetzung, in Sigismund, Karrer, and Schmid, Studien, 308: ‘Es 
handelt sich um eine sehr freie Ubersetzung mit entsprechend freie Wortstellung im Satz. 
Typisch sind auch Ergänzungen ..., Omissionen und paraphrasierende Freiheiten, sofern 
der Sinn dadurch in der Zielsprache besser ausgedrückt werden konnte: Besides these 
translation-technical factors, Hofmann, ‘Das Neue Testament in athiopisher Sprache’, 369, 
also notes that aeth is more closely related to A C than P47 N. 

173 Scribal Habits, 388. 

174 Sinaiticus is joined by 2053°°™ pc (= 2028 2029 2033 2044 2054 2068 2069 2083 2196) syPh. 
If the above scenario holds, then this (rather minor) support ought to be regarded as 
coincidental. 
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θηρίου ἢ τὸν ἀριθμὸν τοῦ ὀνόματος αὐτοῦ was paraphrased to ΠεορδΙ ΗΠΕΘΗΡΙΟΝ 
H Tleqpan. Whatever the exact wording of $4”’s exemplar at this point, then, 
the resultant phrase εστιν δε does indeed make for a smoother, more compact 
reading. 

At 14:4, the scribe probably replaced and transposed the negative particle.!75 
On the one hand, such a shift may have originated as an ad hoc correction of 
what was initially a scribal slip (ue > µη). However, Royse suggests that the 
replacement ‘seems to reflect Classical usage'!76 As it is, in classical Greek, 
subordinate clauses that are negated with μή typically have a generalising, 
conditional value, and their antecedent tends to be indefinite!””—none of 
which applies here. What we have, then, is more likely to be an accidental error, 
possibly as a result of the scribe’s misreading of his Vorlage. 

As for 14:7, Royse’s suggestion that it might be an ‘ingenious “correction” 
of an omission by a scribal leap’!”8 seems plausible. If so, the scribe looked 
ahead in his exemplar due to homoeoarcton (δοτε αυτω δοξαν) and began to 
write δοξα. As Royse further suggests, '[t]he use of cognate accusatives would 
be known to anyone familiar with the New Testament, and so the scribe could 
have discovered the solution to his problem by continuing with δοξασατε for 
δοτε, retaining δοξαν, and then making the appropriate shift from αυτω to 
avtov’! We may add that this type of construction is also found in 17:6. Outside 
the New Testament corpus, cognate accusatives are not uncommon in both 
classical and Hellenistic Greek literature, and, importantly, they are native to 
LXX idiom.!90 


2.6 Transpositions 
Three in number, transpositions are the lowest-ranking class of singulars in P47 
(3.396). They involve two, five, and three words, respectively: 


175 The end of the line is defective, but it seems unnecessary to postulate a nonsensical 
retention of οὐκ, especially since the lines vary in length throughout, and there seems to 
be a decreasing tendency towards the end of the page. 

176  Scribal Habits, 388. 

177 Seeesp.Rijksbaron, Syntax and Semantics, go. See also Smyth, Grammar, §2705(d, g). 

178 Scribal Habits, 389. 

179 Scribal Habits, 389. 

180 See Aune, Revelation, 1.CLXX; BDF, $153; Smyth, Grammar, §§1563-77; Mussies, Morpho- 
logy, 99. Since this construction was not uncommon in the non-Jewish Greek literature, it 
seems unnecessary to postulate a Semitic background behind its usage. 
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11:13b (f.3v> 121) χιλιαδες ζ [ζ] χειλιαδες 

14:12 (f.8r> 118-9) ὧδε n υπομονή των αγίων εστιν woe εςτιν η υ/πομονή των 
αγιων 

15:1 (£.8v4 121) εν αυταις ετελεςθη ετελεςθη εν αυταις 


The first of our readings, 1130, is a transposition of the numerical abbreviation 
for ἑπτά, corrected in the course of copying.!?! As noted previously, the scribe 
either looked ahead in his exemplar and skipped over χιλιαδες, or was influ- 
enced by other occurrences of the numeral in Revelation where the number of 
thousands always appears first (cf. 7:4, 7:5 [12x ], 14:1, 14:3, 21:16).182 As for 14:12, it 
may have arisen as a harmonisation to a parallel passage within Revelation,!93 
and will be discussed shortly. Such an origin, however, is—pace Roysel$*— 
unlikely with respect to 15:1. Royse also postulates that 15:1 could be explained 
as a ‘corrected leap'185 If so, the scribe would have leapt from εν to ετελεςθη, but, 
noticing his error, restored the omitted phrase before proceeding any further. 
While this is a conceivable scenario, the suggested homoeoarcton is comprised 
only of the initial ε and as such is not altogether impressive, especially since a 
more plausible explanation is readily available. 

Considering that both 14:12 and 15:1 involve verbs, it seems natural to seek 
an explanation related to Greek verb placement as well. Royse, for instance, 
observes: 


[E]ach of these transpositions moves the verb forward in the sentence. 
Taken in isolation such a shift could be viewed as toward a more Semitic 
construction. But it is clear in these examples that some alternative 
explanation must be (and can readily be) found, so that the ‘Semitizing’ 
turns out to be an indirect consequence of some other tendency.!*6 


181 See p.84 above. 

182 Inthe rest of the New Testament, the modifier precedes χιλιάδες at Luke 14:31 (2x), 1 Cor 
10:8, and follows at Acts 4:4. In general, both placements are viable and widely attested in 
both literary and documentary sources. 

183 So Royse, Scribal Habits, 380, 395. 

184  Scribal Habits, 395: ‘The position of ετελεσθη might have been influenced by the construc- 
tion, albeit nota close parallel, at 10:7: και eteAecOy το μυετηριον τουθεου. Not only is this not 
a close parallel, but it is merely another occurrence of the verb form— both the content 
and the constituent order are markedly different. 

185 Scribal Habits, 381. 

186 Scribal Habits, 381. 
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Indeed, it is rather unlikely, if not impossible, that our scribe would have 
attempted to ‘semitise’ these clauses, especially in view of his occasional lan- 
guage improvements in the opposite direction.!?" But clause-initial verb place- 
ment was not peculiar to Semitic languages. Already in the Hellenistic period, 
the verb-subject-object (as opposed to subject-object-verb) order was 
becoming default for popular Greek as well, exceptions occurring mostly under 
specific circumstances.188 In both discussed cases, then, the scribe seems to 
have transposed the verb in accord with the default word order of the contem- 
porary Koine. This is not to say that this was done deliberately, however, as the 
scribe could have made such changes intuitively. 


2.7 Harmonisations 
Having examined the singular readings of P47 within basic formal categories, 
we are now in a position to analyse them further via several descriptive categor- 
ies. In doing so, we shall seek to identify the various factors involved in their 
origin, and thus elucidate those aspects of scribal behaviour which they reflect. 
First of all, we turn to harmonisations. This particular scribal tendency has 
been long appreciated by critics, especially—though not exclusively—in the 
Synoptic Gospels.!8° Although there appear to be several types of harmonisa- 
tion, what they all have in common is 'that they bring elements of the text 
into harmony with each other'!?? Thus, parallel passages, phrases, and terms 
within and across contexts and literary works may have influenced the scribe 
as he copied a given portion of text. Following Colwell,?! Royse utilised three 


187 See Royse, Scribal Habits, 383, 392, 398. 

188 So Horrocks, Greek, 109: 'Verb-final thus ceased to be a “natural” order in popular Greek, 
and typically arose only when an object was preposed for emphasis ... when some clausal 
element, including a subject, was preposed as an emphatic/contrastive "focus", or when 
some sentential "operator" (e.g. expressing negation, interrogation, or modality over the 
clause as a whole) occupied the initial slot. See also Stephen H. Levinsohn, Discourse Fea- 
tures of New Testament Greek: A Coursebook on the Information Structure of New Testament 
Greek (2nd edn; Dallas: 511. International, 2000) 16-17. 

189 On harmonisation in the Gospels, see Gordon D. Fee, ‘Modern Textual Criticism and the 
Synoptic Problem: On the Problem of Harmonization in the Gospels, in Epp and Fee, 
Studies, 174-82; Peter M. Head, ‘Textual Criticism and the Synoptic Problem, in New Studies 
in the Synoptic Problem: Oxford Conference, April 2008. Essays in Honour of Christopher M. 
Tuckett (ed. Paul Foster, Andrew Gregory, J.S. Kloppenborg, and J. Verheyden; BETL 239; 
Leuven: Peeters, 2011) 115-56. 

190 Emanuel Tov, ‘The Nature and Background of Harmonizations in Biblical Manuscripts’, 
JSOT 31 (1985) 3. 

191 ‘Scribal Habits’, 113-14. 
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classes of harmonisations, namely harmonisations to the context, parallels, and 
general usage (the last of which does not appear in his study of $47).!9? This 
taxonomy has been essentially retained here, although my list of harmonisa- 
tions is not identical to Royse’s.!93 The reader will also find that the manner of 
presentation differs slightly from our previous sections where, at each point, 
the suggested reading of the Vorlage is followed by the singular reading of 9^7. 
Here each singular reading is followed—in keeping with the descriptive nature 
of this analytical category—by the word(s) or phrase(s) that may have influ- 
enced the scribe to create it. 

There appear to be ten harmonisations among our singulars. The immediate 
context and parallel passages within Revelation seem to have been operative in 
their origin; hence, they are classified accordingly. 

Immediate context: 


10:48 (Ε2τ{ 11.8-9)  καιήκουσα oca ελαλη|ςαν xar yxovca (later in 10:4) 


10:4€ (fart 1.9) αυτα γραφειν μη αυτα!94 γραψης (later in 
10:4) 

117a (£.3r 112) τελωειν θελωειν (11:6 in D^" 2329 pc) 

12:10 (f.5r4 118) capta εγενετο ἡ σωτήρια (earlier in 
1210) 

12134 (f.5v> 1.5) απήλθεν εκδιωξαι απηλθεν Tomcat (12:17) 


13:6b (f.6r> 1.19) βλαεφημηξαι mpoc tov Ov  βλαεφήημηεαι το ονομα αυτου 


(later in 13:6) 


13:1b (£.6v4 1.7) λαλει ποιει... ποιει... ποιει (1331112) 

14:28 (f.7r> 115) φωνήν WC EX TOU ουράανου ως φωνήν... ὡς φωνήν ... ως 
φωνην (later in 14:2) 

16:19a (Ε1ον! Il.g—10) αι πο[λις αι των εθνων αι πολεις των εθνων (earlier in 
16:19) 


Four of the above readings are additions of one word (10:48, 19:46, 14:28, 
16:194195), the remaining five being substitutions. Three substitutions involve 


192 Scribal Habits, 95, 397. 

193 As noted, I do not deem 11128, 14:15a, and 15:1 to be harmonisations. Moreover, Royse's 
11:17a (not to be confused with our 11:17a, classified under substitutions) results from an 
imperfect scribal correction. 

194 Note that D^? has the sub-singular αυτας there. 

195 Though Royse, Scribal Habits, 396 classifies 16:19a as a harmonisation to the context, he 
notes that it could also be construed as ‘an attempt at a stylistic improvement’ But see BDF, 
§271: ‘postposition [of an attributive genitive] with the repeated article is not common. 
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a simple one-word replacement (11:78, 12:10, 13:11b), and two involve more sub- 
stantial rewritings of a word or phrase (12:13a, 13:00), respectively. Apart from 
12:13a where the harmonising element is removed by some four verses, all of 
our harmonisations were occasioned by words within close vicinity. It is note- 
worthy that, at six of these (10:48, 10:46, 12:13a, 13:60, 13:10, 14:2a), the scribe 
harmonised under the influence of the ensuing, rather than the preceding, 
text.19° This is understandable, since the scribe would have been more likely 
to look forwards in order to track the text to be copied next than vice versa.!9” 
One might even be tempted to construe some of these harmonisations as incip- 
ient forward leaps caught immediately. Such an explanation, however, could 
not account for 10:46, 11:78, and 19:10, where different factors must have been 
operative. 

As regards 10:4c, its rise may also have been conditioned by the overall 
sense of the immediate context rather than just by a matching word. The 
Vorlage of Ῥ47 probably read oca (with N 432 1685 1732 1876 2034 2036 2037 
2043 2046 2047 2066 2074 2082 [pc] gig vg"* sa Tyc Prim Bea!%8), thus forming 
an object clause adjacent to the following nueMov γραφειν. With the addition 
of yxouca, however, ηµελλον γράφειν would have become—as in the majority 
reading—a self-standing clause without an explicit object. Thus, by adding 
auta, the scribe clarified that the things which the Seer initially set out to 
write were, in fact, precisely the things he had heard from the seven thun- 
ders.199 


Parallel passage: 


14:12 (f.8r> 1.8) δὲ εςτιν η υπομονή των αγιων woe εστιν η υπομονη και ἢ 
πιςτις των αγιων (13:10) 


As argued above, the shift is from a marked constituent order to a default one. 
Another contributing factor in the rise of this transposition may have been 
a parallel passage at 13:10. If so, the passage most likely stuck in the scribe's 


196 Ona similar tendency in Sinaiticus, see Jongkind, Scribal Habits, 245-6. 

197 Another obvious possibility is that the scribe had familiarised himself, or may already have 
been sufficiently familiar, with the text prior to copying. 

198 566 further Royse, Scribal Habits, 817. 

199 As Elliott, ‘Textual Commentary’, 94 notes, the scribe effectively ‘rewrote’ the entire sen- 
tence, as evidenced by a high density of singular and sub-singular readings, ie. eight 
readings in five lines. Cf. Aland, ‘Handschriften als Interpreten des Textes?, 387-8: ‘Wir 
finden in den Handschriften oft die Erscheinung, daß sich Fehler und Eingriffe in den 
Text in bestimmten Abschnitten häufen? 
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memory, thus influencing his copying at this later point.??? Note, however, 
that a similar phrase, ωδε y εοφια ectw at 1318 (£.7r— 1.9), remained unaltered. 
Still, in view of the absence of further compelling evidence for this type of 
harmonisations in P4, consistency is not to be expected. 

The overall distribution of singular harmonisations may be summarised as 
follows: 


91 singulars 10 harmonisations 


9 to context 9.996 9096 
1 to parallels 1.196 1096 
10 harmonisations 1196 10096 


We see that 1196 of the singular readings may be regarded as harmonisations.20! 
By farthe more common type is harmonisation to the immediate context. Thus, 
four of the additions and five of the omissions in our manuscript arose—at 
least partly—in this manner, making it another prevalent cause of singular 
variations in our papyrus.20? 


200 Royse, Scribal Habits, 820 cites gig vg™s Prim in support of the transposition. Since the 
remaining Latin tradition follows the Greek word order at 13:10 (i.e. hic est patientia etc.), 
each of these agreements might have arisen by harmonisation. See Fischer, 'Das neue 
Testament in lateinischer Sprache, 92, who discusses 'Einfluf$ von Parallelstellen' among 
the principal difficulties in determining a genetic dependence of Latin on Greek. 

201 Conversely, Royse, Scribal Habits, 397 contrasts the number of harmonisations only with 
his ‘significant singulars’. If we, for the sake of comparison, exclude orthographical and 
nonsense readings, we reach the following results: 


49singulars 10 harmonisations 


9 to context 18.496 9096 
1 to parallels 2% 10% 
10 harmonisations 20.4% 100% 


Even then, the overall rate of harmonisations is slightly lower than Royse's. 
202 Cf. Colwell, ‘Scribal Habits’, 113: ‘Harmonization to the immediate context is usually men- 
tioned incidentally in our manuals. It needs to be given headlines on the front page: 
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2.8 Leaps 

The tendency to leap from the same to the same element in the exemplar (also 
referred to as ‘parablepsis’) has been appreciated even more than harmon- 
isations by textual scholars of various traditions.?°? In fact, Dain considered 
leaps to be one of the two types of errors committed—‘sans exception'—by all 
scribes.2°* The mechanics involved in the rise of this error have been lucidly 
summarised by Colwell: 


The leap from the same to the same is a familiar phenomenon to all 
students of manuscripts. It is really the case of the misplaced scribe. The 
scribe loses his place, looks around and finds the same word, or at least 
the same syllable or letter, and starts from there. If he looks ahead to find 
his place, the result is a gap in the text. If he looks back, the result is a text 
twice written (dittography).205 


In what follows, then, we shall discuss those additions and omissions that 
can be plausibly explained in this manner. As for the presentation, at each 
point I give a tentative reading of the exemplar, with a leap delineated by 
angle brackets for omission and curly brackets for addition, respectively. Fol- 
lowing Colwell, the leaps are further classified into forward leaps and backward 
leaps. 

Forward leaps: 


9:18a (Ειν-» 1.3) πλήγων «τούτων» 

918b (fv 1.6) ετοµατων «αυτων» 

1128 (f.2v> 1.19) «την oy» την εξωθε 

1116 (f.4r} |.9) «επι τους θρονους αυτων» επεταν 


12:9 (Επτ{ 1.92310) οοφιςομεγας | «o αρχαιος» ο καλουμενος206 


203 566 e.g. Havet, Manuel, $8441—67, 698—708, 1427-34; Dain, Les manuscrits, 45; Greetham, 
Textual Scholarship, 281; Bruce M. Metzger and Bart D. Ehrman, The Text of the New Test- 
ament: Its Transmission, Corruption, and Restoration (4th edn; New York/Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 2005) 253; Emanuel Tov, Textual Criticism of the Hebrew Bible (3rd revised 
and expanded edn; Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 2011) 222-4; Reynolds and Wilson, Scribes 
and Scholars, 226. See also James R. Royse, ‘The Treatment of Scribal Leaps in Metzger’s 
Textual Commentary, NTS 29 (1983) 539-51. 

204 Les manuscrits, 45. 

205 ‘Scribal Habits’, 112. See also Colwell and Tune, ‘Classifying and Evaluating’, 102, who refer 
to this type of error as ‘the dislocated reading’. 

206 Royse, Scribal Habits, 379 posits that the exemplar read: o οφις o αρχαιος. In that case, 
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13:4 (1.61 1113-14) τω θήριω | «και προςεκυνήςαν τω θήριω λεγοντες τις οµοιος 
τω θηριω» XAL TIC δυναται πολεµηεαι MET αυτω 
15:40 ({.9οι- 1.9) μονος ει «οειος» οτι 


Nine of the sixteen previously discussed omissions were most likely to be occa- 
sioned by a forward leap. The seven instances listed above are more or less 
straightforward. Apart from 15:4b, where the scribe leapt solely because of the 
initial letter, the shared visual elements that triggered these leaps appear to 
be rather conspicuous: case ending (9382,29? 9318b); article (1:28); combina- 
tion of case ending and article (12:9); prepositional prefix (1:16); and several 
consecutive words (13:4). Three of these readings involve homoeoarcton (11:28, 
11:16, 13:4, 15:4b), whereas further three involve homoeoteleuton (9:18a, 9:318b,208 
12:9). As for the length of the omitted text, the leaps tend to be relatively 
short, involving one (9184, 9180, 15:4b299), two, (1:28, 12:9), four (11:16), and 
nine (13:4) words. It is noteworthy that, at each of these (save for 12:9 and 13:4, 
which occur at a line break), there is a brief vacant space occurring precisely at 
the point of omission. As noted previously, such space intervals occur where, 
for whatever reason, the scribe paused and lifted his pen.?!° It seems that, in 
the presently discussed instances, the pause in writing might suggest that the 
scribe looked back at his Vorlage, at which point he lost his place and made an 
omission.?!! 


however, the scribe would have had to commit transposition of o ueyoc and omission of 
o αρχαιος simultaneously. It is more likely, perhaps, that the exemplar agreed with PU5vid 
1006 1841 pc. 

207 Possibly, too, the pronoun may have seemed unnecessary for the overall sense, since 
the preceding noun is articular and hence the anaphora can be retained without it. Cf. 
Timpanaro, Freudian Slip, 35-6, who distinguishes between omissions ‘due to genuine 


m 


“oversights” and those ‘of relatively superfluous words’. 

208 Schmid, ‘Apokalypsetext’, 83 does not list 918a and 9:18b among ‘Auslassungen bei Homóo- 
teleuton’, but with other ‘Auslassungen einzelner Worte oder Ausdrücke, which, he argues, 
‘scheinen nicht alle auf Versehen zu beruhen, da unter ihnen gerade Zahlworter (die P47 
meistens mit Zahlenbuchstaben schreibt) und Pronomina mehrfach vertreten sind’. Yet it 
is precisely the potentially superfluous or visually confusing elements such as pronouns 
and numerals that are liable to scribal oversight. Cf. Jongkind, Scribal Habits, 142-3, 
who classifies pronouns under verba minora, which were particularly liable to accidental 
variation. 

209 Sinceonly one initial letter is involved, perhaps this omission may be, rather than a proper 
leap, reflective of the scribe's tendency to omit short words. 

210 Seep. 34 above. 

211 Parkes, Their Hands before our Eyes, 63 notes that, in medieval Latin manuscripts, trans- 
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Two further leaps were corrected in scribendo, and hence were never com- 
pleted: 


10:6 (f.2r4 120) οτι «χρονος ουκετι» εσται 
16184 (Γονἑ 15) Φφωναι «xot βρονται xot» cetcpot 


Both of these incipient omissions were triggered by homoeoteleuton, and 

concern two and three words, respectively. Just as in the previous instances, 

these, too, exhibit vacant spaces where the scribe probably paused to look at the 

Vorlage (although the one at 10:6 is, compared to 16:18a, slightly less obvious). 
Finally, Royse also posits the following ]6αρ:212 


15:7 (for> 148) τεσσάρων «ζωων» 


Whether we truly have a leap here is rather uncertain, however. Since D^" fre- 
quently deploys numerical abbreviations, at least some of which were probably 
present in the Vorlage,” one cannot be certain whether this omission arose by 
a leap or simple oversight. In view of the preponderance of abbreviated numer- 
als in 9^7, the latter seems more likely. 


Backward leaps: 
11170 (f.4r¥ 119) o 6c (o Oc} o παντοκράτωρ 
14:10 (Εγν! 1.26) του θυµου {tov θυµου} 


15:2 (Π.Όνγ ll.23—-6-9r> lli-2) [με]μιγμενην πυρι και τους νεικων|[τα]ς εκ του 
θηριου και τής εικονος | [αυτου χ]αι εκ του 
αριθµου του ονοµα[[τος αυτο]υ εετωτας επι την 
θαλας|[εαν ὕελινην {μεμιγµενην πυρι και τους 
νεικωντας EX του θήριου και τής εἰκονος αυτου 
και £x του αριθµου του ονοµατος α]υτου 
ε[ετ]ωτας [επι την θαλαε|ςαν την ὕ]ελινην} 


Expectedly, each of these backward leaps results in a dittography. At 1117b and 
14:10, the leap involves two words, and was probably exacerbated by visual con- 
fusion. Interestingly, both readings are variously related to a scribal correction: 
whereas 11:17b arose as part of an imperfectly executed correction, 14:10 was 


itions between the scribe’s copy and the exemplar ‘may often be detected from minor 
discrepancies in the spacing or the alignment of the handwriting on the pages of the copy’. 
212 Scribal Habits, 379. 
213 See further pp. 64-6, 84 above. 
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caught in scribendo.?'^ While there are, as discussed, some uncertainties as to 
the precise extent of the dittography at 15:2, it most likely involved twenty-five 
words. Though the resultant reading is clearly nonsense in context, there seems 
to be no indication—in the extant portion of the reading at least—of a scribal 
correction. 

By way of summary, let us consider the number of readings involved, as well 
as the amount of text affected by scribal leaps: 


Leaps Readings Words Average 
Forward leaps 9 25 2.8 
Backward leaps 3 29 9.7 


The amount of the text added through scribal leaps is, in fact, slightly larger 
than that of the omitted text, resulting in the total difference of four words. 
Consequently, this calculation is of limited value and only serves to underscore 
the possibility of erroneous addition, as most of the text added is nonsense in 
context. When it comes to the frequency of occurrence, however, forward leaps 
outnumber backward leaps by exactly two thirds,” suggesting that the scribe 
was more prone to look ahead when he lost his place in the Vorlage. This aligns 
neatly with what we have observed regarding harmonisations to the immediate 
context. On average, the scribe omitted 2.8 words per leap.?16 


2.9 Influence of Line Breaks 

When copying, the scribe was expected not only to transmit the text of his 
exemplar accurately, but also to present it in a readable manner. This involved 
heeding the text layout and ensuring correct word division. Transitioning from 
one line to another must have been habitual, involving little deliberation on the 
scribe's part. Yet the concomitant additional ‘decision-making’ involved in fin- 


214 For further discussion of each reading, see, respectively, pp. 84-5, 90 above. 

215 Incidentally, Colwell, ‘Scribal Habits’, 112 reaches the same conclusion in his study of P45, 
3196, and p75. 

216 Royse, Scribal Habits, 903 gives the rate of 3.11 words per omission. However, he includes 
9:20 and 9:z1, which I consider to be genetic, as well as 15:7, where the leap seems 
uncertain. Also, Royse does not include our 10:6 and 16:18a, as both of these involve 
corrections (although 16184 is not on Royse’s list of corrections, and 10:6 is interpreted 
differently). 
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ishing the lines and word division presented scribes with plenty of opportun- 
ities for distraction. That line breaks in manuscripts were an opportune place 
for scribal variation has been repeatedly noted in the literature,?!? although no 
systematic treatment has appeared to that effect. 

In what follows, then, we shall survey those singular readings that coincide 
with line breaks— either at the point of finishing the line or when transitioning 
from one line to another. As regards the manner of presentation, each reading 
is furnished with a vertical stroke indicating the line break, followed by the 
suggested reading of the exemplar. Where more than one word is involved, the 
affected phrase is enclosed within angle brackets in order to provide the most 
necessary context for greater clarity. 

At five places, the singular reading seems to be due to the scribe's losing his 
place in the exemplar: 


1116 (£414 1.9) | emecav «επι τους θρονους αυτων» 
επεκαν 
12:9 (Επτ{ 11.9--10) — ooqtcopgeyoc |o ο φις o µεγας «o αρχαιος» o 
καλουμενος καλουμενος 
1230 (Επτἠ 1.18) [n] | εωτηρια Y, εξουεια 
13:4 (f.6r> 1L13-14) εξουειαν τω θήριω | καιτις εξουειαν τω θήριω «και 
δυναται πολεµηήεαι MET προεεχκυνήςαν τω θήριω 
αυτω λεγοντες τις opotoc τω θήριω» 
xat τις δυναται πολεµηεαι LET 
αυτω 
13:18 (f.7r> 110) εστιν | εστιν δε χξε εστιν «και ο αριθµος αυτου 
εστιν» xEc 


Three of the above (11:16, 12:9, 13:4) are omissions by a leap. As the scribe reached 
the end of the line, he looked back at his Vorlage to track the next portion of 
the text to be copied, lost his place, and made an omission. Also the shift from 
εξουεια to εωτηρια may have arisen similarly, save that the scribe did not fol- 


217 See eg. Peter M. Head, ‘Some Observations on Various Features of Scribe D in the New 
Testament of Codex Sinaiticus’, in McKendrick, Parker, Myshrall, and O'Hogan, Codex 
Sinaiticus, 132, who concludes that, since scribe D did not introduce any singulars in the 
process of letter-contraction at line endings, he ‘is an excellent transcriber of texts’. Even 
so, Head also instances three singulars that the scribe made when transitioning from 
‘one line to the next’ For further discussion and examples, see Royse, Scribal Habits, 437— 
9, 441, 565, 569—70, 572, 574, 576, 578, 590; Havet, Manuel, $8429-32; Greetham, Textual 
Scholarship, 280; Jongkind, Scribal Habits, 245. 
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low through with the leap. As the brief space after εωτηρια suggests, the scribe 
lifted his pen there—perhaps because he noticed the error—, looked back at 
the exemplar, and proceeded with copying the correct sequence. That the mis- 
placed word was left uncorrected seems, in view of the scribe’s minimalistic 
correction strategy, unsurprising, especially since he was not wont to erase or 
rewrite longer sequences.?!? Although 13:18 may have arisen as a subtraction, its 
position at a line break may shed some further light on its origin. Similarly to 
12:10, the scribe may have lost his place, thus creating a dittography. By adding 
the postpositive δε, he then managed to complete the sentence without eras- 
ures or correcting interventions. Rather than a deliberate attempt at smoothing 
out the text, then, the reading may be regarded as the scribe’s ad hoc correction 
of his incipient error. 
In four cases, the reading may be explained by scribal distraction: 


15:46 (f.gr> 111) εφανερωθη | εφανερωθηςαν 
16:90 (f.gv4 ll.g—10) απεθα[νον απεθανεν 
1638b (f10v41l.6—7) εγε[νοντο εγενετο 

16:20 (£1ov 1114-15) ευρείθη ευρεθησαν 


As discussed earlier, two of the above shifts reflect the schema Atticum. Though 
both readings could be regarded as deliberate attempts at a grammatical im- 
provement, it is also possible that the scribe simply failed to remember the 
correct number, distracted by having to divide the word at a line break.?!9 A 
similar scenario can be envisaged at 16:3b and 16:18b where we have a construc- 
tio ad sensum. Clearly, the scribe in each case grasped the meaning of the text 
copied but failed to retain its exact wording, as his attention was diverted by 
other processes involved in keeping the correct word division.2° 

Forthe sake of completeness, let us also note the six readings whose position 
at a line break may be coincidental: 


1113a (f.3v> 1116) αυτη | εκεινη 
12:22 (f.4vo 11.7--8) κρα|δει κραζει 
13115 (Ε6ν! 1.7) λαλει | ελαλει 


14150 (f.8r> ll.22-3) α[να]]κραζων κραζων 


218 Ας noted on p. 95 above. 

219 Inthis vein, see Havet, Manuel, $429: ‘Au bout d'une ligne, un copiste est exposé à oublier 
une fin de mot qui'il devait reporter sur la ligne suivante. 

220  Thatour scribe was concerned with the correct word division may also be seen from his 
two corrections, on which see p. 83 above. 
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15:6 (f.gr> 116-17) περιεςζωίμενοι περιεζωσμενοι 
16:19b (Ε1ον!{ 110-31) βαβυ|[ρ]λων βαβυλων 


Perhaps the orthographicals at 12:20, 15:6, and 1639b could be explained by 
scribal distraction as well, though it seems difficult to posit the same with 
regard to the remaining three substitutions. 


240 Visual Confusion 

The process of copying begins, naturally, with reading the exemplar.??! Need- 
less to say, reading texts written in scriptio continua—not to mention other 
potentially complicating factors such as quality of handwriting, papyrus sur- 
face, and scribal errors—was a challenging task??? which presented scribes 
with many occasions for visual confusion. Apart from parablepsis, scribes 
would confuse sequences of letters, visually similar letters or forms,22? and vari- 
ous kinds of abbreviations.?7* In this regard, the scribe of B^? was no exception, 
and several of our singulars seem to be due to visual confusion. These readings 
may be classified as follows. 

Confusion of letters: 


221 566 esp. Dain, Les manuscrits, 38-43, whose (widely accepted) model of copying entails 
four concomitant processes: la lecture du modèle’; ‘la rétention du texte’; ‘la dictée intéri- 
eure’; and ‘jeu de main’. More recently, Jonathan Vroom, ‘A Cognitive Approach to Copying 
Errors: Haplography and Textual Transmission of the Hebrew Bible, sor 40 (2016) 268 
has outlined the respective steps of visual (‘Vorlage-based’) copying thus: ‘Scribes had to: 
1. Identify the appropriate place on their Vorlage (where they last left off). 2. Select the 
next unit of text to be transferred to the new copy (a ‘transfer unit’). 3. Hold that unit of 
text to their short-term memory. 4. Turn their eyes from the Vorlage to the new copy while 
retaining the memory of that transfer unit. 5. Convert the transfer unit from memory to 
writing on the new copy. 6. Turn their eyes back to the Vorlage while still retaining the 
memory of that text unit. 7. Repeat (locate that transfer unit on the Vorlage—the place 
they left off)" Vroom's observations are informed by the recent cognitive-psychological 
research but have yet to applied on a broader dataset, as the article only deals with 
Exod 22:4 as a ‘test-case’. In particular, his conclusion that 'haplography should only be 
considered ... for small variants' (p. 279, emphasis original) needs further probing. 

222 On this, see Johnson, Readers, 18-20. See also Cribiore, Gymnastics of the Mind, 134. 

223 See eg. Metzger and Ehrman, Text, 251-4, for a discussion of ‘errors arising from faulty 
eyesight’. Cf. also Colwell, 'Scribal Habits’, 115-16, who discusses visual confusion under 
the category of ‘influence of similar forms’. 

224 On scribal errors due to the use of abbreviations, see Havet, Manuel, §§795—-6; West, 
Textual Criticism, 27-8; Reynolds and Wilson, Scribes and Scholars, 222-3; Tov, Scribal 
Practices, 213. 
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g:ub (far 1.6) εχ[ο]ει εχει (ε > ο) 
13:5 (Ε6τ- 115) εδο[η α]θη αυτω εδοθη (0 5 ο) 
14154 (.81-»1.22). ε[ζ]ξηλθεν εξηλθεν ( > C) 
16:98 ({.ονγ |.7) ε[χ]ξεχεεν εξεχεεν (E > x) 
16:4 (£9v4 lio) ε[χ]ξεχεεν εξεχεεν (E > x) 
16:8 (Γον! 121) ε[χ]ξεχεεν εξεχεεν (E > x) 


The above readings involve confusion at the level of one letter, resulting in a 
nonsense form. For one thing, it may have been the similarity of letter shapes 
in the exemplar that misled the scribe to introduce these misplaced letters. 
Furthermore, individual letters may also have been mistaken within a visually 
confusing sequence such as the (for our scribe notorious) word εξεχεεν. 

Finally, there is one more possible instance of visual confusion which, how- 
ever, cannot be regarded as nonsensical: 


16:90 (Γ9νἑ Il.g-10) απεθα[νον απεθανεν (e > ο) 


Though this shift may be more plausibly explained, as noted above, by the 
scribe's failure precisely to retain the verb ending at a line break, a visual 
confusion of e and o is also possible.275 And these two explanations need not 
be mutually exclusive. 

Influence of abbreviations: 


10:3b (5214 l7) αιβρονται αι ζβρονται 
10:4b (fart 1.9)  αιβρονται at ζβρονται 
1120 (f.2v> 1.23) µήναςς μήνας uf 

uao (f3v>14) ouf οιβ 
na7a(f4rili2) οὓς xe o 6c 
na7b(f4r(li2) οθεοῦς κεοθς 

14:10 (Εγν{].26) τοῦ θυμου του θυµου του θυ 


Seven singulars involve abbreviations, both numerical and nomina sacra. At 
11:20, the scribe made a dittography which he, in turn, combined with an over- 
line of the following uf. Similarly at 1130, the scribe created a dittography which 
he then incorporated into the following β. Both errors suggest that, at these two 


225 Cf. Colwell, ‘Scribal Habits’, 11516, who lists the substitution of ειπεν for ειπον in 966 (John 
18:34) among confusions of ‘similar forms’. On this reading, see also Royse, Scribal Habits, 
491. 
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places at least (and probably at several others as well), the abbreviation had 
already been present in the Vorlage. Another curious combination of a ditto- 
graphy with an overline appears at 14:10 where the scribe conflated θυµου with 
θυ by a backward leap. A sequence of two consecutive nomina at 11:17 gave rise 
to two errors. The scribe first skipped over xe, and began to write o Oc, but cor- 
rected himself immediately; in the process of correction, he made yet another 
error, copying ο ὃς twice.226 The scribe seems to have had a particular diffi- 
culty with the sequence αι επτα (= ζ) βρονται, as he omitted the numeral at 
all three of its occurrences. Although the exemplar may have contained plene 
forms, it seems more likely that the scribe skipped over a one-word abbrevi- 
ation rather than over a full word, especially in view of the frequent occurrence 
of numerical abbreviations in 9^? as well as the scribe’s proclivity to omit short 
words. 


2.11 Dubious Readings 

We now turn to six places where the scribe clearly deviated from his exem- 
plar, but where the lacunae preclude confident reconstruction, and hence also 
classification, of the readings involved. For the sake of completeness, we shall 
attempt tentatively to reconstruct the missing text and explain the origin and 
nature of these readings. 


9:17 (far 1.23): α[υτων] 

After τή opace, there are traces of one letter, at which point the line breaks 
off. Kenyon restores the missing text with a standard reading: κ[αι].22΄ What 
remains of the last extant letter, however, is not reminiscent of a kappa; the 
traces of a loop at the bottom-left part of the letter, as well as a curved apex 
in the upper part, are more likely to betray an alpha.??8 Moreover, if only two 
letters were absent, the line would seem to be too short.??9 I would conjecture, 
then, that the scribe looked ahead and mistakenly copied αυτων. On the next 
line, however, he proceeded with the correct sequence τους καθήµενους κτλ. 
In any case, none of our witnesses involves variation of this kind, so we may 
presume that the reading is singular. 


226 See p.84 above. 

227 Kenyon 17. 

228 By contrast, Comfort and Barrett, 337 transcribe: δ[ε και]. However, the letter's narrowly 
shaped oblique loop is not reminiscent of delta. 

229 The number of missing letters at ll.22 and 24 is seven and six, respectively. 
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1112b (f.3v> 136): ot | εχροι 
The reading ot εχθροι is shared by all the known witnesses except 1611 and 4’. 
Now, 1611 reads ot te (= δεκαπέντε) εχθροι, perhaps as a result of a dittography 
(οι εχθροι).230 In $47, however, the variation occurs at a line break where the 
beginning of the next line is partially lacunose, so that only illegible traces of 
approximately two letters remain—hence, my (and Kenyon’s?#!) conservative 
transcription. Even so, Royse posits that D^? might agree with 1611 at this point: 


[I]n general, one should presume that a witness does agree with otherwise 
attested readings instead of postulating a singular reading, and te is the 
only known addition before εχθροι. Furthermore, Schmid found 1611 to be 
a tertiary witness to that branch of the manuscript tradition represented 
primarily by 9^? x Origen.??? 


On the one hand, the avoidance of postulating singular variation seems justi- 
fiable, provided that the two witnesses are genuinely related. Though Royse 
contemplates such an option, he considers just as seriously a coincidental 
agreement, instancing two variants in 1611 which may have arisen by the scribe's 
misreading of a continuous majuscule script in the exemplar??? If we allow that 
the scribes may have made the error independently, however, can we not also 
allow that their independent errors could have resulted in different readings? 
For one thing, though the scribe of P4 made several errors involving abbrevi- 
ations, these always occur where another abbreviation stood in the close vicin- 
ity, exacerbating the visual confusion. Moreover, all of these misplaced abbre- 
viations have an overline. None of this holds true for $4’. No other numeral 
or nomen sacrum stands close enough to have occasioned such an error, and, 
from what remains of the reading, no traces of an overline can be detected— 
even if the possibility of its initial presence cannot be excluded. Further, there 
are traces of a curved stroke on the left—where one might, on Royse's scenario, 
expect a vertical stroke. In view of the present (mostly negative) evidence, all 
we can say is that the scribe seems to have created a singular error whose exact 
nature cannot be precisely determined. Since the reading occurs at a line break, 
we could perhaps have a dittography of ot, but there is no positive evidence to 
substantiate this. 


230 So James R. Royse, "Their Fifteen Enemies": The Text of Rev. x1. 12 in D^? and 1611, JTS, n.s. 
31 (1980) 79. 

231 Kenyon, 22. 

232 ‘Their Fifteen Enemies’, 78. 

233 ‘Their Fifteen Enemies’, 79. 
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12118 (f.5r 1.23): δ[ια] | Xoyov 

Kenyon restores the missing text as: [τον].231 On that reconstruction, 9^7 would 
have omitted δια with 498 1704 2031 2056 2058. And, indeed, this reading 
appears on Royse's list of 'asterisked' omissions.?35 Just before the lacuna, 
however, there appear to be traces of the curved apex of a delta, rendering 
Kenyon’s transcription unlikely. In fact, the VMR transcription reads [δια tov], 
ie. the majority reading. It appears, though, that if there were a δια tov at the 
line ending, the line would extend too far into the margin. It seems, then, that 
Kenyon was probably correct in postulating (virtually) three missing letters. 
Pace Kenyon, however, the missing word is most likely to be δια. If so, this would 
be yet another example of scribal omission at a line break. 


13:15a (£.6v4 1.25): tov πο[ι]ή[και] 

Here the scribe omitted the sequence of nine words (θηριου ινα και Aor v 
ειχων του θήριου και). After εικονι του πο, however, the line breaks off, with only 
traces of an eta visible. The scribe clearly wrote some form ποιέω, but anything 
more specific rests upon conjecture. Thus, Kenyon restores the missing text 
as ποιγ[ςαι],236 suggesting that, upon making the omission, the scribe shifted 
the verb form to the infinitive in order to create a meaningful construction.?37 
But the possibility of an accidental omission resulting in nonsense in context 
cannot be dismissed, as our scribe erred in this way on a few other occasions. 


14:15¢ (f.8r> 1.24): πεμ[π]ψ[ον] 
Since the papyrus breaks off at this point, it is impossible to be any more 
specific, save that the in scribendo correction might indicate an accidental 
slip.238 


234 Kenyon, 24. 

235  Scribal Habits, 377. 

236 Kenyon, 27. Pace Kenyon, I do not construe the left vertical stroke as an iota, but rather as 
part of the following eta. 

237 So Royse, Scribal Habits, 388, who adds: ‘Since the omission of these words has no evident 
cause, perhaps the scribe omitted one line of his exemplar and was thus about to write 
του tomec, which he found puzzling, and so he replaced ποιηση with ποιηςαι’ Conversely, 
Schmid, Studien, 2.222 suggests, on internal grounds, that the infinitive (excluding the 
omission) be regarded as original. 

238 566 further p. 91 above. 
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14156 ([8τ-» 11.25—6): οθεριεµος οτι ε[ξηρανθη] 

Here we are likely to be dealing with a complex error, whose latter part is 
obscured by the lacuna. It seems that the error was begun, again, at a line 
break: the scribe lost his place in the exemplar, and leapt from οτι ἠλθεν to οτι 
εξηρανθη.239 Instead of writing εξηρανθη, however, he conflated it with the pre- 
ceding yA8ev—either accidentally or as an ad hoc correction—, thus creating 
the sub-singular εξηλθεν. What makes the correction scenario somewhat unat- 
tractive, however, is that, immediately afterwards, the initial shift was followed 
by yet another one, i.e. from y wpa θεριςαι to ο θεριεµος. It is difficult to believe 
that such a change would have been made deliberately, as the resultant read- 
ing (‘for the harvest went away’) seems odd and, more importantly, does not fit 
the context.?^? ΑΠεγθεριεµος, the scribe proceeded with οτι, at which point the 
line becomes defective. Thus, it is uncertain whether he actually completed the 
correct sequence. 

Various reconstructions of the missing text are possible. Kenyon, for in- 
stance, reconstructed the missing line ending as [eEjpavéy],2*! postulating that 
two lines of the following page had been lost. If the scribe proceeded with the 
standard sequence, however, εξηρανθη would have been followed by o θεριεµος 
της γής και εβαλεν o καθήµενος ert THC, before it would reach the first extant line, 
which begins with [νε]φελ[η]ς. Yet this is nota sufficient amount of text to fill up 
two lines. Thus, Royse posits that only one line is absent, containing xot εβαλεν 
o καθηµενος επι της.242 However, this suggestion faces the opposite problem, 
namely that, with its twenty-five characters, such a line would be comparatively 
short, at least compared to the following five lines of f.8v4.?*? Finally, Comfort 
and Barrett postulate a combination of the standard sequence and a scribal 
error. Assuming (like Royse) only one missing line, they suggest that the scribe 
proceeded with o θεριεµος κτλ., but then omitted καθηµενος in the process.244 
While the reconstruction by Comfort and Barrett is—at least as regards the 
line length—more plausible than Royse's, both are purely conjectural. And in 
the absence of further evidence, one should avoid postulating a further scribal 


239 So Royse, Scribal Habits, 390, who also suggests: 'it is barely possible that the phrase o 
Oepıcpoc ερχεται in John 4:35 could have aided the scribe to write εξήλθεν οθεριεµος. 

240 Schmid, 'Apokalypsetext, 85 plausibly suggests that the shift is an ‘Angleichung an das 
folgende ο θεριςµος. 

241 Kenyon, 30. There appear to remain slight traces of the left part of the supposed epsilon— 
hence my transcription above. 

242  Scribal Habits, 389. 

243 The number of characters in ll.1—5 are: 31, 33, 31, 34, 30. 

244 Comfort and Barrett, 348. 
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error within the missing text.?^5 In summary, we may have a major rewording 
of the text triggered by a scribal leap, but the exact nature of the reading is 
unknown owing to the missing space as well as the uncertainties surrounding 
its reconstruction. 


17:1 (f1ov4 11.24—5): vdq|[twv των πολ]λων 
The variation unit occurs at a line break, the beginning of the next line being 
defective. The lost text, however, cannot be restored with the well-attested 
υδατων πολλων, as the missing space would most likely accommodate more than 
six characters. Thus, Ὁ” probably contained an article before πολλων, a reading 
without any external support. Another uncertainty pertains to the reading of 
the exemplar, as the tradition is starkly divided at this point:246 


υδάτων πολλων N A P 1006 1611 1678 1778 1841 1854 2053*** 20625xtcom 2065 
2073 2329 al arm 

των υδάτων των πολλων 046 61 69 94 203 469 506 2020 2030 2351 rell 

των υδατων πολλων 2429 

των υδάτων των των πολλων 919 


The latter two readings appear to be instances of haplography and dittography, 
respectively, and thus may be left out of consideration. If the exemplar read 
υδατων πολλων, then the addition of των may be a dittography (perhaps exacer- 
bated by the line break confusion: υδαίτων των πολλων). If, on the other hand, 
the exemplar contained των vdatwv πολλων, we may have another omission of a 
short word. Even though Royse considers both options, he seems to favour the 
latter?^7 perhaps due to his general view that the scribes were more prone to 
omit than add. However, since the earlier witnesses—including 39^"s closest 
ally, Sinaiticus—attest the shorter reading and since our scribe made several 
dittographies, the exemplar may have contained a shorter reading. Thus the 
reading of P47 could be regarded as an erroneous addition, and therefore an 
indirect witness to the shorter, older reading. 


245 So Schubert, ‘Editing’, 207. 

246 The evidence cited comes from Royse, Scribal Habits, 822. Incidentally, Royse there cites 
said for the reading of Ῥ47. However, the Sahidic renders πολλων with a verboid, which 
cannot take an article (cf. Layton, Grammar, §373). If anything, the Sahidic may support 
the reading υδατων πολλων, as the noun has an indefinite article (θΕΝΜΟΟΥ). 

247 See Royse, Scribal Habits, 374, 376-7. 
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212 Readings with Significant Versional Support 

Throughout our analysis, we observed that versional evidence had been cited 
for some of the singular readings. As noted, the versional support was, at each 
point, most likely to be coincidental, or at times even incorrectly cited. There 
are four singulars, however, where the versional support seems significant, and 
hence warrants further discussion. 


9:20 (fv 1.15): και τα ειδωλα (OM) 

Royse refers to this reading as ‘the least likely of the leaps;?^? and his hesit- 
ation seems justified. On the one hand, we could perhaps envisage an omis- 
sion by a scribal leap (τα δαιµονια και τα ειδωλα τα χρυτεα), even if the actual 
homoeoteleuton there is not as pronounced as one might wish. Nevertheless, 
although such a leap is not impossible, it does not seem to fit with the known 
tendencies of our scribe, since most of his omissions—save for the three longer 
omissions of three words (16:18a), four words (11:16), and nine words (13:4), 
respectively—only concern small amounts of text. As noted above, ten of the 
sixteen singular omissions concern only one word, while three omissions con- 
cern two words.?#9 Moreover, none of our singular homoeoteleuta involves only 
one shared letter. Hence, it seems that, other things being equal, this particular 
omission would appear slightly out of character for our scribe.250 

More importantly, however, this reading finds partial support in the Sahidic 
tradition.??! Of the six Sahidic manuscripts extant at this passage, four (sa 32, 
42, 656, 664) omit the phrase. On the other hand, sa 46 appears to reflect, 
though imprecisely, the longer reading (NN.AaIMONION NELA@AON NNOYB, ‘the 
demons, the golden idols'/'the demons of the golden idols’), while sa 655 has 
the conflated [neia ]won [NNOYB] (‘the golden idols’). Naturally, the reading 
of sa 655 cannot be viewed as supporting the longer Greek reading from which 
both P47 and the four Sahidic manuscripts deviate, as it merely substitutes 
NNAAIMONION for [NELA]@AON—a shift which might reflect an attempt at 


248  Scribal Habits, 379. Unfortunately, Royse does not provide any rationale for his suspicions 
regarding this reading. 

249 Cf. Royse, Scribal Habits, 376-8, on whose count seven or eight of the sixteen singular (and 
all the nine 'asterisked") omissions only concern one word, and three omissions concern 
two words. He also includes the omission of five words at 9:21 and 16:1 (both discussed 
below), which I construe as inherited, and so exclude from the count. 

250 The same applies to 9:21, discussed below. In this vein, Hernández, Scribal Habits, 99 
argues that, in order to be considered authentic, 'a singular reading must not fit too readily 
into the larger profile of scribal proclivities reflected in the remaining (created) readings. 

251 Also noted by Sanders, ‘Beatty Papyrus, 179. 
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redaction made at a later stage,2°? considering that sa 32 tends to preserve an 
earlier, fuller form of text.253 Of course, it is possible that only one of the extant 
Sahidic manuscripts contains the original versional reading and, at a certain 
point in the intraversional transmission, some scribe(s) made an omission 
by parablepsis (e.g. NNAAIMONION [MN] NELA@AON NNOYB), resulting in the 
contamination of the subsequent tradition.25+ Even so, it seems to me more 
likely that the reading of sa 46 (and partly 655) attests a later correction of the 
more widely attested omission in the Sahidic tradition, especially in view of 
some imprecision in rendering. Considering that the Coptic evidence grows in 
importance particularly with respect to additions and omissions of words and 
phrases (as shown, for instance, at 1:70 below),?55 it seems plausible that our 
singular reading has a genealogically significant support from (at least a part 
of) the Sahidic tradition.256 


252 So Christian Askeland, ‘The Sahidic Apocalypse and its Greek Vorlage, in Buzi, Camplani, 
and Contardi, Coptic Society, Literature and Religion, 874. 

253 Ithank Christian Askeland for this information regarding sa 32 (personal communication, 
10 September 2013). 

254 That the seemingly genealogically significant agreements could (and did) arise by acci- 
dent has been shown cogently by Ulrich Schmid, ‘Genealogy by Chance! On the Signific- 
ance of Accidental Variation (Parallelisms), in Studies in Stemmatology 11 (ed. Pieter van 
Reenen, August den Hollander, and Margot van Mulken; Amsterdam/Philadelphia: John 
Benjamins Publishing Company, 2004) 127-43. However, Schmid also observes that ‘[t]he 
fact that variant readings which are assigned to certain types can be shown to be par- 
allelistic does not mean that the reverse is true as well, namely that all or even most of 
the variant readings belonging to those types are indeed parallelistic’ (p.140). Hence, just 
because certain types of readings tend to exhibit higher rates of accidental agreement, it 
does not necessarily follow that all such agreements must be accidental. 

255 See Askeland, John's Gospel, 10; Gerd Mink, ‘Die koptischen Versionen des Neuen Testa- 
ments: Diesprachlichen Probleme bei ihrer Bewertung für die griechische Textgeschichte’, 
in Aland, Die alten Übersetzungen, 298. 

256 Cf. Askeland, ‘Sahidic Apocalypse’, 874, who notes that the translator may have 'impli- 
citated' this 'potentially superfluous' phrase. Implicitation is a translational technique 
whereby explicit information in the source text is rendered in a less explicit manner in 
the target text —presumably because the implicitated information could be inferable by 
the reader or due to the linguistic constraints of the source/target language. But since 
the omission results in a more obscure meaning (‘demons of gold’) and since εἴδωλον is 
rendered consistently as €14.@)on at each of the ten remaining occurrences in the New 
Testament (Acts 7:41, 15:20; Rom 2:22; 1 Cor 8:4, 8:7, 10:19, 12:2; 2 Cor 6:16;1 Thess 1:9; 1]ohn 
5:21), it seems unlikely to be an implicitation. Importantly, however, Askeland argues for 
inclusion of sa in the critical apparatus at this point— precisely because of its agreement 
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9:21 ({1ν-» 1.22): ουτε ex των κλεμματων αυτων (OM) 

At first sight, this singular omission of ουτε εκ των κλεμματων αυτων betrays 
several signs of a typical scribal error: it is not attested in any other Greek 
manuscript and it is explicable as a scribal leap.*5” And yet, some doubt may be 
cast on this judgement by the fact that this omission is, to some extent, attested 
by certain versional witnesses, namely sa vg™ss syP4, as well as the sixth-century 
commentary of Primasius. Beginning with the Sahidic, the Coptic support 
is, as mentioned above, deemed more valuable in the case of omissions and 
additions of words and phrases, albeit the actual rendering of this verse in 
the Sahidic is quite complex. The three Sahidic manuscripts extant at this 
passage, sa 32, 42, and 655, besides sharing the presently discussed omission, 
exhibit a certain degree of intraversional variation in the earlier part of this 
verse. Whereas sa 32 reads EBON 58 NEYEMTB NM NEYMNTNOEIK NM NEYTIOPNIA 
(‘from their murders and their adulteries and their fornications’), sa 42 and 655 
read EBON ?N N6Y2MTB MN ΝΕΥΡΙΚ MN ΝΕΥΠΟΡΝΙὸ. (‘from their murders and 
their sorceries and their fornications’). Since, as noted, sa 32 tends to preserve 
an earlier and fuller form of the Sahidic Apocalypse, it seems reasonable to 
suppose that both sa 42 and sa 655 attest a later emendation, probably towards 
the standard Greek text. Even so, this emendation is surprisingly incomplete, as 
the omitted phrase ουτε ex twv κλεμματων αυτων remained untranslated. Hence, 
the corrector(s) may well have worked from the tradition which did not contain 
the longer reading. Though the possibility cannot be excluded that some later 
Coptic copyist(s) accidentally omitted a phrase such as MN ΝΘΥΧΙΟΥΕ,258 which 
resulted in intraversional contamination, the genetic agreement with p^" still 
seems a more likely possibility. 

Somewhat different in nature appear to be the agreements with the remain- 
ing witnesses cited in support of the present reading. Firstly, of all the Latin 


with P47. On various factors in the employment of implicitation, see e.g. Viktor Becher, 
'Explicitation and Implicitation in Translation: A Corpus-Based Study of English-German 
and German-English Translations of Business Texts' (PhD diss., University of Hamburg, 
2011) 217. 

257 See Royse, Scribal Habits, 378—9, who lists this reading among scribal leaps, and further 
notes (n. 96) that the threefold sequence of ουτε εχ... αυτων led to similar leaps in various 
other manuscripts (including 85). By contrast, Lagrange, ‘Papyrus Chester Beatty’, 490 n.1 
posits that oute των Χλεμματων αυτων was ‘ajouté par tous. Mais n'est-ce pas pour compléter 
les vices principaux?' 

258 Considering that κλέμμα is not used elsewhere in the New Testament, the retroversion 
suggested above can be regarded as no more than a reasonable guess. Notably, the related 
term κλοπή is in both occurrences (Matt 15:19; Mark 7:21) rendered as x10Ye. 
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tradition, only four manuscripts lack the phrase, in three of which the omission 
was corrected.?5? Thus, one could easily envisage that we have a coincidental 
omission by parablepsis.?9? Regarding the alleged Syriac support, one ought to 
be wary of relying on the witness of sy?^ at this point, as it is comprised of a 
single twelfth-century manuscript?9! whose textual connection to Philoxenus 
is uncertain.29? Without further external evidence, then, an accidental omis- 
sion in syP^ must remain a serious possibility, since the reading of one (in itself 
rather problematical) manuscript need not necessarily constitute the repres- 
entative reading of the version—as with the Latin supported discussed above. 
Finally, the support of Primasius (Commentarius 3.9) is of uncertain value as 
well. Although the phrase neque a furtis suis is admittedly absent from the 
lemma, in a subsequent comment, Primasius deals, of all the vices listed at 
9:21, solely (and even then only briefly) with the veneficia. The omission, then, 
could easily reflect the freedom exercised by the writer at this point.?® At the 
very least, the text of Primasius cannot be used as a 'primary citation' for this 
particular passage.26* 


259 For further details, see Roger Gryson, ed., Apocalypsis Johannis (Vetus Latina 26/2; Frei- 
burg: Verlag Herder, 2000-3) 404. By contrast, John Wordsworth, H.J. White, and H.F.D. 
Sparks, eds., Novum Testamentum Domini nostri Iesu Christi latine secundum editionem 
Sancti Hieronymi (3 vols.; Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1889-1954) 111.488 only report the 
omission in Codex Ulmensis, as reflected in Royse's citation of vg™s* (Scribal Habits, 
817). 

260 The standard Vulgate text contains three successive neque a... suis/sua constructions. 

261 John Gwynn, ed., The Apocalypse of St. John in a Syriac Version Hitherto Unknown (Dublin: 
Hodges, Figgis, and Co., 1897). 

262 So Peter J. Williams, ‘The Syriac Versions of the New Testament, in Ehrman and Holmes, 
The Text of the New Testament, 152-4. See also Martin Heide, ‘Die syrische Johannes- 
Apokalypse: Zum gegenwartigen Stand der Forschung, in Labahn and Karrer, Johannesof- 
fenbarung, 76-7. 

263 On free renderings in Primasius, cf. p. 131 n. 141 above. Incidentally, it does not come as 
surprise that this passage was also subject to corruption in the work of another patristic 
author, Cyprian (Ad Quirinum 3.59), who omits the phrase neque a veneficiis suis. 

264 See further H.A.G. Houghton, ‘The Use of the Latin Fathers for NT Textual Criticism, in 
Ehrman and Holmes, The Text of the New Testament, 397, who contends that 'the frequent 
omissions of irrelevant material from citations means that they may be less significant 
than manuscripts in this respect’. It seems that the absence of comment on the phrase 
could signal its 'irrelevance' to Primasius' immediate purposes in that passage. 
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117b (£.3r4 113): tote (ADD) 
At this point, the early textual tradition is divided, Codex Ephraemi Rescriptus 
being the only early witness in agreement with the later manuscript tradition 
(and also with the text of NA28):265 


τοτε το θήριον το αναβαινον P47 sa boss armia 
το θηριον τοτε αναβαινον N 

το θηριον το τεταρτον το αναβαινων A 

το θηριον το αναβαινον C RC? pm 


First of all, it needs to be noted that, apart from the presently discussed vari- 
ation unit, τότε is entirely foreign to the author's vocabulary, which makes 
its presence in two early witnesses quite striking, if not suspicious. On the 
one hand, addition of τότε could possibly be a result of scribal misreading of 
an article to in the exemplar or an attempt to bring out a stronger emphasis 
on the sequential temporal development of the clause. Potentially, one could 
also envisage the scribe introducing the adverb for stylistic purposes, since the 
ὅταν--τότε constructions are not uncommon in the New Testament and other 
ancient Greek literature, and, as mentioned, addition of tote would have placed 
an emphasis on the sequential element of this temporal clause. 

Nevertheless, there is a good reason to think that the tote in $4” was not 
introduced by the scribe. It is the presence of ΤΟΤΕ in the Sahidic (sa 32 and 42) 
thatseems to point in this direction, as this particular agreement does not seem 
to be translational in nature. In fact, the translators of the Sahidic New Testa- 
ment rendered τότε from their Greek source texts with impressive consistency: 
of 139 occurrences in the Sahidic, tote was most likely to be rendered liter- 
ally in 138 instances,?96 the one exception being Heb 12:27, where τοτε results 
from a phonetic confusion of τὸ 82.767 In the light of such consistency, manifest 


265 The evidence cited comes from Royse, Scribal Habits, 818. 

266  Thelist was compiled using L.-Th. Lefort, Concordance du Nouveau Testament sahidique 
I (CSCO 124, Subsidia 1; Leuven: Imprimerie orientaliste L. Durbecq, 1950), resulting in a 
total of 137 occurrences. Afterwards, all the occurrences of τότε in NA?8 were checked and, 
as a result, two further literal renderings were found (Matt 3:13, 16:20). Incidentally, Lefort 
also lists Mark 13:50, but that must be an error, as Mark 13 contains only thirty-seven verses. 
Note that, unless otherwise stated, the results are based on Horner. 

267 On this type of phonetic confusion, see p. 18 above. By contrast, Herbert Thompson, ed., 
The Coptic Version of the Acts of the Apostles and the Pauline Epistles in the Sahidic Dialect 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1932) 186 n. 19 notes: 'probably the corruption 
to tote goes back to the original Greek Ms used by the translator, tote being so commonly 
adopted in the Coptic versions’. 
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throughout the entire New Testament, it seems improbable that the translator 


of the Sahidic Revelation would have added this loanword at 11:7 arbitrarily. By 


contrast, a comparison with the total of 158 occurrences of τότε in the NA28 text 


indicates (at least roughly) that, if there had been any demonstrable tendency 


in the Sahidic version to alter téte from the source text, it would have been 


(very slightly) towards subtraction, mostly for translational reasons. In fact, the 


majority of the nineteen ‘omissions’ of ΤΟΤΕ in the Sahidic can be explained in 


this way, as shown below: 


Four occurrences of the phrase ἀπὸ τότε (Matt 4:17, 16:21, 26:16; Luke 16:16) 
are rendered in toto as XIN ΠεοΥοειΩ). 

Five of the six occurrences of τότε carrying the meaning ‘at that time’ are 
rendered as utteovoeta) ETMMAY (John 10:22), and utuovoeia) (Rom 6:212268 
Gal 4:8, 29; Heb 12:26269), one occurrence being left out either for the sake of 
idiom or perhaps arbitrarily (Matt 27:16: εἶχον δὲ τότε > NEYNTAY 4€). 

Two occurrences of τότε (both in 1 Cor 13:12) are rendered as UNNC@Dc, due 
to ‘explicitation’,?”° in order to bring out the meaning ‘after that’. 

The phrase καὶ τότε is rendered as conjunctive (Matt 16:27: καὶ τότε ἀποδώςει 
> NqTOXDB6) and future conjunctive (Luke 6:42: καὶ τότε διαβλέψεις > TAPEK- 
Nay), reflecting the standard Coptic idiom.?7! 

Two occurrences of tote in introducing direct speech are rendered more 
freely (Matt 22:13: τότε ... εἶπεν > MEXAY AE; Matt 22:21: τότε λέγει > niexaq 


σθ).272 


268 


269 


270 


271 


272 


Horner prints ΜΠΕΙΟΥΟΕΙΑ), but this might be an iotacism of utuovoeia) rather than 
µπεϊογοεια) written without a trema. In his edition of Chester Beatty Cpt. 813 (sa 505), 
Thompson, Coptic Version, 99 prints ἩΠΙΟΥΟΘΙΩ). 

Horner prints uneoyoeig), but this might be a typogographical error. I follow Thompson, 
Coptic Version, 186 in reading umoyoelg). 

Explicitation is a translation technique whereby implicit information in a given text is 
made more explicit in the target text. See further Askeland, John’s Gospel, 9-10. 

Both conjugations express, to a certain extent, extension of the main clause and sequen- 
tiality. While the use of the conjunctive proper is rather varied, the future conjunctive 
occurs most often after an affirmative command. See Layton, Grammar, $8350-8. 

The freer rendering of tote in Matt 22:13 and 21 might be partially reflective of what 
Askeland (John's Gospel, 32) argues concerning καί, δέ, and οὖν, namely, that they are 
‘unstable near high frequency narrative phrases including nexe= and related speech 
verbs’. It is in any case unsurprising that τότε was dropped a few times in Matthew where 
it is so preponderant. 
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— Two occurrences of τότε may have seemed pleonastic, and thus were prob- 
ably 'implicitated?73 by the translators (John 13:27: καὶ μετὰ τὸ ψωμίον τότε 
εἰσῆλθεν εἰς ἐκεῖνον ὁ εατανᾶς > δΥΩ MNNCA TPEY XI MTIOEIK à TICATANAC BOK 
ΕΡΟΥΝ EPOY; Acts 17:14: εὐθέως δὲ τότε > NTEYNOY A6).274 

— There is one case of loose translation, as a result of which τότε may have 
been left unrendered (Acts 10:48: τότε ἠρώτηςαν αὐτὸν ἐπιμεῖναι ἡμέρας τινάς 
> AGOW 2a? THY ΝΡΕΝΡΟΟΥ). 


We might note further that the Sahidic translators rendered τότε literally in 
most instances of the ‘narrative τότε,275 and, more importantly for our pur- 
poses, they did so in all the fifteen occurrences of ὅταν--τότε clauses in the New 
Testament.?76 It seems much safer to conclude, therefore, that the presently 
discussed occurrence is due to the version’s source text rather than the trans- 
lation technique. 

It appears, then, that the weight of evidence leans towards a genealogically 
significant agreement between $4’, the Sahidic, and indirectly with Sinaiticus 
as well. As regards the reading of Sinaiticus in particular, it is a solecism, 


273 Askeland, John’s Gospel, 10 notes that explicitation is a dominant feature of the Coptic 
versions, though he acknowledges that ‘translations are likewise capable of implicita- 
tion. Indeed, at least some of the remaining translational ‘omissions’ of ΤΟΤΕ could be 
explained thus. 

274 OnJohn13:27, see Askeland, John’s Gospel, 128, who argues that the Coptic versions at that 
point 'compressed' the two Greek temporal expressions. 

275 The narrative tote is especially prevalent in Matthew. See further Steven E. Runge, Dis- 
course Grammar of the Greek New Testament: A Practical Introduction for Teaching and 
Exegesis (Peabody: Hendrickson, 2010) 37-42. See also BAAR and BDAG, s.v. τότε. 

276 Matt 9:15, 25:31; Mark 2:20, 1314; Luke 5:35, 11:24, 14:10, 21:20; John 8:28; 1 Cor 15:28, 15:54, 
16:2; 2 Cor 12:10; Col 3:4; 1 Thess 5:3. Incidentally, there are several oram-rore construc- 
tions in the Coptic Gospel of Thomas (GTh 3, 22 (2x), 26, 28, 37, 104), two of which (GTh 
26, 37) are partially preserved in Greek fragments (P.Oxy. I 1 [LDAB 4028] and Iv 655 
[LDAB 4029], respectively): while the former fragment is lacunose at οταν and preserves 
τοτε, the latter preserves οταν but is lacunose at τοτε. In any case, the only occurrence 
in our Greek fragments is matched in the Coptic. On the Greek loanwords in Thomas, 
see Simon J. Gathercole, The Composition of the Gospel of Thomas: Original Language and 
Influences (SNTSMS 151; Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2012) 106-8; Simon J. 
Gathercole, The Gospel of Thomas: Introduction and Commentary (Texts and Editions for 
New Testament Study 11; Leiden/Boston: Brill, 2014) 20-2. Similarly, the three occurrences 
of τοτε in the extant Sahidic tradition of Jeremiah (Jer 11:18, 19:1, 3833) are rendered dir- 
ectly from the Lxx. See Frank Feder, ed., Biblia Sahidica: Ieremias, Lamentationes (Threni), 
Epistula Ieremiae et Baruch (TU 147; Berlin/New York: Walter de Gruyter, 2002) 127, 140, 
161. 
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because of the anarthrous participle in the attributive construction and also 


the rather unusual position of tote within that construction. Thus, the most 


plausible scenario seems to be that the reading of Sinaiticus is not derived from 


the one attested by P*7,2”7 so that the scribe of Sinaiticus transposed tote from 


its (more correct) initial position in the clause and omitted the second article 


in the process,?’8 whereas the scribe of 5^? simply transmitted the reading of 
his Vorlage.?7? 


277 


278 


279 


Royse, Scribal Habits, 375 n. 80 likewise notes that the reading of Ῥ47 is also partially 
supported by Alexandrinus (το θηριον το τεταρτον το αναβαινων). He observes: ‘It is tempting 
to see all these readings as somehow related, and as perhaps connected with the mention 
of the τεεσαρα θηρια in Dan 7:3 LXX? However, this suggestion does not seem appealing, 
considering that, with P47, Sinaiticus, and Sahidic, we have at least three independent 
witnesses to the addition of tote, which can be more plausibly explained on stylistic 
grounds. The reading of Alexandrinus may thus be viewed either as an independent 
harmonisation to Dan 7:3 or as somehow deriving from tote in the exemplar. On the 
former possibility, see Hernandez, Scribal Habits, 115 n. 93; and before him Bernhard 
Weiss, Die Johannes-Apokalypse: Textkritische Untersuchungen und Textherstellung (TU 
74; Leipzig: J.C. Hinrichs, 1891) 80, who views it as ‘eine für den ältesten Text höchst 
charakteristische, seltsame Reminiscenz an die Danielweissagung’. 

By contrast, Hernandez, Scribal Habits, 80 n. 213 interprets this as a harmonisation to the 
general usage (‘an expected grammatical constructior’), triggered by the preceding otav. 
However, this would have been sensible only if tote had been placed at the beginning of 
the clause. Moreover, τότε only appears in 15 of the 119 instances of ὅταν clauses in the 
New Testament, which casts some doubt on viewing this construction as ‘expected’. On 
ὅταν clauses in Revelation, see Aune, Revelation, 1.CXCIII. 

Royse, Scribal Habits, 818 also cites the support of bo™ss arma. As for Bohairic, ΤΟΤΕ is 
also found in two of the eleven manuscripts collated by Horner in his The Coptic Version 
of the New Testament in the Northern Dialect, Otherwise Called Memphitic and Bohairic 
(4 vols.; Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1898-1905), i.e. Vat. Copt. 15 (his C) and Brit. Mus. Or. 
8782 (Z). Regarding the text of C, Horner (Bohairic, 111.L1X) observes that it is ‘rather 
independent’ of the other Bohairic witnesses. Since the standard Bohairic rendering 
contains a postpositive ae, the shift could be regarded as a stylistic improvement or, 
possibly, a revision towards the Sahidic. The awkwardness of the majority reading may 
be illustrated by Horner's literal translation: 'And if they should complete the witness of 
their prophecy: [But] the wild beast which cometh up ... (emphasis and square brackets 
original). The Armenian agreement is furnished by only one of the four manuscripts 
collated by Conybeare (The Armenian Version, 1, 29), i.e. Bodleian Ms Arm. e. 2 (his 1). 
Considering the instability of the Armenian at this point, the agreement thus seems 
unlikely to be genetic. 
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16:1 (£.9v4 L1): εις τήν γην (ΟΜ)259 

Royse reports two longer omissions that cannot have arisen by a leap, namely 
13:6c (his 13:6b) and 162, noting that the former reading is ‘discontiguous’, while 
the latter is 'unexplained"28! As noted, 13:6c is classified here as a substitution, 
so that, besides the presently discussed 16:1, all of the longer omissions in P47 
are leaps. At one level, a lack of straightforward explanation does not in itself 
disprove a scribal origin of the omission— scribes are capable of anything’? 
What may be gleaned from the nature of this reading, however, is that it does 
not seem to fit squarely with the rather obvious trend in D^"s other longer 
omissions. 

As in the previous cases, however, the omission finds support in the Sahidic 
tradition, even though there is some variation among the four extant Sahidic 
manuscripts: 


ΠΩΡΤ ΝΝΕΦΙδλΗ ΜΠΟΝΤ ΜΠΝΟΥΤΕ sa 42 
ΝΤΕΤΜΝΠΩΡΤ [ΝΝεφι]δλη MNCMNT [MMNOYTE] sa 651 
BOK ΝΤΕΤΗΠΩΡΤ ΝΝΕΦΙδλΗ MITGODNT MIMNOYTE sa 654 
BOK NTETNIMET ΝΝΕΦΙδλΗ ΜΠΟΝΤ ΜΠΝΟΥΤΕ sa 656 


The most distinctive reading is that of sa 42, where the Greek ὑπάγετε xoi 
ἐκχέετε is rendered as rer (‘pour’). Whether this is a mere inaccuracy or a 
deliberate implicitation is difficult to say. The latter might be the case especially 
if the text of sa 42 were indeed a later revision. By contrast, sa 654 and 656 
follow the Greek rather closely by a doublet of imperative and conjunctive 
verbs (BÆK NTETNTIŒ@?T). Thus, the omission of the imperative Bax (‘go’) in 
sa 651 is most likely to be a scribal error, as verbs in the conjunctive do not ipso 
facto form independent clauses.?8? If so, sa 651 is just an imperfect copy of the 
text preserved in sa 654 and 656. Despite this degree of variation, however, it 
is remarkable that none of our Sahidic witnesses attests the phrase εἰς τὴν γῆν. 
Even though a corresponding phrase such as epai 6ΧΜ nkag— found in all 
the known Sahidic witnesses to 16:2—could have been dropped accidentally at 


280 The omission occurs at a line that is largely defective—hence the reference to P47"4 in 
NA?8, From what remains, however, we can confidently reconstruct the line as follows: 
[φιαλας του θυ]µου τ[ου θ]υ κα[ιαπήλθεν o]. 

281  Scribal Habits, 378. 

282 So Frederic G. Kenyon, Books and Readers in Ancient Greece and Rome (2nd edn; Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1951) 72. 

283 See Layton, Grammar, 8352, on ‘syntactic environments’ of the conjunctive, esp. extending 
‘non-durative infinitives’ (1a) such as the imperative. 
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an earlier point of transmission, it seems simpler to suppose that the original 
versional reading has been preserved. In that case, we appear to have yet 
another genetic agreement with 397, as the omission cannot be satisfactorily 
explained on linguistic, translational, or intraversional grounds.?9^ 


243 Summary 
The results of our analysis of singular readings may be summarised as follows: 


Orthography 21 


Nonsense 21 
Omission 16 
Addition 5 
Substitution 25 
Transposition 3 
Dubious 6 
Genetic 4 
Total 101 


Note that, of the 101 singular readings discussed, only 91 qualify for further 
consideration concerning scribal behaviour. We shall further reflect on these 
figures below. 


3 Scribal Behaviour in Singular Readings 


Having analysed $*”’s singular readings in some detail, we may proceed to 
reflect on the broader patterns of the scribe’s errors, as well as the main char- 
acteristics of his copying activity. It needs to be noted that, since singulars do 
not constitute all of the errors in the manuscript and since some of them may 
even have been inherited from the exemplar, what follows must be regarded 
as an approximation of the scribe’s copying behaviour rather than an absolute 
account thereof. 


284 This may not hold for h arm‘, cited by Royse, Scribal Habits, 821. As for the Fleury 
Palimpsest (h), it is the only Latin witness omitting in terram, and thus more likely to 
be attesting a transcriptional error than genetic agreement. Likewise in Armenian, the 
omission is only attested by Conybeare’s manuscript 4 (= MS 326 from the Monastery of 
St James, Jerusalem), which preserves a peculiar, most likely secondary, form of text. See 
Conybeare, The Armenian Version, 29, 87-94. 
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81 Patterns of Error 
Our analysis was based on the readings before correction, that is, the scribe's 
initial errors. As noted previously, however, several singulars were eliminated 
by scribal correction,2®> thus changing the overall patterns of error in the 
‘finished product. Wherever appropriate, then, we shall adduce both sets of 
data to illuminate our inquiry. 

We may begin with a summary of the rates of singulars before and after 


correction: 

Reading Before correction After correction 
Orthography 21 (23.196) 16 (24.2%) 
Nonsense 21 (23.196) 7 (10.6%) 
Omission 16 (17.696) 11 (16.796) 
Addition 5 (5.5%) 5 (7.6%) 
Substitution 25 (27.5%) 25 (37.996) 
Transposition 3 (3.396) 2 (3%) 

Total 91 66 


First of all, there is a relatively high initial proportion of orthographical and 
nonsense readings. The former are largely phonetically conditioned spelling 
variations, with a few possible mechanical slips. It is noteworthy that, in most 
cases, the variation only involves a single letter. A major factor in their origin, it 
seems, was the Egyptian-Greek bilingual interference. Though in a document 
of Egyptian provenance such a tendency seems altogether unsurprising, it does 
provide us with further evidence of the scribe's bilingualism. It is, perhaps, the 
phonetic nature of these slips that explains why only five orthographicals were 
corrected—phonetic errors probably did not catch the scribe's attention dur- 
ing copying.??6 Alternatively, the scribe did not consider an orthographical slip 
to be an error as serious as to require intervention. Like orthographical read- 
ings, most of the 'strictly nonsense' singulars only involve change at the level of 
one letter. Unlike orthographicals, however, all but four (10:1, 11:1, 12:11b, 15:4a) of 
these readings were corrected, most likely in scribendo. Thus, while the scribe 


285 Seep. 99 above. 

286 In Dain’s model of copying, such errors were made during ‘la dictée intérieure’ (Les 
manuscrits, 41-3). See also Junack, ‘Abschreibpraktiken und Schreibergewohnheiten, 
286-7. 
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had an obvious proclivity to create nonsense spellings, he was also prone to 
rectify them in the process of copying. Indeed, several such incipient nonsense 
errors are likely to have never been completed.?87 It would be inaccurate to 
claim, therefore, that the scribe left the manuscript marred with nonsensical 
blunders, as most of them were cleared out during the actual transcription. 
In addition, the scribe only created five 'nonsense in context' readings. Apart 
from the monstrous dittography at 15:2, the contextual nonsense resulted, in 
each case, from a substitution of one word—indeed, except for 12160, from a 
substitution of one letter. Though two of these were corrected (11:6, 14:10), it 
is remarkable that the long dittography was, as far we can tell, left untouched. 
The main reason for such a glaring omission might be that it was made ata page 
break, so that the scribe was not immediately confronted with the nonsensical 
repetition on that particular page. 

By far the greatest number of singular errors is comprised of substitutions. 
Most of these are simple replacements of grammatical forms, including con- 
structio ad sensum. It is also noteworthy that the scribe consistently used sin- 
gular verbs with neuter plural subjects, although such readings are too few and 
sporadic to betray any consistent ‘concern for grammar and style'28? In fact, 
some of these occasional improvements may have even originated as inaccur- 
ate recollections of the exemplar. 239 As for the substitution of different words, 
it is harmonisation to the context, visual confusion, and misreading of the 
exemplar that seem to be the major factors in their origin. Further, there are 
eight examples of more substantial reformulations of the Vorlage. Several of 
these may have arisen as ad hoc corrections of the scribe's initial errors, though 
there might also be a few scribal attempts to clarify the original syntax (e.g. 
13:6b, 13:6c, 13:18). Notably, only one substitution was corrected (11:2), suggest- 
ing that the scribe was unlikely to notice meaningful changes once they were 
completed. Alternatively, the scribe just did not deem such shifts to be errors, 
especially conscious alterations such as major rewritings. Similarly, occasional 
grammatical changes and harmonisations were unlikely to catch his attention 
either. Finally, the scribal correction at 1:17 occasioned yet another singular 
substitution. 


287 See further p. 76 n. 21 above. See also Aubrey Diller, ‘Incipient Errors in Manuscripts, 
Transactions and Proceedings of the American Philological Association 67 (1936) 232-9. 

288 Pace Royse, Scribal Habits, 392, 398, who follows (though with caveats) Lagrange, ‘Papyrus 
Chester Beatty’, 490-1. Note, however, that Lagrange does not base his remarks only on the 
peculiar readings of the P47, but on its text as such. 

289 Seethe relevant examples on p. 150 above. 
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Regarding singular omissions, the scribe displays two conspicuous tenden- 
cies, well known across manuscript traditions, that is, omission of short words 
and omission by a leap from the same to the same.??? The short words in par- 
ticular are notoriously unstable, as they are easy to skip over and are liable to 
visual confusion. While this tendency is not quite as pronounced here as, say, in 
P45 where, in Colwell’s words, ‘[t]he dispensable word is dispensed with’,2*! it is 
nonetheless conspicuous. Needless to say, neither omissions of short words nor 
scribal leaps betray any deliberate striving for conciseness—they were simply 
dropped, for whatever reason, in the process of copying.??? In the case of short- 
word omissions, their impact on the basic sense of the passage is usually min- 
imal. Unsurprisingly, then, only three such omissions were corrected (9148, 
10:4b, 1178). The impact of the longer omissions on the meaning of the text 
is more significant. This is not unexpected, as each of these arose by a scribal 
leap—a form of visual confusion where the overall meaning of the passage 
plays virtually no positive role. It is noteworthy that the scribe corrected two of 
his leaps (10:6, 16:18) in scribendo, specifically when writing the first misplaced 
letter. Positively, this might suggest that the scribe had some awareness of his 
incipient omissions. Negatively, it seems that he was not prone to detect an 
omission once it was further in progress. 

By contrast, there appear only five, rather brief, singular additions. A major 
factor in their origin appears to be the immediate context; in one case (11:17b) 
we have a dittography. Since these additions are rather sparse, they cannot 
reflect any revisionist programme on the scribe’s part, though it is notable 
that each of them makes an overall good sense.?9? None of the additions was 
corrected, as the scribe was not wont to cancel already completed words or 
phrases.294 

There are only three singular transpositions in ^7, all involving rather small 
amounts of text. One of them (11:13b) was caught in scribendo. 

Finally, it may be noted that the rate of singular readings per page is 4.55 
before and 3.3 after the correction. There does not seem to be any conspicuous 


290 So Dain, Les manuscrits, 44—5. 

291 ‘Scribal Habits’, 119. 

292 By contrast, Lagrange, ‘Papyrus Chester Beatty’, 490 observes that omissions in P4 are 
explicable ‘par un parti pris de sobriété, qui est en grec de l'élégance’. Considering singular 
omissions alone, however, the resultant Greek is hardly more elegant than that of the 
presumed Vorlage. 

293 Even the dittography at 117b can be construed meaningfully as ‘the Lord God, the God 
Almighty’. 

294 566 further pp. 95-100 above. 
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variation in the scribe's accuracy, except, perhaps, for faor>, where we only 
have one singular reading—significantly below the scribe's average rate. 


3.2 Characteristics of the Copying Activity 
On the basis of the broader patterns of readings outlined above, the copying 
behaviour of the scribe may be characterised as follows. First, as observed at 
various points of our previous discussion, most of the scribe’s errors involve 
very limited amounts of text. At the most basic level, we see this trend in the 
preponderance of orthographical and nonsense readings. Indeed, it is mostly 
at the level of one letter that the scribe altered the spelling due to phonetic 
confusion. Several slips may possibly also have arisen due to purely mechanical 
causes and/or sloppy penmanship. To be sure, this particular tendency may 
likewise be observed among more meaningful alterations such as substitutions 
of grammatical forms which involve only one letter. We have observed, too, that 
a major factor in the origin of singulars was visual confusion—again, mostly at 
the level of one letter, but also near abbreviations of various kinds. 

This is not to say, however, that the scribe copied his Vorlage letter by letter— 
a copying procedure that Colwell postulated with regard to P% on the basis of 
its large proportion of single-letter errors.29° For one thing, the extent of the 
scribe's errors is not limited to one letter, even if the length of the affected text is, 
in the majority of cases, minimal. Moreover, the scribe demonstrably followed 
the basic sense of the text he copied. To this effect, one may adduce several 
meaningful, contextually sensitive additions, major rewritings, and stylistic 
improvements. Indeed, the very fact that the scribe made meaningful ad hoc 
corrections by adapting his initial errors to the immediate context bespeaks 
some degree of conscious involvement with the text, despite the lack of evid- 
ence of any editorial activity on his part. It is also noteworthy, but unsurprising, 
thatthe scribe was, on numerous occasions, willing to alterthe text of the exem- 
plar in order to amend his initial error, rather than correcting it properly and 
thus reproducing the exemplar in a more precise manner. 

In view of these considerations, it seems that the scribe followed something 
of a rudimentary copying method: endeavouring to transmit the wording of his 


295  '"Scribal Habits’, 16. His conclusions on the copying methods employed in 945, 966, and P75 
are cited approvingly by Royse, Scribal Habits, 123—4, 493, 653, 672. But Junack, 'Abschreib- 
praktiken und Schreibergewohnheiten’, 288-9 argues that copying the text by letters (or 
syllables) would reduce copying to a purely mechanistic, and hence meaningless, process. 
Rather, most of the one-letter errors, argues Junack (p. 289), are mechanically conditioned, 
thus belonging to Dain's jeu de main' (Les manuscrits, 43). In this vein, see also Jongkind, 
Scribal Habits, 135—6; Jongkind in 'Scribal Habits: Panel Review Session’, 15-16. 
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exemplar, he probably copied the text by short, meaningful ‘transfer units'296 
In doing so, however, it seems as though he was only concerned with the 
unit he was copying at the moment and possibly that to be copied next (as 
evinced by the singular harmonisations to the immediate context). In fact, 
from the evidence of scribal corrections, most (if not all) of which were made 
in scribendo, we may infer that the scribe probably paid little attention to 
the words or phrases he had already completed.2?? The best evidence for this 
seems to be the total absence of scribal corrections of longer omissions by a 
leap, including the lengthy dittography at 15:2. Though, in general, the scribe 
carried out his task with reasonable accuracy, certain factors seem to have 
had an especially negative effect on his scribal performance. Among these are: 
influence of the immediate context, visual confusion, and line breaks. 


4 Conclusions 


By way of conclusion, let us reflect on the results of our study and their implic- 
ations. Firstly, we appear to be dealing with a scribe who attempts to copy his 
exemplar accurately, but frequently lacks the adequate skill and/or discipline 
to do so. One of his principal vices is slips occurring at the level of one let- 
ter. This tendency is most transparent in a number nonsensical slips, most of 
which, however, he corrected in scribendo. Notably, the majority of the scribe's 
orthographical errors seem to have been conditioned by bilingual interference. 
It is perhaps for this reason that such readings tended to escape correction— 
they were part of the scribe's normal register and hence unlikely to strike him 
as erroneous. Several meaningful variations, some of which involve substan- 
tial rewording of text, evince a measure of freedom. This freedom, however, 
does not betray a preconceived scribal plan or deliberation, but rather a licence 
occasionally to depart from the Vorlage so as to correct an initial error or 
improve what may have perhaps appeared as inferior wording. Even so, though 
a concern for grammar and style may not have been foreign to the scribe, it 
came through only occasionally, and the number of such readings is in any case 
insufficient to regard this as a major tendency. 

As for the method, our system of classification enabled us to shed further 
light on the origin of a significant number of readings. Besides harmonisations 


296 The term ‘transfer unit’ comes from Parkes, Their Hands before our Eyes, 63-5, and refers 
to the amount of text copied in one transition between the Vorlage and the copy. 
297 Cf. Havet, Manuel, $483. 
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and leaps, it seems that more attention should be paid to influence of line 
breaks and visual confusion. Moreover, we have frequently discussed alleged 
versional support cited by Royse (and others) for several singular readings. 
While, in most cases, such support proved to be unfounded, we nonethe- 
less encountered four readings where the agreement with the Sahidic version 
seemed significant. We have yet to discuss the relationship of P4 and the 
Sahidic, but before we do so, we must turn to another noteworthy factor in 
scribally induced variation, namely scribal re-inking. 


CHAPTER 5 


Scribal Re-inking and Textual Variation in ^ 


The manual copying of texts was a laborious, multifaceted task that involved 
several simultaneous mental and mechanical processes.! Besides such concom- 
itant tasks as heeding the text layout and determining proper word division, 
integral to ancient writing—and indeed to any writing prior to the invention of 
the fountain pen—was the necessity periodically to replenish one's pen with 
fresh ink. It has been argued that such processes in general and re-inking in 
particular provided the scribes, at various levels, with various opportunities 
for error? In what follows, we shall investigate correlations between scribal re- 
inking and several types of (presumably) scribally created readings in P47, thus 
carrying further our study of scribal behaviour in this manuscript? 


1 The Study of Scribal Re-inking 


1.1 Head and Warren on P” (P.Oxy. 1V 657) 

The first, and hitherto only, thorough study of scribal re-inking was undertaken 
by Peter M. Head and Michael Warren.^ In their article, Head and Warren set 
outto demonstrate that 'the constant necessity to re-ink one's pen provided the 
occasion for distraction at the level of, at the very least, eye, memory, judgment 
and pen'5 Having surveyed various relevant literary and documentary evidence 
regarding the writing in classical antiquity, the authors conclude that virtually 
all of our extant papyri were written with a hard reed pen with a split nib, 


1 See Dain, Les manuscrits, 37: ‘Le labeur du copiste offre ceci de singulier qu'il est un travail de 
l'esprit en méme temps qu'un travail de la main. 

2 Havet, Manuel, $428 mentions several disrupting factors in the process of copying, including 
repositioning of the hand to begin a new line, turning folios, and re-inking the pen. According 
to Havet, due to these factors, 'attention [du copiste] est donc coupée d'interruptions ou de 
perturbations diverses et inégales, qui, nécessairement, conditionnent ses erreurs’. See also 
West, Textual Criticism, 21. 

3 A brief survey of the main findings of this chapter appears in my "Towards an Integrative 
Study’, 72-5. 

4 ‘Re-Inking the Pen: Evidence from P.Oxy. 657 (P!) Concerning Unintentional Scribal Errors, 
NTS 43 (1997) 463-73. 

5 ‘Re-Inking’, 467. 
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which the scribes had periodically to replenish with fresh ink. Particularly 
pertinent is their reference to Quintilian, Institutio oratoria 10.3.31, where the 
orator observes: 


It is best to write on wax owing to the facility which it offers for erasure, 
though weak sight may make it desirable to employ parchment by pref- 
erence. The latter, however, although of assistance to the eye, delays the 
hand and interrupts the stream of thought owing to the frequency with 
which the pen has to be supplied with ink.” 


Here Quintilian implies that the perpetual necessity to re-ink the pen had an 
adverse effect on one's composition at both mechanical and mental levels, 
whence Head and Warren hypothesise that the same could hold true of the 
copying process.® 

The core piece of evidence in Head and Warren's study comes from P! 
(P.Oxy. τν 657; LDAB 3018)? a reused roll with Hebrews written on the back 
side (4).'? Other than the apparent alternation of fading and bold letters, this 
manuscript betrays various signs of informal scribal practice such as notice- 
able variation in column width and number of lines per column as well as 
the noticeable deterioration in the scribe's writing in the course of the manu- 
script." The authors work from the premise that ‘the best scribes’ would re-ink 
the pen in such a manner as not negatively to affect the visual presentation of 
their work (i.e. they would keep the colour and thickness of ink even), whereas 
the work of ‘the less competent scribes’ would at times exhibit gradually fading 
letters followed by starkly bolder letters. While Head and Warren list P! and 
Codex Laudianus (E) in support of the latter claim, no corroborating evidence 
is given for the former. In order to test the validity of this assertion, I surveyed 


6 ‘Re-Inking’, 467-9. 

7 Quintilian, Institutio Oratoria 1v (ed. and trans. H.E. Butler; Loeb Classical Library 127; 
Cambridge, MA/London: Harvard University Press, 1922) 108-9 (emphasis mine). 
‘Re-Inking’, 469. 

More specifically, Head and Warren inspected the portion housed in the British Library 
(inv. Pap. 1532). A smaller portion of 933, published separately as Ps1 X111292, is housed in 
Egyptian Museum, Cairo (inv. SR 3796 25/1/55/2 [11]). 

10  Thefrontside (+) of the roll contains a Latin epitome of Livy (P.Oxy. Iv 668 + PSI X111291 
LDAB 2574). 

11 Seefurther Head and Warren, 'Re-Inking, 469-70. This is not to say that the calligraphically 
superior manuscripts were necessarily copied with equally superior accuracy. On this, see 
Johnson's discussion of Lucian's ‘ignorant book collector’ (Readers, 158—70). 
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a number of de luxe literary rolls from Oxyrhynchus, as listed by William A. 
Johnson.” All of these constitute Johnson’s group 1, 1.6. manuscripts written 
in a ‘formal, semi-formal, or pretentious’ script.!? Strikingly, among thirty-five 
rolls with prose texts and thirty-seven rolls with verse texts, I found only two 
(P.Oxy. Xv 1806 and XLVII 3325) with fluctuating density of ink, as evidenced 
by the gradual fading of letters followed by letters written in bolder ink; yet 
even then, the contrast appears to be (compared to, say, P! or P47) fairly mild 
and the aesthetic of an édition de luxe does not seem violated.* Unfortunately, 
such a comparison with other New Testament papyri is, at this point, difficult 
to undertake, as digital images for many of them are still unavailable. Nev- 
ertheless, I was able to observe traces of re-inking in P°, B22, 3527, P34, P37, 
P44, P46, P48, P49, 50, ῃ62 63, 65, P66, 72, 078, H86, and P. Expectedly, 
many, though not all, of these manuscripts are, like P47, by no means calli- 
graphic, further corroborating Head and Warren's initial hypothesis.5 In view 
of this brief comparison, then, Head and Warren's working premise seems jus- 
tified. 

Importantly, Head and Warren point out four occurrences in P! of re-inking 
that coincide with singular, and thus presumably scribally created, readings: an 
omission (Heb 4:4: yap), a substitution (Heb 3:13: παρακαλειτε > παρακαλεςατε), 
an orthographical shift (Heb 3:12: βλεπετε > βλεπεται), and a more complex 
rewording at Heb 3:10b (involving two points of re-inking), where instead of 
the standard reading ası πλανωνται τη καρδια αυτοι δε ουκ εγνωςαν κτλ., P! 
reads eet [πλα]ν[ω]νται εν τη καρδια αυτων Sto ουκ εγνω[ςαν]. The first three sin- 
gulars seem to corroborate Head and Warren’s thesis quite clearly; the final 
example, however, happens to be much more problematic, for, as the authors 
duly acknowledge, it ‘is not a simple alteration, but a re-organisation of the 


12 X Bookrolls and Scribes, 161-72, 175-81. 

13 _I was able to access images of seventy-two rolls (of the ninety-two total) listed by Johnson; 
the images I have not been able to access are: P.Oxy. 118, 21, 25; I1 224, 226; IV 685, 686, 688, 
691, 694, 702, 767; V 844; VI 881; VII 1017; IX 1179, 1183; X 1246, 1249; XXXII 2648. 

14 Incidentally, the similar re-inking behaviour in P.Oxy. xv 1806 and XLVII 3325 might 
corroborate Johnson's claim that these two rolls were produced by the same copyist 
(Bookrolls and Scribes, 26, 33, 63). 

15 See the similar observations concerning early Christian scribes in Larry W. Hurtado and 
Chris Keith, "Writing and Book Production in the Hellenistic and Roman Periods’, in The 
New Cambridge History of the Bible 1: From the Beginnings to 600 (ed. James Carleton Paget 
and Joachim Schaper; Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2013) 69. On the quality 
of penmanship vis-à-vis educational background, see Cribiore, Gymnastics of the Mind, 
157-8. 
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thought of the verse'!6 In fact, they suggest at least two possibilities, namely, 
that the convoluted reading is a result of a combination of accidental and 
conscious alteration or, secondly, that such a convoluted reading involving— 
contrary to what one might expect—a scribal departure from the Lxx might 
actually rule in favour of Harold W. Attridge’s case for the reading’s origin- 
ality!” With regard to the former, they state: ‘One might argue that, having 
made that alteration [from αυτοι to αυτων], δε would no longer make sense 
and so διο is substituted by the scribe. But such a view would necessarily 
attribute the text of P. Oxy 657 to the conscious activity of the scribe"? Even 
though this particular instance does not fit neatly with Head and Warren's argu- 
ment 'concerning unintentional errors)? it does seem to indicate that some 
instances of the correlation with re-inking might call for a different explana- 
tion. 


16  "Re-Inking, 472. 

17 A Commentary on the Epistle to the Hebrews (Hermeneia 72; Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 
1989) 113 n. 4. Considering that the scribe betrays various other signs of non-professiona- 
lism (including one correction at Heb 11:4 to a singular reading), an erroneous departure 
from the Lxx perhaps need not appear surprising. On 955, see further James R. Royse, ‘The 
Early Text of Paul (and Hebrews), in Hill and Kruger, The Early Text, 184—7. 

18 ‘Re-Inking’, 472 (emphasis mine). 

19 The language of intentionality might seem problematic, not least because the variant 
readings were introduced by unknown copyists whose identity and intentions are ipso 
facto hidden from us. Even certain meaningful and thus potentially ‘intentional’ read- 
ings may have resulted from corrected errors or misreadings, while some readings which 
appear to have been mechanically conditioned could be due to the scribe's conscious 
involvement with the text. For further discussion, see Jongkind, 'Singular Readings in 
Sinaiticus’, 44—52. See also Parker, Introduction, 152—3, who suggests using the terms 'con- 
scious alteration’ and ‘unconscious alteration’. Note his complaint that the New Testament 
critics have ‘failed to consider the contribution of modern psychoanalysis, in particular 
the concept of the "Freudian slip" to the understanding of textual criticism, and his ref- 
erence to Timpanaro's Freudian Slip. Timpanaro, however, vigorously disagrees with most 
of Freud's psychoanalytical interpretations of slips, providing, as Parker acknowledges, 
text-critically informed alternative explanations. Cf. Timpanaro, Freudian Slip, 14, 27. For 
critical remarks concerning Parker's terminology, see Royse, Scribal Habits, 97 n. 108. But 
even the language of '(un)consciousness' is not without difficulties. See e.g. West, Textual 
Criticism, 22: It is often difficult to say how far these processes are conscious. Perhaps the 
copyist thinks he may as well make the text a bit easier to read. Perhaps he genuinely 
thinks a mistake has been made. Perhaps he writes down what he expects to see, without 
thinking: 
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1.2 The Present Study 

Although Head and Warren’s results seem to have been received positively,2° 
they have not hitherto been applied or tested in a systematic manner on an 
extensive manuscript. Indeed, the fact that P! offers only a few examples in 
support of Head and Warren's thesis poses limits on the wider application 
of the method, especially since one of their examples lacks a straightforward 
explanation. But as it turns out, D^? seems to be a suitable candidate for such a 
follow-up study: besides exhibiting many conspicuous instances of re-inking, 
P4 shares with P! some further characteristics of informal production such 
as uneven distribution of lines per column and an overall erratic and unstable 
writing performance?! 

Before we proceed to the analysis of readings, some general remarks con- 
cerning the scribe's re-inking behaviour are in order. First of all, it ought to be 
kept in mind that it is virtually impossible to identify every point where the 
scribe actually re-inked his pen: we can only ascertain such re-inked at places 
where he did not manage to keep the ink flow even. Consequently, where the 
scribe did his job properly, the re-inking spot will be much more difficult — 
often impossible— to identify. A similar caveat applies to those portions of the 
manuscript where the surface has been damaged or worn out, thus potentially 
obscuring the contrast in colour and boldness of ink. Under ideal conditions, 
one would catalogue data such as the number of characters per filling, re- 
inkings per page and folio, etc. in an exhaustive manner. However, such a study 
would require a manuscript with fully preserved pages where every point of re- 
inking can be identified with a high degree of probability. This is not so with 
P47, of which each leaf has suffered some loss of text and, at many places, the 
surface is worn out, so that re-inking cannot always be identified with certainty. 
The situation is further complicated by the fact that f.4v> was, as discussed 
previously, retouched,”* making it impossible to study original patterns of re- 
inking there. Under these circumstances, therefore, any attempt at a statistical 
analysis would inevitably yield distorted results. And even though I did attempt 
to note each visible point of re-inking during my inspections of 9^7, only the 
relevant cases will be discussed below.?3 


20  Seeeg.Metzgerand Ehrman, Text, 27 n. 38; Parker, Introduction, 257; Royse, Scribal Habits, 
100 n. 116. We shall return to Royse’s reference to Head and Warren shortly. 

21 See further pp. 31-8 above. 

22 See pp. 66-70 above. 

23 Since the list of re-inking spots is, due to the aforementioned factors, inevitably incom- 
plete, such places are not noted in the transcription. 
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We shall limit our general discussion, then, to a few basic observations. 
Firstly, the scribe re-inked his pen very erratically: most pages have one to 
two recognisable re-inking spots per line; at times whole lines were written 
in fading ink (e.g. f.4r4 118); and only rarely do we see three recognisable re- 
inking spots per line (e.g. f.grJ 1.5).24 Moreover, it seems that the scribe re-inked 
his pen more frequently on completing a word than in the midst of writing 
it; this tendency, though, was by no means universal, as one can observe a 
good number of examples to the contrary. Thus, the scribe's re-inking at 
times may, but often does not, coincide with the meaningful units of the text 
he was copying.?9 Notably, the fluidity of writing is typically disrupted at the 
point where the scribe lifted his pen in order to refill it, resulting in a vacant 
space between the letters. Such disruptions occur both between words and in 
the midst of words—more frequently the former. In several cases, the break 
may indicate that the scribe lifted his pen and looked at the exemplar, as 
will be seen below. Finally, it is noteworthy that, upon re-inking, the scribe 
would occasionally readjust the baseline.?7 Even in this regard, however, the 
scribe's performance was rather erratic, as he did not keep the lines straight 
throughout. In any event, the main purpose of this study is not to give a 
full statistical account of the re-inking activity in our papyrus—a virtually 
impossible endeavour—but rather to examine those instances where such 
activity correlates with (presumably) scribally generated readings. 

In referring to Head and Warren's article, Royse remarked that he had not 
‘noted evidence that any of the readings considered ... might have been caused 
by the periodic task of re-inking the pen, with its concomitant distraction'?? 


24 Cf. Head and Warren, ‘Re-Inking’, 470: ‘our scribe needed to re-ink his pen at least once 
every line and possibly more often’. 

25 Note that ff.4r} and 9r exhibit comparatively greater number of observable re-inking 
spots in the midst of a word than vice versa. 

26 The distribution of re-inking in 9^? seems markedly different from 92, where several 
instances 'occur at natural divisions in the text, often corresponding with punctuation 
marks of one form or another’ (Head and Warren, ‘Re-Inking’, 470). 

27 E.g. 11:6 (1.314 1.8): xat εχουειν. 

28 Scribal Habits, 100 n. 116. Royse there also refers to Junack, ‘Abschreibpraktiken und 
Schreibergewohnheiten’, 289, who observes that, in his study of Sinaiticus, Alexandrinus, 
and several papyri, neither the character of script nor the ink colour provided any clues 
for identifying periodic breaks in the copying process. Unfortunately, Junack does not 
mention whether he worked with facsimiles or the manuscripts themselves. In any event, 
at the time when Junack's essay was published (1981) there were no colour facsimiles of 
Sinaiticus, Alexandrinus, and most of the papyri. Although the Chester Beatty biblical 
papyri were originally published in colour facsimiles, the contrasts in ink colour are almost 
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Considering that Royse worked with the facsimile and never consulted the 
manuscript itself, this seems rather unsurprising. But it seemed rather 
obvious—from both personal inspections and the images—that not only did 
P47 exhibit very conspicuous traces of re-inking throughout, but, at several of 
these, one could also observe meaningful correlations between the re-inking 
procedure and singular readings. More surprisingly still, scribal re-inking was 
also found to coincide with several scribal corrections; thus, it seemed reason- 
able to include them in the analysis as well. 

In order to keep our analysis methodologically transparent and free from 
arbitrariness, however, it was necessary to set certain limits for establishing 
the correlations between re-inking and the above-mentioned types of readings. 
Firstly, only those instances of re-inking were considered where I could observe 
a contrast between fading and bolder, darker ink. In this manner, we will prob- 
ably not have identified all of the existing correlations, but only those where 
the re-inking was readily discernible.?? Secondly, only those singular readings 
were considered where the re-inking occurred either within the affected word 
or within the vicinity of one word. In addition, although the re-inking process 
may have occasioned further scribal errors with coincidental support, if their 
support was significant, they were excluded from consideration, as inclusion 
of such readings would have increased the level of arbitrariness and decreased 
the level of consistency in our method. 

In view of the considerations outline above, we shall discuss two distinct 
classes of readings, namely singular readings and scribal corrections.?? Within 
each of these categories, there is a further group of readings which I treat 
separately under ‘dubious cases’. As such, these constitute instances where the 
re-inking appeared, for whatever reason, less obvious; where the correlation 
between a given reading and scribal re-inking was not straightforward; and 
where the scribal origin of a reading seemed questionable. These dubious 
readings are included for the sake of completeness, so that the reader who may 
wish to interpret some of the readings differently might have all the necessary 
data at his or her disposal. Finally, each reading discussed below is, as usual, 


imperceptible therein. All the same, Junack's observation as to the lack of correlation 
between the change of ink colour and the extent of meaningful text-units copied at one 
time is not entirely relevant to the present discussion. Incidentally, similar sentiment is 
expressed by Havet, Manuel, $428: Inobservable est la périodicité de la dictée intérieure 
et celle de la reprise d'encre: 

29 Needless to say, such data most likely cannot be fully documented, as identification based 
on boldness and colour of ink rests on one's judgement. 

30 For the master list, see Appendix F. 
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identified by its scripture reference and manuscript location, along with a 
siglum indicating its classification.*! For greater perspicuity, I also include a 
transcription of every affected reading within its immediate context, with the 
bold type roughly indicating the presence of re-inking in the manuscript. 

We now turn to our analysis with a threefold objective: to identify correla- 
tions between readings and scribal re-inking; to examine the character of the 
correlative readings; and to explain the nature and significance of the correla- 
tion. 


2 Singular Readings 


9:14a (furs 112): Aeyouco τω c αγΎελω [s] ο εχων (OM) 

The scribe initially skipped over the article, beginning to write εχων instead. 
Though one could simply attribute this omission to the scribe's general care- 
lessness or negligence, another explanation is readily available: the ink colour 
grows lighter towards the end of the preceding passage,?? signalling that, after 
writing αγΎελω, the scribe re-inked his pen, and it was precisely at this point 
that the omission took place. Whereas the need to re-ink the pen provided the 
scribe with a pause to look back at his exemplar, the actual procedure seems to 
have distracted him from retaining the exact wording of the text to be copied.?? 
Alternatively, as the scribe re-inked his pen, he may have lost his place in the 
exemplar, consequently omitting the article. 


9184 (fiv 1.3): twv y πληγων απεκτανθη (OM) 
Having copied των y πληγων, the scribe dipped his pen and then proceeded 
with απεκτανθὴ κτλ., as is apparent from the stark difference between the 
fading ink of mAyywy and the much darker, bolder ink of απεκτανθη. We may 
envisage at least two possible ways in which the re-inking event could have 
facilitated this error. Firstly, the scribe may have decided not to proceed with 
copying τούτων due to the lack of ink on his pen. Having supplied his pen with 
fresh ink, however, he failed to remember not having completed the phrase, 
and thus proceeded with the rest of the sentence. A second, and perhaps 
more likely, scenario is that the scribe re-inked his pen, and consequently 


31 The sigla are listed at p. 78 n. 31 above. 

32 Observed during personal inspection (30 July 2013). 

33 Dain, Les manuscrits, 41 lists fatigue as one of the contributing factors in a scribe's failure 
to retain the text he read in the Vorlage. 
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lost his place in the exemplar: he leapt one word forward due to homoeoteleu- 
ton, and proceeded with απεκτανθη κτλ. 


10:40 (1.219 11.8—9): ελαλη|ςαν αι βρονται (OM) 

This omission of enta before βρονται is one of three such instances in Ῥ΄ (10:3, 
and twice at 10:4), most likely betraying the scribe's proclivity to a visual con- 
fusion of numerical abbreviations in his exemplar.?^ This particular instance 
also coincides with scribal re-inking. The scribe dipped his pen after writing 
ehady|cov at the line break and wrote ot βρονται. It is possible that the addi- 
tional distraction provided by re-inking exacerbated the scribe's misreading of 
this phrase, which he had already failed to copy accurately two lines above. 
Thus, rather than the main (or only) cause, the occurrence of re-inking here 
ought to be regarded as a contributing factor in the rise of this singular read- 
ing. 


1118c (f.4r4 1.20): το ονομα cov τους µεικρ[γ] ο΄υε (NONS) 

The papyrus is damaged at this point and the surface of the entire page is worn 
out overall, so that the re-inking is not as apparent. Thus, it is unclear whether 
the scribe re-filled the pen at x or p, as both letters exhibit darker ink than the 
preceding text. Either way the scribe committed a serious blunder, creating a 
non-word µεικρν. Before proceeding any further, however, he caught his error 
and corrected it immediately. What is important for our present purposes is 
that the creation of this reading took place upon scribal re-inking; hence, the 
distraction thus provided probably led the scribe to commit this particular 
lapsus calami. 


13:4 (£ 6r 11.1314): εδωκεν την εξουειαν τω θήριω | και τις δυναται 

(OM) 
With the loss of nine words, this proves to be the longest singular omission 
in our papyrus. A natural explanation for this reading is that the scribe leapt 
from θήριω to θηριω: εδωκεν την εξουειαν τω θήριω και προςεκυνηεαν τω θήριω 
λεγοντες τις οµοιος τω θηριω και τις δυναται πολεµήςαι pet αυτου.35 While, in 
general, this is a perfectly plausible scenario, taking scribal re-inking into con- 
sideration enables us to give a more accurate account of this error. It seems, 
in fact, that the scribe re-inked his pen upon writing tw, as the following 
θήριω appears to be in bolder ink. In this manner, then, the scribe did not 


34 For further discussion and references, see pp. 152-3 above. 
35 50 Royse, Scribal Habits, 379. 
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leap from θηριω to θήριω, but from τω to tw, because he had lost his place in the 
exemplar just before he wrote θηριω. 


14:7 (£-7v 111}: και So&xcate αυτον δοξα (SUB) 
Initially, the scribe skipped over δοτε αυτω, and began to write δοξα. At this 
point, he realised his error and corrected it by creating a cognate accusative 
construction. Interestingly, the word δοξασατε appears to have been written 
in bolder ink, signalling scribal re-inking. Again, it may be observed that the 
act of re-inking contributed to the scribe's initial distraction, which, in turn, 
facilitated a leap from δοτε to δοξαν. 


14:15a (f.8r> 11.21-2): και αλλος αγ|γελος ε[ ζ]ξηλθεν (NONS) 
The scribe substituted £ for ζ, probably due to visual confusion, resulting in the 
creation of a nonsense reading εζήλθεν, which he corrected shortly afterwards. 
Whereas our scribe errs on several occasions when copying εξ-οοπιροιιπάς, in 
this particular instance the blunder coincides with scribal re-inking. Thus, it 
seems that the scribe's attention was weakened by the additional task of re- 
inking, resulting in this particular error. 


14:20 (Ε8ν! 116): ex τής λήνου μεχρι των χαλινω (SUB) 
This substitution occurs at the point of scribal re-inking, as indicated by the 
darker ink colour and a vacant space before the following text. It seems reason- 
able to suspect that the scribe had read the word αχρι in his Vorlage, but then, 
having dipped the pen into ink, failed to retain it accurately and confused it 
with μεχρι. 


15:40 (f.gr> 1.9): οτι µονος et οτι παντα τα εθνη (OM) 
Though this variation unit is, as discussed, quite problematic,*® it seems that 
further light can be shed on it by considering scribal re-inking, which occurs 
right after μονος ει. Having written povoc ει, the scribe dipped his pen into ink, 
and, thereby distracted, his sight leapt from octoc to ott κτλ. In view of this 
analysis, the exemplar most likely contained octoc rather than αγιος. 


15:46 (f.gr> l1): to δικαιωματα cov εφανερωθη (SUB) 
In keeping with his stylistic preferences, the scribe altered the plural form of the 
verb to the singular in order to bring the construction into harmony with the 
schema Atticum. There are, I suggest, two levels at which the re-inking event 


36 566 further p. 128 above. 
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could have occasioned this variant. Firstly, the re-inking may have weakened 
the scribe's attention, leading him to follow his own stylistic preferences rather 
than the reading of his exemplar?" Such a shift may have been exacerbated 
by the fact that the scribe needed to fit or divide the word at the line ending. 
Secondly, the need for re-inking could have given the scribe a pause, at which 
he noticed a stylistic deficiency in the exemplar and decided to rectify it in 
this manner. Although the former scenario fits better with most instances 
hitherto discussed, the latter one hints at yet another potential role that re- 
inking could have played in scribal behaviour: to provide the scribe with a pause 
for conscious engagement with the text. 


15:7 (f.gr> 118): και εκ των 8 εδωκαν (OM) 

In this particular instance, the presence of re-inking coincides with two vari- 
ation units: a singular omission of ζωων and a sub-singular shift from εδωκαν 
to edwxev. As for the omission, the scribe had probably looked at his exemplar 
first, and then dipped his pen into ink; having copied the numeral, however, he 
dropped ζωων, and continued with the rest of the sentence. A possible explan- 
ation for this error might lie in the Vorlage; it is not entirely certain whether the 
scribe used the numerical abbreviation for teccapec due to its presence in the 
Vorlage or due to his own preference, though the former seems more likely to 
be the case.?8 If, on the other hand, the abbreviation is attributed to the scribe, 
then we may have a leap due to homoeoteleuton (τεεεαρων ζωων). In either case, 
the act of re-inking would have exacerbated the scribe’s tendency to omit— 
whether by a leap or not. 

There is, it seems, yet another conceivable manner in which the re-inking 
process could have occasioned this omission, and it is directly linked to the 
related sub-singular shift of εδωκαν. After the numeral ὃ, there is a brief space, 
indicating a pause in writing. What may have happened there is that, upon 
re-inking, the scribe wrote the numeral, but realised a possible incongruence 


37 Cf. AE. Housman, ‘The Application of Thought to Textual Criticism’, Proceedings of the 
Classical Association 18 (1921) 82: ‘scribes will alter a less familiar form to a more familiar, 
if they see nothing to prevent them’ See also Timpanaro, Freudian Slip, 29-36 (esp. 
33), who discusses at length the notion of ‘banalisation’ of the text, that is, a tendency 
‘to assimilate it to [one’s] own linguistic sensibility. Granted that banalisation, by the 
very nature of the term, primarily concerns assimilation of more arcane expressions to 
the copyist’s own sensibilities or preferences, what should be noted is the underlying 
tendency towards personal appropriation and adaptation of the text. See also West, 
Textual Criticism, 22. 

38 Cf. pp. 80-1 above. 
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between the partitive genitive (i.e. ‘some of the four’) and the singular verb.?? 
As a result, he resorted to using the plural form of the verb, but in the process 
failed to remember to copy ζωων first.^? The clause thus produced may be 
viewed as a constructio ad sensum,^! mainly due to the absence of the numeral 
£y functioning as an explicit subject (i.e. xot εν εκ των ὃ ζωων εδωκεν κτλ.). 
Admittedly, this is a rather complex scenario, but it accounts for both textual 
and physical phenomena at this point of variation. We might also note in 
passing that the resultant reading is rather awkward, because the reader does 
not learn about the identity of ‘the four’, as the last occurrence of the four 
living creatures is at 7:11—too far, it seems, for a reader to make an immediate 
connection. 


16:20 (f.9v4 1.6): προεκυνουντας τη εικ[γ]ονι (NONS) 
The scribe re-inked his pen amid writing εικονι, specifically after ex. Having 
dipped his pen into ink, he may have lost his place in the exemplar and 
erroneously wrote v instead of o, thus producing a non-word εικν. An alternative 
(and equally plausible) explanation is that the v is an anticipation error^?— 
again, perhaps occasioned by the distraction due to re-inking. 


16:3a (f.gv L7): xot o B ε[χ]ξεχεεν (NONS) 
Our scribe seems to have had some difficulty with copying these ££-compounds, 
as shown by the three previously discussed instances of misspelling the word 
eteyeev.43 In this case, however, the error correlates with scribal re-inking. It 
seems likely that, when scribe re-inked his pen at the initial epsilon, the con- 
comitant distraction contributed to the rise of this eye slip (εξεχεεν). 


16:10 (for 11.2—3): και εγενετο η βα[ει]λε]ιᾳ αυτου εεκωτωµενην 
(ORTH) 
The word εεκωτωµενην exhibits two secondary orthographical features, namely 
a sub-singular shift of ο to w and a singular addition of final -ν. First of all, it 


39 Itis possible, in fact, that both D^? and Sinaiticus omitted the numeral independently. The 
variation in Sinaiticus occurs ata line break, where its scribes were particularly susceptible 
to error. 

40 Concerning the errors related to scribal retention of the text, cf. Dain, Les manuscrits, 41: 
‘La fatigue, la distraction, la débilité d'esprit favorisent évidemment ces erreurs’ (emphasis 
mine). 

41 So Royse, Scribal Habits, 384. 

42 See further p. 92 above. 

43 Seep. 91 above. 
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needs to be noted that the papyri abound with both types of orthographical 
variation,^^ hence the multiple occurrences of such errors here are unsurpris- 
ing. Even so, the fact that our scribe re-inked his pen at this particular point 
may be regarded as a contributing factor: due to distraction provided by the re- 
inking, the scribe's copying reflected more of his own phonetic spelling than 
his exemplar.^5 Regarding the addition of final -v in this word, however, it is 
also quite likely that the scribe, distracted by re-inking, may have simply lost 
the sense of syntax, thus writing the word in the accusative. All in all, the res- 
ultant accusative participle can scarcely be construed syntactically within this 
sentence. 


24 Dubious Cases 
11 (£2v 11.1516): xot εδοθη μοι | [κ]αλαμονος(ΝΟΝΕΟ) 

Whereas the beginning of the line is defective and so the initial kappa (and, 
for the most part, also the following alpha) are missing, we may surmise that 
the scribe re-inked his pen there, as the ending of the previous line displays 
noticeably lighter ink. The word written in bold ink is a nonsense singular 
καλαμονος. Though the reading is, expectedly, short of any straightforward 
explanation, it may have arisen as a word blend or by an internal leap.^9 
Since neither of these explanations is entirely satisfactory, the correlation with 
re-inking could perhaps elucidate the rise of this error to some extent: it is 
conceivable that, as the scribe re-inked his pen, his attention was thereby 
weakened and his pen slipped—either due to an intrusive word, misreading 
of the Vorlage, or possibly for merely mechanical reasons. 


117b (4.914 1.13): tote το θήριον το αναβαινον (ADD) 
If non-genetic, the correlation of this reading with scribal re-inking might be 
explained in two ways. Firstly, the scribe may have been distracted by the re- 
inking procedure and thus wrote tote, possibly by misreading an article to 
in the exemplar. Alternatively, the distraction induced by re-inking may have 
led the scribe to let his stylistic preferences slip into his copying, as ὅταν--τότε 
constructions are not uncommon in the New Testament and other ancient 
Greek literature. However, as argued in the previous chapter, there is a strong 
case to be made for the genetic support of the Sahidic version, such that 


44 See Gignac, Grammar, 1:275-7 and 112-14, respectively. 

45 For an example of orthographical variation correlative with re-inking, see Head and 
Warren, ‘Re-Inking’, 472. 

46 As discussed on p. 123 above. 
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the scribe of P47 is unlikely to be responsible for introducing this variant. In 
this particular case, then, the correlation with re-inking is most likely to be 
coincidental. 


12134 (f.5v 1.5): απήλθεν εκδιωξαι την γυναικαν (SUB) 

Here the presence of re-inking is not entirely conspicuous, as the scribe seems 
to have dipped his pen more regularly in the upper part of this page.*” Nev- 
ertheless, the traces of γην at the end of the previous line appear to exhibit a 
thinner ink, whereas the initial alpha of απήλθεν seems bolder. Thus, what may 
have happened is that, upon re-inking, the scribe lost his place in the exemplar 
and wrote απήηλθεν (perhaps because he was searching for o δράκων to track 
the text he had lost). However, he immediately realised his error, and, rather 
than simply erasing it (which does not seem to have been his preferred cor- 
recting method*8), he made use of the misplaced απήλθεν and shifted εδιωξεν to 
εκδιωξαι. Alternatively, the re-inking pause may have given the scribe an oppor- 
tunity for conscious harmonisation to the structurally similar phrase απήλθεν 
Tomcat in v. 17 where the dragon ‘went out to make a war with the rest of her 
[i.e. woman's] offspring 


14:4 (f.7r> 11.26—7): ot µη μετα γυναικω[ν εµο][λυνθηςαν (SUB) 
It seems that the scribe dipped his pen upon writing the mu and wrote μὴ peta 
γυναικω[ν εµο][λυνθηςαν κτλ., replacing the negative ov, originally placed right 
before the verb. One possible scenario is that the scribe had read the sentence 
and grasped its meaning, but due the distraction caused by re-inking did not 
follow the Vorlage closely enough, and transposed the negative particle before 
the prepositional phrase. However, the scribe may also have merely misread 
the exemplar or committed a mechanical lapsus, occasioned by re-inking. If 
so, we have yet another confirmation that the substitution does not reflect any 
concern for stylistic improvement—as argued, on other grounds, in Chapter 4. 


1639b ({πονύ 110—211): xot βαβυ|[ρ]λων η μεγαλη (ORTH) 
The initially misplaced rho appears to be written in darker, bolder ink com- 
pared to the surrounding text, albeit it is not entirely visible due to the correc- 
tion (i.e. the lambda written over it). It seems that, in our case, the phonetic 
confusion of these two liquids was exacerbated by re-inking. Distracted by the 


47  Itneeds to be noted, however that the scribe failed to maintain this practice further below, 
because right after the next line the contrast between the fading and bold ink grows much 
more apparent again. 

48 On correction methods, cf. p. 96 above. 
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additional task, the scribe failed to follow his exemplar closely enough, letting 
his orthographical deficiencies influence his copying. 


2.2 Summary 
The following table illustrates the distribution of various types of singular 
errors in proportion to their total number in ^47: 


Reading Singulars with re-inking All singulars Rate (50) 
Orthography 1 21 4.8 
Nonsense 4 21 19 
Omission 6 16 37.5 
Addition ο 5 ο 
Substitution 3 25 12 
Transposition ο 8 ο 
Total 14 91 15.4 


As seen above, the re-inking procedure did not give rise to any singular trans- 
positions or additions—which might be more indicative of the relatively slim 
proportion of such singulars within our manuscript than of anything else. By 
contrast, the rates of substitutions and nonsense readings are more proportion- 
ate, the latter being noticeably higher. Notably, all of the nonsensical readings 
correlative with re-inking are classified as ‘strictly nonsense'^? More striking 
still is the distribution of orthographical readings: while these errors consti- 
tute roughly 23% of the total number of singulars, only one of them (16:10) 
appears to have been occasioned by scribal re-inking. It is difficult to account 
for this, but one possible reason that comes to mind might be that, in the rise 
of such variants, the purely phonetic factors were more dominant, such that 
the distraction induced by re-inking did not pose any particular difficulties in 
this regard. A much clearer tendency is discernible with respect to omissions, 
as 37.5% of these correlate with re-inking, confirming, it seems, the notion 
that scribes were, under certain conditions, more prone to omit than to add. 
This seems unsurprising, as the disruption of the copying process caused by 
re-inking could easily result in, say, losing one’s place in the exemplar. Inter- 
estingly, one of the singular omissions thereby created (13:4) proves to be, with 


49  Seep.u6 n. 69 above. 
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the loss of nine words, the longest omission in our papyrus; the five remain- 
ing omissions (9:14a, 9:18a, 10:40, 15:40, 15:7) only concern one word. We might 
note in passing that one of the five dubious cases (11:7b) was, in all likelihood, 
not scribally created. One orthographical error, one nonsensical reading, and 
two substitutions comprise the remaining four readings. 


3 Corrections 


g:1 ({119 1.6): εχ[ο]ει ονομα (NONS) 

The scribe began to write eyo and, as the bold ink of the corrected letters as 
well as a brief vacant space after the omicron indicate, he re-inked the pen 
before proceeding any further. The correlation between the correction and the 
re-inking is noteworthy, and there seem to be two possible ways to account for 
it. Firstly, the scribe may have noticed his error when he paused to dip his pen. 
Secondly, the scribe may have noticed his error first, and then re-inked the pen 
to make the correction. 


11:2 (f.2v 1.23): pnvac [ε]μβ (SUB) 
This particular correction rectifies the peculiar singular reading c, which is, 
effectively, a dittography with a misplaced overline. The correction was clearly 
made in scribendo and exhibits much darker ink colour, betraying scribal re- 
inking. When the scribe stopped to dip his pen he caught his error. Alternat- 
ively, he may have caught his error first, re-inked his pen, and then made the 
correction. 


1110 (f.3v> 1.4): eBacovicey [αυ ] vovc (SUB) 

The scribe began to write αυτους, mistaking it for the pronominal object of the 
preceding eocovicov.9? It seems that he corrected himself immediately, and 
the scribal re-inking here provides some elucidating evidence: the following 
touc is written in recognisably darker and bolder ink, evincing that the scribe 
replenished his pen with ink at that very point. It is possible that the scribe 
noticed the error when he re-inked the pen after writing av. Alternatively, he 
may have realised his error while writing the upsilon, and, before making the 
correction, re-inked the pen, probably to make the cross-lines sufficiently clear. 
Either way, the actual reading αυτους most likely never stood in D^" in toto.5! 


50 So Royse, Scribal Habits, 366. 
51 By contrast, Royse, Scribal Habits, 366 posits that, when the scribe ‘proceeded from to 
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13:3 (Ε6τ» 110): εθ[α ]εραπευθη και (ORTH) 
Initially, the scribe wrote an orthographically erroneous reading εθαραπευθη. As 
he paused to re-ink his pen upon completion of the word, however, he noticed 
that the spelling that he had utilised did not match with the reading in the 
Vorlage, and corrected it to εθεραπευθη. The inserted epsilon is written in bolder 
ink, similar to that of the following letters (i.e. και εθαυµαςθη κτλ.). 


16:11 (for 1.5): εβλασφηµ[ηςα ] ovv (SUB) 

The scribe re-inked his pen in the midst of writing εβλασφηµηςαν, either after 
writing the sigma (as the following alpha is written in recognisably bolder 
ink) or after writing the eta.5? Upon re-inking, he paused, crossed σα out, 
inserted ov above the line, and wrote the final nu, thus completing the word 
in its aorist form. Perhaps, the scribe committed an error which he caught 
when he paused to re-ink the pen. Conversely, the scribe may have transmitted 
εβλαςφηµηςαν from his exemplar, but, upon re-inking, reconsidered the read- 
ing and altered it to εβλασφηµουν. The former scenario seems more economical 
generally, although it is slightly more awkward textually, considering that the 
original reading is almost universally attested, whereas the corrected reading's 
attestation is very meagre indeed.*?? In any event, in view of the above analysis, 
it seems unlikely that the scribe used a second Vorlage to make this correc- 
tion.54 


34 Dubious Case 
16:15 (for 1.21): ε ἴδ[ου] (ORTH) 

Although the papyrus surface is worn out at this point, the trema above the iota 
seems to exhibit a much darker and bolder ink than the preceding text, which 
makes it likely that the iota (which is preserved only partially) was written upon 
re-inking as well. Surprisingly, the scribe decided to ‘correct’ this reading and 
added a supralinear epsilon, resulting in the (for 39^" rather typical) spelling 
εἴδου.55 Thus, it appears that, when the scribe's attention was weakened by re- 
inking, his own (correct!) preferred spelling influenced his copying, leading 


κατοικουντας, the combination αυτους κατοικουντας was so awkward that he caught his 
error and erased the earlier av’. 

52 The expunction lines over the sigma make it virtually impossible to determine this more 
precisely, but a brief vacant space before the sigma might suggest that the scribe re-inked 
his pen there. 

53 See further p. 93 n. 105 above. 

54 Pace Royse, Scribal Habits, 369. 

55 See further p. 94 above. 
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him to deviate from his Vorlage which seems to have contained the iotacism.56 
Since, as noted, the line ending is defective, one cannot provide more detailed 
remarks concerning possible further correlations between re-inking and the 
correction, though it is not unlikely that the scribe re-inked his pen at the point 
of making a correction. 


3.2 Summary 

Probably the most striking result of our analysis is the multiply attested correl- 
ation between the re-inking process and scribal corrections. The proportion of 
these corrections to the total of corrections in $4’ is as follows: 


Reading Corrections with re-inking All corrections Rate (96) 
Orthography 1 7 14.3 
Nonsense 1 14 7.1 
Omission ο 5 ο 
Addition ο ο ο 
Substitution 3 7 42.9 
Transposition ο 1 ο 
Word division ο 2 ο 
Total 5 36 13.9 


For the most part, 3D^"s sparse number of correlative corrections renders stat- 
istical comparisons virtually impossible, apart from the corrections of substi- 
tutions. In fact, at least three (11:2, 11:10, 16:11) of the seven such corrections in 
39^" were effected upon scribal re-inking. These are followed by one correc- 
tion of an orthographical error (13:3) and one of a strictly nonsense reading 
(9:11). The higher rate of substitutions in comparison with, say, omissions might 
suggest that they were more prone to catch the scribe's immediate attention 
when he paused to re-fill his pen and, perhaps, to look back at his Vorlage. As 
noted above, this type of error may have provided stronger immediate visual 
and semantic stimuli to attract the scribe's attention in the process of copy- 
ing.5” Even so, one might legitimately object to this suggestion, asking why 


56 Conversely, Royse, Scribal Habits, 367 notes that the iotacism is ‘preferred by the scribe’. 
On iotacisms in P+”, see p. 59 above. 
57 Seep. 97 above. 
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our scribe, upon re-inking, would have repeatedly noticed substitution and not 
omission—an error to which he was also demonstrably prone. 


4 Conclusions 


The results of our analysis lend themselves to the following observations. 
Firstly, our study of P4” has confirmed, on a much larger scale, Head and War- 
ren's conclusion that 'the constant necessity to re-ink one's pen provided the 
opportunity for scribal distraction at the level of eye, memory, judgment and 
pen: Indeed, P^? provides significant corroborative evidence from its cor- 
relative singular readings, indicating that the tendency depicted by Head and 
Warren was clearly operative here as well. The rates of the singulars in 'p^ 
introduced by re-inking vis-à-vis their number is 15.496. Though such a rate 
may seem low at first, it is, in fact, not dissimilar to Head and Warren's res- 
ults: according to their analysis, four of P!?’s singulars were introduced due to 
re-inking, resulting—on the assumption that Royse's tally of twenty-seven sin- 
gular readings in P! is correct??— in the overall rate of 14.896. Hence, we may 
regard re-inking as a facilitator of scribally generated variation, exacerbating 
the scribe's proclivities towards certain types of error, as seen perhaps most 
clearly from his singular omissions. 

Secondly, we have also observed that not all the errors correlative with re- 
inking must be interpreted as ‘unintentional’, ‘accidental’, or due to 'scribal 
distraction, even if this might hold true in most cases. On a few occasions, 
in fact, the scribe may have paused and consciously altered the wording of 
his exemplar. Such readings, however, need not be regarded as tokens of a 
deliberate revision, as they may have arisen as simple harmonisations to the 
immediate context or minor language improvements, whereas at other times 
the scribe may have altered the reading in order to fix his incipient error. 
By taking these further facets of scribal behaviour into account, our analysis 
could be freed from the limitations posed by the language of (un)intentionality. 
That the scribe's conscious involvement with the text, too, may have been 
facilitated by the re-inking procedure seems obvious also from the five (and one 
dubious) correlative corrections, since corrections, by their very nature, cannot 
have arisen by distraction. For this reason, then, it seems prudent to take into 
account further possibilities which the re-inking event might leave open. 


58  ‘Re-Inking’, 473. 
59 ‘The Early Text of Paul’, 185. 
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All in all, the present line of inquiry must be pursued with due caution as 
many factors involved in the copying process are by their very nature inaccess- 
ible for further scrutiny, since the copy was made some 1,700 years ago. But even 
though we may never know exactly what happened at the point of the scribe's 
re-inking his pen, what we do know are results of that activity, the consider- 
ation of which may have ramifications for our evaluation of textual variation. 
We will do well, then, to observe this aspect of scribal behaviour and, especially 
when further corroborating evidence might be present, view it as a potential 
signpost of scribally induced variation. 


CHAPTER 6 


P47 and the Sahidic Version 


In Chapter 4, we encountered four readings where the support of the Sahidic 
version seemed genealogically significant, as it could not easily be explained on 
linguistic or translational grounds. Though such agreements could, perhaps, be 
construed as mere instances of coincidental support, they seemed more likely 
to have been inherited, possibly suggesting a closer textual affinity between 
these two witnesses. Naturally, four shared readings as such do not constitute 
a sufficient basis for positing a textual relationship, since that can be demon- 
strated only on the basis of a more extensive number of shared readings com- 
pared to other witnesses. Taking these readings as a point of departure, then, 
the following chapter investigates the textual affinities of the Sahidic version 
with a particular focus on our papyrus. 


1 The Sahidic Version and the Greek Text of Revelation: History and 
Method 


11 Schmid on the Affinities of Coptic Versions 
In his seminal work on the textual history of Revelation, Schmid was mostly 
concerned with the Greek tradition. He was well aware, in fact, that dealing 
with versional evidence is often not a straightforward matter and involves 
complexities of various kinds. Indeed, Schmid made it plain at the outset that, 
in addition to the fact that he wanted to see the completion of the project in 
his lifetime, the time was not yet ripe for a systematic utilisation of versions: 
what was lacking, among other things, were reliable editions of versions and 
specialist studies which would scrutinise linguistic constraints and translation 
technique to ensure proper handling of versional evidence.! Understandably, 
then, Schmid cited versional support rather sporadically, and only to the extent 
it appeared in then-available critical editions. 

Even so, it was Schmid himself who first remarked that the 9^7 & group was 
followed, among other witnesses, by both Coptic versions.? More specifically, 


1 Studien, 2.X-X1. The need to relate versions to the Greek evidence was also voiced by Schmid's 
two principal reviewers: Kilpatrick, ‘The Text of the Apocalypse, 13 and Birdsall, ‘The Text of 
Revelation’, 237. 

2 '"Apokalypsetext, 88; Studien, 2.113. 
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he suggested that the Coptic versions and the related minuscules (particularly 
f. 1006 and 2344, and also f. 1678, 1611, 1854) attest a later form of the P47 & 
text, based on the revisional readings shared with Sinaiticus against 947.3 As 
regards the relationship with the Coptic versions, however, it has never been 
examined, let alone confirmed. In fact, Schmid's own dataset was limited to 
seventeen Sahidic citations (many of them of questionable value),^ which he 
most likely garnered from Hoskier.5 Needless to say, this is an extremely slim 
basis on which to postulate textual relationships and hence a more extensive 
study of the Sahidic Apocalypse seems necessary.$ 


1.2 The Limits of the Present Study 

Ideally, the Sahidic version should be examined in its entirety, detailing its 
manuscript tradition, translation technique, and textual affinities in an extens- 
ive, integrative manner. Since our principal concern lies with P47, however, 
the present inquiry is inevitably constrained by the extent of this particular 
manuscript as well as the research questions it triggers. It may be recalled that 
the issue which prompted this inquiry in the first place was the apparently 
genetic nature of some of ^"s previously discussed readings." My aim, then, is 
to identify the spectrum of the Sahidic's affinities with the selected Greek wit- 
nesses and then locate $4’ therein. In order to do so, we must first consider 
the methodological questions pertaining to relating the Sahidic evidence to 
the Greek and the selection of variation units and Greek witnesses for textual 
analysis. We now turn to the first of these. 


3 Studien, 2.113, also referring (n. 1) to his earlier 'Apokalypsetext, 94—7. Before Schmid, Charles, 
Revelation, 1.CLXXX had remarked—on the basis of variants supplied to him by Horner (cf. 
p. CLXx)—that the Sahidic ‘agrees more with A and its allies than do bo eth’. 

4 10:6, 11:9, 11:11, 11:16, 12:10, 12:14, 13:7, 13:8, 13:12, 13:17, 14:13, 15:3, 16:4, 16:8, 16:12, 16:14, 16:17. 

5 Particularly reminiscent of Hoskier is the citation format used by Schmid (e.g. ‘sah %’). In 
fact, all of Schmid’s citations also appear in Hoskier, except 11:9 where the Sahidic agrees with 
the base text and the majority of witnesses, and hence it was not cited directly in Hoskier's 
apparatus. 

6 Thisstudy only deals with the Sahidic primarily due to the lack of special agreements between 
39^? and the Bohairic. Importantly as well, the Bohairic manuscript tradition of Revelation 
needs to be catalogued and edited afresh, which has not been done since Horner's 1905 
edition. Regarding textual affinities, Hermann Freiherr von Soden, Die Schriften des neuen 
Testaments in ihrer ältesten erreichbaren Textgestalt hergestellt auf Grund ihrer Textgeschichte 
(4vols.; Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1911-13) 111.2072-3, concluded that the Bohairic 
Apocalypse represents a Hesychian (i.e. Alexandrian) text form, with only occasional agree- 
ments with the Andreas text and no agreements with the Koine text. 

7 Onthe term ‘genetic, see p. 80 n. 42 above. 
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1.3 Citing the Sahidic Support: Some Considerations 

As noted above, citing versional evidence can indeed be a complex enterprise: 
in contrast to Greek manuscripts, one must, at each point, attempt to recon- 
struct the reading of the version's source text and then relate it to the reading(s) 
attested in the Greek tradition. There are three main factors that need to be 
considered in evaluating versional evidence: intraversional variation, linguistic 
equivalence, and translation technique.® 

Beginning with intraversional transmission, the Sahidic Apocalypse was, 
like any other ancient text, transmitted by means of handwritten copies, and 
as such was subject to various levels of textual corruption. Thus, the Sahidic 
tradition may occasionally be divided, at which point one must distinguish 
between the original versional reading and later corruption/revision. In some 
cases, however, it may be impossible to determine the original versional reading 
with confidence. 

With regard to the linguistic equivalence, it must be noted that Greek and 
Coptic are fundamentally different languages, and hence often convey mean- 
ing by fundamentally different grammatical and syntactical structures. It is to 
be expected, then, that the constraints of the target language will have influ- 
enced the manner in which the translation renders both the syntax and the 
semantics of the source language. The standard work on the Greek- Coptic lin- 
guistic equivalence is still Gerd Mink's 1972 essay? which has been recently 
supplemented by Christian Askeland's study of the Coptic tradition of John.!° 
By way of example, several features of the Coptic make retroversion prob- 
lematic such as prepositional shifts," word-order variations that coincide with 
the Coptic syntactic constraints? and various declensional changes,? among 
many others. 

In addition to inherent linguistic constraints, it is also essential to con- 
sider the manner in which the translation renders its source text. Different 


8 For further discussion, see esp. Askeland, John’s Gospel, 61—4. On citing versional evidence, 
see more generally Peter J. Williams, “Where Two or Three Are Gathered Together": The 
Witness of the Early Versions’, in Hill and Kruger, The Early Text, 239-58. See also James 
Barr, review of The Early Versions of the New Testament, by Bruce M. Metzger, JTS, n.s. 30 
(1979) 290—303, as well as the introductory remarks in NA?8 (673). 

9 ‘Die koptischen Versionen: See also Plumley, ‘Limitations’. 

10 John’s Gospel, 48-64. 

11 Mink, ‘Die koptischen Versionen, 272-3; Plumley, ‘Limitations’, 148-9. 

12 Mink, Die koptischen Versionen, 252—72; Askeland, John’s Gospel, 54—5. 

13 Unlike Greek, Coptic does not have a case system and lacks the neuter and a gender- 
specific plural determinator. 
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versions—even in the same language— might employ starkly different transla- 
tion methods, and hence understanding the version's translational tendencies 
can be as important as understanding its language. In general, it appears that 
the Sahidic translator of Revelation employed what we might call a formal- 
literal manner of translation, but with a measure of freedom—as did most early 
Coptic versions.^ From Askeland's recent study of the Sahidic's translation 
technique!’ we learn that, occasionally, the translator would add to, subtract 
from, or paraphrase the source text. Especially in the case of minor changes, 
then, specific patterns of the version must be studied in order to assess the 
probability of the variant's genetic support. Particularly suspect, from the trans- 
lational point of view, are variants involving minor inflectional changes and 
particles.!6 

Failure to consider these matters properly could lead to false assumptions 
concerning the nature of a given versional variant." Hence, Schmid's caveats 
mentioned earlier seem particularly relevant. Unlike in Schmid's days, however, 
we are now in a much better position to undertake this type of inquiry: tran- 
scriptions and images of the Sahidic manuscripts of Revelation are available 
online via VMR, so that we no longer have to rely only on Horner's dated edi- 
tion. Importantly as well, several specialist studies on the Coptic versions have 
been published in the recent decades.!? 


14 Cf. Askeland, John's Gospel, 43: ‘Although the translators probably operated with a formal 
translation technique as a default, intending to reflect the structures of the source text as 
closely possible, they did not ruthlessly parallel the smaller elements of their source texts. 

15 ‘Sahidic Apocalypse. At several points, I also performed further data-collection pertaining 
to various translational issues. 

16 So Askeland, John's Gospel, 44. 

17 See Askeland, Sahidic Apocalypse, 874: ‘The elimination of one of these three possibilities 
(intra-Sahidic corruption, linguistic equivalence, translation technique) is necessary for 
the citation of the Coptic text in textual criticism. In other words, if one wants to use the 
Sahidic Apocalypse as a witness to theoretical late third-century Greek Vorlage, then one 
must examine each reading to determine whether the Sahidic reading truly derives from 
the known Greek readings. 

18 Currently, these are: sa 25, 32, 42, 46, 294L, 394L, 396L, 651, 652, 653, 654, 655, 656, 657, 658, 
659, 660, 661, 662, 663L, 664, 665, 666, 667, 668, 669 (VMR; accessed 8 September 2015). The 
online transcriptions were produced and are being finalised by Askeland, whose critical 
edition of the Sahidic Apocalypse is forthcoming. 

19 Besides the aforementioned works by Mink and Askeland, see esp. Feder, Biblia Sahidica; 
Christina M. Kreinecker, Koptische Zeugen der Auferstehungsberichte (ANTF 39; Berlin/ 
New York: Walter de Gruyter, 2008); James M. Leonard, Codex Schayen 2650: A Middle 
Egyptian Coptic Witness to the Early Greek Text of Matthew's Gospel. A Study in Translation 
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With these considerations in mind, I collated the text of all the available 
Sahidic manuscripts against the text of ΝΑ28 at every passage covered in P“. 
Deviations from and agreements with the base text were noted and compared 
with the variation units listed in NA28.29 In addition, intraversional variations 
were noted and, where necessary (and possible), I made my own judgement 
on the earlier versional reading. It goes without saying that not every versional 
citation will have been on the same level of probability as far as the genetic 
nature of its origin is concerned.?! Assessing each variant in view of the afore- 
mentioned linguistic, translational, and transmissional factors,? I divided the 
citations of Sahidic into three groups based on the levels of probability: 


— Probable cases: Readings that exhibit significant semantic and/or syntactic 
correspondence with the respective Greek readings, which could not be 
accounted for on linguistic or translational grounds. Intraversional corrup- 
tion does not seem to be, insofar as the current manuscript evidence shows, 
responsible forthe origin of these readings. They involve additions and omis- 
sions of words and phrases, as well as more complex shifts and substitutions 
that are unlikely to have occurred independently.2? 

— Possible cases: Readings that reflect specific Greek readings, but could also 
have originated translationally or through the changes arising in the Sahidic 
manuscript tradition. Examples include cases of minor additions and omis- 
sions, simple substitutions and inflectional shifts,2+ as well as word-order 
variants that are not conditioned by linguistic constraints. 


Theory, Indigenous Coptic, and New Testament Textual Criticism (NTTSD 46; Leiden/Boston: 
Brill, 2014); Elina Perttilä, ‘How To Read the Greek Text behind the Sahidic Coptic’, in 
Scripture in Transition: Essays on Septuagint, Hebrew Bible, and Dead Sea Scrolls in Honour 
of Raija Sollamo (ed. Ansi Voitila and Jutta Jokirant; Leiden: Brill, 2008) 367-77. On the 
Coptic versions more generally, see Christian Askeland, "The Coptic Versions of the New 
Testament, in Ehrman and Holmes, The Text of the New Testament, 201—29. 

20 The only exception is 12:8b where NA? does not record a variation unit. 

21 Incidentally, I have not noted any reading where the Sahidic would reflect a variant 
unattested in the Greek tradition. Such versional readings are, in general, suspect. See 
Askeland, John's Gospel, 43, 254. 

22 Forusefulguidelines for handling Coptic evidence, see Askeland, John's Gospel, 43, 64. See 
also Leonard, Codex Schayen 2650, 215. 

23 Cf. Askeland, 'Sahidic Apocalypse’, 876: ‘In practice, those variants which include seman- 
tically and grammatically complex features are the easiest to assess. 

24 Though Askeland (John’s Gospel, 62) rightly calls for caution concerning variants that 
involve only minor inflectional features (number, gender, etc.), I have not found solid 
evidence for a major tendency to alter number and person. However, these variants are 
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— Dubious cases: Readings cited in NA?8 where the retroversion is dubious for 
linguistic and/or translational reasons, or where it seemed impossible to 
decide on the original versional reading. Two further readings appear in this 
category where the text of 9*7 seems uncertain. 


14 Selection of Passages and Witnesses for Analysis 

Upon collating the Sahidic evidence within the extent of the text covered in 
P4, we must make a further selection of passages used to assess the corres- 
pondence between the Sahidic and select Greek witnesses. 

As regards the selection of passages, variants where the Sahidic support can 
be shown to be 'probable' or even 'possible' are far less numerous than the 
Greek variants listed in the ΝΑ28 apparatus. Hence, the number of variants 
available is far lower than when dealing solely with Greek witnesses. Con- 
sequently, various more restrictive methods of selecting test passages, other- 
wise applied with success to the Greek tradition, cannot be applied here.?5 
This is not to say, however, that one must include every variation unit where 
the Sahidic support can be established. For instance, an agreement where the 
Sahidic supports a majority reading against a singular or sparsely supported 
reading reveals little about the version's textual affinities: one only learns that 
a single witness (or a handful of witnesses) deviate(s) from the rest of the 
tradition—in some cases through a scribal error. Conversely, if the Sahidic 
genuinely supports a sparsely attested reading, the variation unit is included, 
as unique agreements can potentially shed light on the version's textual profile. 
The main principle in the selection, then, is that the passages ought to be useful 
for establishing textual relationships, and as such they must involve a measure 
of disagreement between various text forms within the Greek tradition.?6 

As for the selection of Greek witnesses, I decided to limit the number of wit- 
nesses to the consistently cited witnesses in ΝΑ28, augmented by the recently 


listed under possible cases, since such deviations do occasionally occur, as Askeland notes 
elsewhere (‘Sahidic Apocalypse’, 871). 

25 On methods of selecting test passages for the Greek manuscripts of Revelation, see 
Lembke, ‘Beobachtungen’, 30-53. 

26 Cf. Lembke, ‘Beobachtungen’, 30: ‘Denn er würde die Untersuchung unnötig mit ortho- 
graphischen und anderen, weniger signifikanten Daten belasten, anstatt sich auf diejeni- 
gen Merkmale zu konzentrieren, in denen sich die verschiedenen Textformen bzw. Hand- 
schriftengruppen hauptsächlich voneinander unterscheiden. Es hat sich daher bewährt, 
gezielt Stellen auszuwählen, an denen die Lesarten der Handschriften auseinander- 
gehen ...’ 
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published 2846.2” This seemed like a reasonable and sufficiently diverse selec- 
tion, and it is in any case unlikely that our results would be dramatically altered 
by a more generous inclusion of, say, all the witnesses cited in Hoskier. Though 
all the consistently cited witnesses listed in NA?9 appear in my collation, I 
excluded from further analysis the ones that are extant at less than half the 
passages: P43 3585 ΠΠ5 9163 0207 2030 2062 2377.28 At places where NA?? only 
provides the negative apparatus, I checked the readings against the digital 
images and/or transcriptions available via ΥΜΕ, followed by Hoskier?? and 
Tischendorf's editions of C?° and P.?! The citations of corrections in Sinaiticus 
were revised against the Codex Sinaiticus website.?? Even so, the corrections 
do not appear in the textual analysis proper, as they do not occur at a sufficient 
number of passages. 

In the collation, I largely follow the format of the NA?? apparatus.?? Where no 
negative apparatus appears in NA?8, I only cite ‘txt’ and ‘rell, as well as (where 
applicable) ^? and the Sahidic, which are cited consistently. For greater clar- 
ity, I cite Sahidic and Bohairic versions separately where ‘co’ is listed in NA?8. 
In addition, the Coptic citations always appear in front of other versional evid- 
ence cited. At each point, I also give the Sahidic reading(s), where necessary 
also within the immediate context.?* 


27 See Lembke, 'Apokalypse-Handschrift 2846. 

28 Ialso considered the recently published 0308 (which is curiously not cited in ΝΑ28), but 
it is not extant at any of our passages, although at 11:15 it may have contained αμην in the 
lacuna (propter spatium). See W.E.H. Cockle's edition of the fragment in N. Gonis, ed., The 
Oxyrhynchus Papyri Lxv1 (London: Egypt Exploration Society, 1999) 37. 

29  Forconversion of Hoskier's minuscule numbers into the Gregory—Aland system, I followed 
J.K. Elliott, ‘Manuscripts of the Book of Revelation Collated by H.C. Hoskier, JTS, n.s. 40 
(1989) 100-11. 

30 Codex Ephraemi Syri rescriptus, sive fragmenta utriusque Testamenti e codice Graeco Pari- 
siensiceleberrimo quinti ut videtur post Christum seculi (Leipzig: Bernhard Tauchnitz, 1843). 

31 Monumenta sacra inedita. Nova collectio vi: Apocalypsis et Actus Apostolorum: cum quarti 
Maccabaeorum libri fragmento, item quattuor Evangeliorum reliquiae ex duobus codicibus 
palimpsestis (Leipzig: J.C. Hinrichs, 1869). 

32  http://www.codexsinaiticus.org (accessed 3 August 2015). 

33 Additionally, I retain the sigla pc and al from NA”. 

34 Where appropriate, the specific variation is underlined to match the Greek reading(s) 
cited. The Sahidic readings are always given with the original word division, with prefixes 
and suffixes retained. In a few cases, where the direct object marker N creates ambiguity 
(e.g. NoYarreAoc at 16:8), the marker is placed in brackets. 
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In what follows, I list sixty-one readings where the Sahidic support can be 
regarded as probable based on the linguistic, translational, and intraversional 


factors: 


9:13 


10:10 


11:1 


11:7a 


11:7b 


11:8a 


11:8b 


11:8c 


11:9 


11:13 


11:15 


11:19b 


τεσσάρων κεράτων txt P 046 1006 1841 1854 2329 
2351 2846 M vg?! syPh | xepatwv P47 N2 A 0207 
1611 2053 2344 pc sa bo lat sy^ 

ουτε EX των κλεμματων αυτων txt rell | om. P47 
sa syPh vgms 

την δεξιαν txt P47 33242655658 rell | om. A MA 
98664 vg syPh bomss 

και την γην και τα εν αυτη txt P47 sa rell | om. A 
MA 

και την θαλαεςαν xou τα εν αυτη txt P47 sat? rell | 
om. Ν΄ A 1611 2344 pc sa32.651658.664 gig syPh Tyc 


επικρανθη txt P4 sa rell | εγεµιεθη pH5vid N 1854 
2329 pc gig sy^"$ Tyc Bea Prim 

om. txt P47 sa rell | και ειοτηκει o αγγελος N? 046 
1854 2329 2351 al ar syPh-h** Tyc 

το θηριον το αναβαινον txt rell | tote το θηριον το 
αναβαινον P47 sa | το θήριον τοτε αναβαινον N | το 
θήριον το τεταρτον το αναβαινον Α. 

και αποχτενει αυτους txt D? sa rell | om. MA 

το πτωµα txt A C 046 1006 1841 2053 2351 2846 
MK sy) Tyc | ta πτωµατα D^" R P 1611 1854 2329 
234414 MA sa bort latt syPh 

xou txt sa rell | om. B47 ΝΖ 1611 294414 MA αγ 
sy bo 

αυτων txt sa rell | om. P47 x* 

το πτωµα txt P sa rell | τα πτωµατα ῬΠθνιὰ p 
2329 MA latt sy bort 

wpa txt Ῥ47 rell | ημερα 046 1854 2329 MK sa gig 
syhms 

om. txt B47 sa rell | auy Ν 2344 pc vg?! bo 
αυτου txt rell | tov (— 046 2344) κυριου P47 046 
2344 2351 WX sa syh™s | tov θεου δὲ pc h 


NTT 


OM 
NOYNAM (sa 32, 42, 655, 658 ) 


[| OM (sa 664) 
AYO TIKA? MN NETNEHTY 


OM (sa 32, 651, 658, 664) 

// AY EddArAACCA MN 
NETNEHTC (sa 42) 

aqcia@e 

OM 

ΤΟΤΕ ΠΕΘΗΡΙΟΝ ETNHY EZPAL 


NQqMOOYTOY 
N€YCOMA 


ON 


ΠΕΥΧΟΘΙς 
ΕΠΕΥΦΟΤΒ 


TIE? OOY 


OM 
MILXOEIC 
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12:3 


12:9a 


12:9b 


12114 


13:1 


13:2 


13:5 


13:7a 


13:7b 
13:10 


13:11 


13:12b 


13:14 


13:18b 


14:2 
14:4a 


14:4b 


πυρρος txt P47 N A P 0511841 2053 2846 pm sa 
lat | πυρος C 046 1006 1611 1854 2329 2344 2351 
pm sybph 

αυτου txt sa rell | om. P47 2053 pc bo 

μετ αυτου txt P47 sa rell | om. 0511854 MA 
οπου τρεφεται txt D^" sa rell | οπως (ινα 1854) 
τρεφηται 046 1611 1854 MX 


ονοματα txt A 046 0511611 1854 2053 2344 2351 
INK ar vg syh | ονομα P47 N C P 1006 1841 2329 
2846 MA sa bo gig vgmss syPh 

λεοντος txt P47 sa rell | λεοντων Ν 1611 2351 pc 
sy? Vic 

εξουεια txt P47 sa956 rell | om. Ν΄ 2344 2351 pc 
s332.42.664 

και εδοθή αυτω ποιήεαι πολεμον META των αγιων 
και νικήςαι αυτους txt PHSvid x 046 0511006 1841 
2329 2344 2351 (πολεμον Tomcat 1611 1854 ME) 
bo lat syP>- | om. P47 A C P 2053 2846 MA sa 
Jrlat 

και λαον txt sa rell | om. B^" 051 1006 MA bo 

εις αιχµαλωειαν txt A 2351 pc sa lat sy Irlt | om. 
B47 & C P 046 0511006 1611 1841 1854 2053 2329 
2344 2846 M bo Πατ Bea 

δυο txt P47 sa rell | om. 2377 MX 

του θανατου αυτου txt P47 sa rell | του θανατου P 
1006 2329 pc vg Prim | αυτου A 

της µαχαιρής και εζηςεν (Cycac P4) txt sa rell | 
και εζηςεν απο της µαχαιρής 046 2351 2377 MK 
εξαχοειοι εξηκοντα εξ txt A (χξς’ B47 046 0511611 
2329 2377 M | εξακοειαι εξηκοντα εξ N i εξακοεια 
e€yxovta εξ P 1006 1841 1854 20534 2846 al) sa 
Ir Hipp | εξακοειαι δεκα εξ C (χις’ BUS) [mss | 
εξαχοεια εξήκοντα πεντε 2344. 

ή φωνη ην txt sa rell | φωνὴν B4? P 2053 MA 

om. txt *B^' sa rell | υπο cov 046 0511611 2351 


CHAPTER 6 


eqrPeaypax) 


Neyarredoc 

NMMAq 

Επεοµὸ ETOYNACANOYA)C 
(ETOYNACANOYM)Y sa 655) 
NPHTQ 

OYPàN 


(N)OYMOYI 
OM (sa 32, 42, 664) // 


ΟΥΕΖΟΥΟΙὸ. (sa 656) 
OM 


21 AaOC 
ETAIXMAAWCIA 


CNAY 
ΠΘ1μΟΥ 


NTCHYE ?10XDQ ΔΥΟ AYON 


ΝΟΕΥΩΕ CeTAace (sa 659 | 
add. xZs' sa 42) [| πος Noe 
ceTace (sa 654) // wceape 
ceTace (sa 656) // ΝΟΟΟΥ 
Nae CeTace (sa 658) 
T€CMH ENTAICWTM 

OM 


απαρχή txt sa rell | απ αρχής P47 N pet Prim Bea. (Ν)ΟΥΣΠΟΡΧΗ 
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14:5 


14:7 


14:8a 


14:8b 


14:8c 


14:8d 


14:12 


14:13a 
14:13b 


14:13C 
14:13d 


14:15 


14:18a 


14:18b 


15:4b 
15:40 


15:6 
15:7 
16:1b 
16:3b 


16:4a 


αμμωμοι txt A C P 1854 2053 al lat | αμμωμοι γαρ 
B47 N 046 1006 1611 1841 2329 2351 2846 ME sa 
bo ar t vg"! syPh-h** Or | ott αμμωμοι 051 

θεον txt P% sa rell | κυριον 046 WME gig (t) vg! 
sy™s Bea 

αγγελος txt N? A C P 046 0511611 2053 2329 2344 
M sa gig sy>** | om. P47 Ν 1006 18411854 2846 
pc syPh 

επεςεν emecev txt D^" sa rell | επεςεν 8? C 046 
1854 2053 MK bort 

n txt A C 1006 1841 2053 2846 al lat sy | om. P47 
N? P 046 0511611 1854 2329 2344 M sa gig Spec 
Prim 

πεποτικεν txt rell | πεπτωκαν (πεπτωχεν 1854) 
9^7 x? 1854 2344"1d pc sa Prim 

om. txt P sa rell | ὧδε 051 MA 

om. txt P47 sa rell | μοι 051 2053 2329 2344 MA 
ar gig vg"! Spec Prim 

κυριω txt P47 sa rell | χριστω C P 1854 pc Bea | 
θεω 1611 sy” 

vat txt sa rell | om. B^? N* pc | και 2053 2846 pc 
γαρ txt P47 N A C P 1006 1611 18411854 2053 
2329 2846 pc sa latt syh | δε 046 051 2344 M 
vaov txt B47 sa rell | ovpavov 051 2053 MA 
εξήλθεν txt X C P 046 1006 1841 2329 2344 2846 
(0511854) M sa bo h vg"! sy | om. Ὁ A161 
2053 pc lat 

nxpacav αι εταφυλαι αυτης txt P47 sa rell | 
Ἴκμαςεν y ςταφυλη της γης o46 MK 

om. txt ; rell | και δικαιος 2329 pc sa (syh^**) 
παντα τα εθνη txt B^" sa rell | παντες 046 MK | 
παντα 1006 1841 2846 

€x Tov ναου txt P” sa rell | οι ήταν 046 MK 

ev txt sa rell | om. P47 8* MA 

εις την γην txt rell | om. P4 sah 

ζωης txt A C 1006 1611 1841 2846 sy! | Coca P47 N 
P 046 051 1854 2053 2062 2344 M4 sa bo lat 
syPh | Cwwv 2329 | om. NK Prim 

om. txt 'D^ sa rell | αγγελος 0512344 MA bo 
vgms syPh 


CENATNOBE l'a P 


ΜΠΝΟΥΤΕ 


ΚΕΣΓΓΘλΟΟ 


ACRE δΟΦ6 


OM 


AN2EONOC ΤΗΡΟΥ 86 


OM 
OM 


TLXO€IC 


ce 
Tap 


nepre 


El ΘΒΟλ 


à YTIOD? NGI NECEAOOAE 


AYO Π.ΛΙΚΔΙΟΟ 
NPGONOC THPOY 


68ολδµΠρπε 
ΟΥ» 

OM 

ETON? 


OM 
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16:8 om. txt B^" rell | αγγελος 8 0511854 2329 2344  (N)arreroc 
MA sa bo ar vg"! syP! Prim Bea 
16:12 om. txt D^" sa rell | αγγελος 051 2329 2344 MA OM 
bo it vg"! syP^ Prim Bea 
16:13a εκ TOU ετοµατος του δρακοντος και txt P47 sa rell | EBON δΝ POY MNEAPAKDN 


om. Ν᾽ C pc vg™s MN 

16:13b εκ Tov ετοµατος του θηριου και txt P47 sa rell | ΕΒΟλ 2N ... PWY µΜΠΕΘΗΡΙΟΝ 
om. &* 2053 2062 pc bo™s MN 

16:17b μεγαλη txt P4” sa rell | om. A 2344 WA AYNOG NCMH €l 6BOX 


16:17c vaou txt B47 N A 0163"/ 1006 1611 1841 2053 2062 Περτιθ 
(2329) 2846 al sa lat sy | ουρανου 051* 1854 
294414 MA gig | ναοῦ του ovpavov 046 051° MK 

16:21 αυτης txt P% sa rell | αυτή 1006 1611 2030 MK |  TecnAyru 
om. 046 lat 


Thirty-six probable cases involve additions and omissions of words and 
phrases. Since, in this regard, the Coptic seems to be most reliable for the pur- 
poses of comparison with the Greek text,?* most of these citations require little 
comment. As for the slightly more difficult cases, let us consider them more 
closely: 


9:21b See the discussion on pp. 160-1 above. 

11:7 See the discussion on pp. 162-5 above. 

11:8b The Sahidic most likely renders the intensive καί here, since, in Revel- 
ation, ON was never added arbitrarily.?6 In the six further occurrences 
of on in the Sahidic Apocalypse, it is used to render ὁμοίως (812; ON 
NTELE), οὐδέ (9:20), πάλιν (10:8, 10:11), καί (14:10), and ἔτι (22:10). 

14:5 Notwithstanding the translator's occasionally inconsistent use of 
Greek-Coptic loanwords, every occurrence of rap seems to reflect γάρ 
in the source text.?? The same applies to 14:13d. 

14:8c That the source text lacked ý seems clear from the fact that, in the 
latter part of the verse, the Sahidic renders the reading πέπτωκαν, thus 
presupposing absence of the relative construction. 

16:1 See the discussion on pp. 166-7 above. 


35 50 Askeland, John’s Gospel, ιο. 

36 This is not to say that every occurrence of emphatic or intensive καί was always rendered 
with on. See Askeland, John’s Gospel, 26-7. 

37 Cf. 3:2, 919, 13:18, 14:4, 14:13, 16:14, 17:17, 19:8, 19:10, 21:1, 21:21, 21:22, 21:23, 21:25, 22:10. At 
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Finally, there are three instances of intraversional variation: 


10:5 All but one Sahidic manuscript (sa 664) read wreqotix NOYNAN (‘his 
right hand’); hence, the reading of sa 664 most likely arose through a 
scribal error or later revision. 

10:6b Again, all the Sahidic manuscripts except sa 42 omit the phrase.?8 
Rather than all the versional manuscripts departing from the reading 
of sa 42, it seems more likely that sa 42 attests a later revision which 
aligns with the majority reading. 

13:5 Apart from sa 656, the Sahidic tradition omits ἐξουεία. As in the previ- 
ous instances, it seems simpler to envisage the reading of sa 656 as a 
later correction towards the majority reading rather than the remain- 
ing witnesses attesting a secondary omission. 


The remaining agreements involve larger replacements, as well as lexical and 
inflectional changes. As with additions and omissions, here too the Sahidic 
clearly represents the reading in question— particularly in the case of major 
rewordings and lexical shifts. 

Three readings only involve a change in number, and thus warrant further 
comment: 


11:8a Though a contextually conditioned shift to plural is conceivable, it is 
noteworthy that this occurrence as well as πτώματα in 11100, where 
there is no variation in the Greek, are rendered as Neycooma (‘their 
bodies’), while the singular πτώμα at 11:98 is rendered as neyeWTB 
(‘their corpse’). 

11:9 In addition to the above-mentioned different use of a lexeme (2@TB), 
another reason why the singular is less likely to be translational here is 
that it is the plural reading that would fit the context better. Besides, the 
Sahidic Apocalypse renders the possessive constructions of this kind 
rather consistently.39 


3:19, one of the five Sahidic manuscripts (sa 42) adds rap, but that seems to be a case 
of intraversional corruption rather than a genuine versional variant. 

38 Thus, Na?*’s citation must be changed from 68555 to ‘sa™s*, 

39 Of the seventy-four relevant occurrences of the possessive αὐτῶν constructions in Revel- 
ation, only in two cases does the Sahidic shift the number of the noun independently of 
the Greek (14:1, 17:17a). Furthermore, in seven cases there is variation in the Greek: 6:17, 
11:8a, 11:98, 13:16b, 18:19, 19:19, 20:13; in five cases there is variation in the Sahidic: 7:3, 7:11, 
12:11, 20:4, 22:4; the Sahidic does not have a possessive at 8:12, 9:21, 20:8. Finally, in three 
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The Sahidic reading can hardly be explained translationally, as the 


plural would, again, fit better with the preceding context (κεράτων, 


διαδήµατα, κεφαλάς) than the version’s singular. 


Possible Cases 


We turn now to twenty-four cases where the Sahidic support for the respective 


readings still seems to be genetic, but where other factors may have been 


operative as well. They are as follows: 


g:12- 


9:16 


9:20 


10:7 


10:11 


11:12 


11114 


13 peta ταυτα. και txt A P 1611 1841 MA lat sy” ΟΥΡ | 
«μετα TAUTA και 1006 1854 2329 2351 MK |. και 
μετα TAUTA 046 |. µετα δε ταυτα και 0207 |. µετα 
tavta P4 N 2344 pc sa syPh bons |. xot 2053 
Prim 


διεµυριαδες µυριαδων txt A P 2344 2351 MA 
sa2246.656 | δυο µυριαδες μυριάδων B47 pc | δυο 
µυριαδων µυριαδας N | µυριαδες µυριαδων 046 
1006 1611 1841 1854 2053 2329 MK sa32vid 

xar Ta εἴδωλα txt sa*6 rell | om. P47 sa3242.656.664 


om. txt A C P 046 1006 1611 1841 1854 2053°°™ 
2351 2846 M | και P47 PSvid N 2329 2344 pc sa 
λεγουειν txt P4 rell | λεγει P 1611 1854 2053 WA 
sa it (vg*!) sy boss Tyc Prim 

yxovcay txt X* A C P 2053 pc vg sy | yxouca P47 
ΝΕ 046 1006 1611 1841 1854 2344 2351 2846 M sa 
bo ar gig sy}™s Tyc Bea | axovcovtat 2329 

ἴδου η ovat y τριτη ερχεται txt pl5vid A C P 1006 
1611 1841 2053 2329 2351 2846 MA | Sov ερχεται ἢ 
ovat η τριτη D^? N 2344 pc sa | η ovat η τριτή ιδου 
ερχεται 046 WK | Sov τριτη ovat ερχεται 1854. 


EIC ?HHT€ CENHY NGI Κεογοσι 
CNAY: — 

MUNNCA Nal (sa 32) // εἰς 
?HHT€ CENHY NGI KEOYOL 
CNAY;—— 

MNNCA Nal (sa 42) // eic 
ΦΗΗΤΘ QNHY NGI TIME? CNAY 
ΝΟΥΟΥΟΕΙ: MNNCA Nat (sa 46) 
OYTBA NTBA NCETICNAY 

(sa 46, 656) // TBA NTB& 
ΝΟΕΠΟΝΔΥ (sa 42) // OY TBA 
NTBA (sa 32) 

OM (sa 32, 42, 656, 664) // 
NNAAIMONION 

NELA@AON NNOYB (sa 46) 

// [neia ]@Aon [NNoyB] (sa 
655) 

MN 


πεχδα 
AICOTM 
EIC ΘΗΗΤΕ GNHY 


2N ΟΥΘΕΠΗ NGI 
IIMe?Q)OMNT NOYOI 


cases ετόµα is rendered with pw-, whose grammatical number can only be indicated by 


the suffixed possessive pronoun, and hence cannot be adduced for the shift in number of 


a noun itself. See Layton, Grammar, $138. 
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11:19a 0 εν τω ουρανω txt PS A C 1006 1841 2329 2351 OM 
2846 pc it boPt Vic | ev τω οὐρανω P47 N P 046 
051 1611 1854 2053 2344 M sa boPt 


1288  Ιεχυςεν txt A 1854 ME bo |ισχυςαν P47 N C P MIIOYO)6M60M 
(ιεχυον 046) 0511006 1611 1841 2053 2329 2344"i4 
2351 2846 MA sa latt sy 

12:8c eti txt sa*9654 rell | om. B^? R? 2053 pc XIN ΤΕΝΟΥ (sa 46, 654) // OM 
$a32-42.658 (sa 32, 42, 658) 


12:18 εσταθη txt P47 N A C 1854 2344 2351 2846 lat alaeepaT 
sy" | εεταθην P 046 0511006 1611 1841 2053 2329 


M sa bo vg™ss syPh 

13:4  προζεκυνηεαν txt sa rell | mpocexuvycev P47 2344 αΥΟΥΦΩΤ 
pe syPh 

13:65 om. txt ὉΠ rell | και N? P 046* 0512053" MAsa MN 
bo lat Ir'#t Bea 


1315 avtw txt P4 P5 x P 046 0511006 1611 18411854 Naq 
2053 2329 2344 2351 2377 2846 Ἷ sa sy | αυτη A 
C 
13:16b To µετωπον αυτων txt sa rell | των µετωπων ΤΕΥΤΕΡΝΘ 
αυτων P47 046 0511854 MA latt 
13:18a xato αριθµος αυτου txt rell | om. P47 N pc sa sy OM 
14:1 το αρνιον txt rell | αρνιον B47 P 0511854 MA sa ΟΥΡΙΕΙΒ 
14:6 αλλον αγγελον txt PUSvid N3 A C Po5110061611 ΕΥΔΓΓΘλΟς 
1841 2053 2329 2846 al bo latt sy ΟΥΡ | αγγελον 
B47 N* 046 1854 2344 M sa Or Vic 
15:3 εθνων txt Ν23 AP 046 0511854 2053 2062 2329 ΠΡΡῸ NNAIODN (sa 656) // 
2344 M bo gig (h) syb» Prim | αιωνων P4 2 ΜΝΟΙΙΟΝ (sa 42) // πρρο 
C 1006 1611 1841 2846 pc δα 14056 yg sy NNEPCOOY (sa 654) 
15:48  om.txtrell | ce B^? N 1006 1841 1854 2329 2846 UTK 
(051 WX) sa ar vg" sy 


16:2 xaxov xat πονήηρον txt rell | πονηρον και xaxov ΜΠΟΝΗΡΟΝ €qeooy (sa 42) // 
39^" N pc sa MMONHPON ΔΥῸ ΘΏΦΟΟΥ (sa 
656) 


16:40 εγενετο txt rell | εγενοντο P47 A 1006 1611 1841 δΥΡ 
1854 2053 2329 2846 pc sa bo it sy 

16:18 αετραπαι xot φωναι και βρονται txt A 01631006 ΦΕΝΘΒΡΗΘῈ MN 26NCMH MN 
1611 1841 1854 2053 2062 2846 al sa??? Jat | 2EN2POYBBAI (sa 32, 42) // 
αετραπαι και βρονται και φωναι P47 0512329 MK eengpuce MN ZEN2POYBAL (sa 
sy" | βρονται και αετραπαι και φωναι RC? bo| 65651) 
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αετραπαι και βρονται 2344 pc syPh 5895651 | 
αετραπαι και φωναι 046 
om. txt P” sa rell | 4011854 2344 MA OM 


Ten of the above variation units involve additions and omissions of words and 


phrases. 


In eight instances, there is a possibility of translational variation: 


10:7 


Though it is conceivable that the Sahidic translator inserted the con- 
junction ΜΝ (‘and’) to subdivide the appositive clause,*° that would 
have to be an interpretive choice on the translator's part as the Sahidic 
does not form appositions in this manner.*! Furthermore, the Sahidic 
Apocalypse predominantly uses mn to render the conjunctive καί, but 
also other prepositions and conjunctions.^? More importantly still, 
there appear to be no instances in Revelation where un was inserted 
arbitrarily, especially so in appositive constructions.?? It seems more 
likely, then, that the Sahidic rendering is genetic rather than transla- 
tional in nature. The same applies to 13:6b. 


11:19a Here the Sahidic appears to reproduce an adverbial phrase rather than 


40 


41 


42 


43 


44 


anattributive construction, which would more likely have been formed 
with a relative converter.^4 


See Aune, Revelation, 11.551: ‘The insertion of xai ... destroys the stereotyped phrase “his 
servants the prophets”; 

In Coptic, appositives are formed either with an accompanying modifier or, in the case of 
indefinite nouns or demonstratives, with X&-. See Layton, Grammar, §§129(a, b), 149. 
Apart from the ubiquitous renderings of xat and composite numerals (cf. Layton, Gram- 
mar, $67), uu is also used in the following instances: for associative dative (8:3, 8:4, 14:4, 
15:2), μήτε (7:3 [2x]), οὐδέ/ οὔτε (7:16, 9:21 [2x], 20:4, 21:23), ἐν (8:7), µετά (12:7, 12:17, 14:4, 1724, 
19:19, 20:4, 21:3), καὶ μετά (19:19), ἔχων (12:12). At 1:1, MN is part of a mistranslation where τῷ 
δούλῳ αὐτοῦ ἰωάννῃ may have been misconstrued as an associate dative, resulting in €BoX 
2ITN [πει àrreA]oc uu rieqeugaA iwgannuc (‘through his angel and/with his servant 
John’). At 21:16, the Sahidic renders ἴσα as eyna UN neyepuy. The Sahidic is split at: 9:9, 
1138, 15:3, 19:20 (2x), 21:25. The Greek source text is uncertain at: 10:7, 17:4. At 1:1, 118 MN 
the Sahidic departs from the Greek tradition, un being part of the expansion. 

Aune, Revelation, I.CLXIX- CLXXI, CLXXIV, CLXXVI, lists ninety-five appositional construc- 
tions in Revelation. In these, the Sahidic Apocalypse never adds uu (or aya) where καί is 
absent in the Greek. At 22:16, the Sahidic reads ayw, in agreement with 0515 2030 2050 MA 
ar syPh, 

See Layton, Grammar, $405. 
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13:18a Since the larger readings in N and 9^? of which this omission is a part 


14:1 


14:6 


15:4a 


17:1 


are not identical, there is some doubt as to the genetic nature of this 
agreement. This could be a coincidence of homoeoteleuton (28), major 
rewording ($47), or translational freedom (sa), respectively. Since the 
omission is, in some way, attested in two other early Greek witnesses, 
however, it is possible that a shorter rendering of some kind stood in 
the source text of the Sahidic as well. 

The Sahidic Apocalypse renders τὸ ἀρνίον consistently with the defin- 
ite article.45 And, in any case, there are no linguistic or translational 
reasons for deploying the indefinite article, as the reader is already 
thoroughly familiar with ‘the lamb’.*6 

A possible translational reason for omission could be ‘the seeming lack 
of relevancy’ of ἄλλος, as no angel has appeared on the scene since 
11:15. Even so, the Sahidic renders most of the occurrences of ἄλλος in 
Revelation with xe.48 Here, however, ΚΕ is absent, and hence the source 
text may well have lacked ἄλλος, 

Though the translator could have supplied the personal direct object 
independently, linking φοβέω to the following κύριε, neither context 
nor grammar require this addition, and so genetic origin cannot be 
excluded. 

The Sahidic clearly does not render μοί, although, hypothetically, the 
pronoun may have been perceived as superfluous in the context and 
thus left out for translational reasons. 


In two further cases, there is variation within the Sahidic tradition: 


9:20 


See the discussion on pp. 158-9 above. 


45 The articular occurrences of ἀρνίον in Revelation are: 5:8, 5:12, 5:13, 61, 616, 7:9, 7:10, 7:14, 
7:17, 12:11, 13:8, 13:11, 14:4 (2x), 14:10, 15:3, 17:14 (2x), 19:7, 19:9, 21:9, 21:14, 21:22, 21:23, 21:27, 22:1, 
22:3. In each case, the Sahidic has a definite article. As for the two anarthrous instances, 


at 5:6 an indefinite article is used and at 13:1 the Sahidic tradition is split (sa 656, 659, 664 


have an indefinite article whereas sa 42, 651 have a definite article). 


46 See further Layton, Grammar, $45. 


47 50 Metzger, Textual Commentary, 678, with regard to the related Greek variant. 


48 2:24, 7:2, 8:3, 10:1, 13:11, 14:8, 14:9, 14:15, 14:17, 14:18, 15:1, 17:10, 18:1, 18:4, 20:12. At 12:3, 58 32, 651 


have Ke, while 42, 654, 658 omit. At 6:4, ἄλλος may have seemed redundant, resulting in 


implicitation. On implicitation, see further p. 159 n. 256 above. 
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12:8c Since the Sahidic translator rendered ἔτι in most cases,^? it seems more 
probable that sa 32, 42, 658 preserve an original versional reading, 
while sa 46, 654 have a later, revisional reading.°° 


Moving on to substitutions, we find nine readings where one must reckon with 
the possibility of translational origin: 


g:12-13 The Greek tradition is strongly divided at this point. Apparently, the 
unpunctuated Greek text lent itself to various interpretations as to the 
syntactical arrangement. As regards the extant Sahidic manuscripts, 
their punctuation does in fact imply that v. 13 begins with μετὰ ταῦτα, 
but whether the original translator thought so too seems more difficult 
to say. 

10:11 The Greek plural here is rather ‘problematic’, as the Seer has just been 
addressed by the mighty angel.5! Hence, the Coptic reading could have 
arisen translationally as an independent improvement.9? 

1112 Although the singular is more awkward contextually—the two slain 
witness are being addressed— it could have been influenced by the 
stock phrase 1 heard’? which is preponderant in Revelation.5* 

12:8a Even though the Sahidic clearly contains the plural, the translator 
may have introduced it under the influence of the immediate context, 
especially considering that all the Sahidic witnesses but sa 32 have a 
plural verb (εγμια)ε [‘waging war’]) at the end of 12:7. 


49 6: 6:11, 9:12; 6€: 3:12, 20:3, 21:1, 21:4, 22:3 (sa 32; sa 42 has XIN ΤΕΝΟΥ), 22:5; XIN TENOY: 7:16, 
18:22 (3x), 18:23, 21:4; ON: 22:11 (4x). At 7:16, one of the two occurrences was subtracted, as 
the clause is rendered with the conjunctive construction, making a second «ΧΙΝ ΤΕΝΟΥ 
unnecessary. At 18:23, one occurrence is subtracted due to the use of OYAe ... ΟΥ̓ΔΕ 
construction. The subtraction at 18:21 remains unexplained. 

50 Incidentally, another trace of revision in sa 42 and 46 at 12:8 is a shift from ΠΕΥΜΟ to Ma 
nay, perhaps intended to bring out the objective genitive more clearly. 

51 50 Aune, Revelation, 11.573 (and 552-3). 

52 See Schmid, Studien, 2.47, who notes that the singular reading is ‘Angleichung an Aeyet μοι 
V. 9. 

53 Onstock phrases, see Askeland, John’s Gospel, 37. 

54 In fact, all the occurrences of indicative forms of ἀχούω except 1112 are first person 
singular: 1:10, 4:1, 5:11, 5:13, 6:1, 6:3, 6:5, 6:6, 6:7, 7:4, 8:13, 9:13, 9:16, 10:4, 10:8, 12:10, 14:2 (2x), 
14:13, 16:1, 16:5, 16:7, 18:4, 19:1, 19:6, 21:3, 22:8. 
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12:18 While the Sahidic rendering may have arisen as a harmonisation inde- 


13:4 


pendently of the Greek reading,®> one could argue the same in the 
reverse (i.e. harmonisation to v. 17). 

The plural reading fits much better with the context (προςεκύνηςαν in 
v. 4), and hence could potentially be translational. More importantly, 
however, the reading of D^? and 2344 may have arisen independently 
by harmonisation to the preceding singular in 13:3,96 so that even their 
agreement need not be genetic. 


13:15 The feminine reading of A C does not make much sense in the con- 


text.5" While the Sahidic reading may have arisen as an amelioration 
of such a reading, it is a more difficult scenario considering that the 
vast majority of witnesses attest the neuter.5? 


13:16b Although the singular ‘forehead’ is not an easier, harmonistic reading 


which would have been more likely to originate in translation, it also 
occurs at 14:1 where only the plural form appears in the Greek. Hence, 
the possibility of a translational origin cannot be excluded. 


16:4b Hypothetically, the Sahidic rendering could be translational and thus 


merely ‘mechanically conform the verb to the preceding plurals’, as do 
the supporting Greek witnesses.5? 


In two cases, the Sahidic tradition is divided: 


9:16 


55 


56 
57 


58 


59 


Although NA?? cites sa™s (= sa 32) in support of μυριάδες μυριάδων, its 
OYT Bà. NTBA (‘myriad of myriads’) is, strictly speaking, not a precise 
rendering. At 5:n, for instance, the Sahidic renders μυριάδες μυριάδων 
with the plural ΝΡΕΝΤΕΟ. NTBa. Hence, the reading of sa 32 is more 
likely to be a deviation from the rendering attested in sa 42, 46, and 656. 


Cf. Schmid, Studien, 2.77, who considers ἐετάθην to be 'Angleichung an das nachfolgende 
και εἰδον.. 

So Schmid, 'Apokalypsetext, 85. 

See Schmid, Studien, 2.91: ‘Mit Recht wird die Lesart von AC von fast allen modernen 
Textausgaben preisgegeben. Sie kann nur als mechanischer Schreibfehler (Einfluß von 
payarpa?) erklärt werden’ 

Naturally, the Sahidic must render the Greek neuter with the masculine form as its 
grammatical system lacks the neuter. See Layton, Grammar, §105(b). 

So Metzger, Textual Commentary, 681. Similarly, Schmid, Studien, 2.106 argues: ‘Der offen- 
kundig falsche Text von A $^? beruht auf einem Mifverstandnis des Sinnes; Conversely, 
Aune, Revelation, 2.856, prefers the plural reading '[b]ecause of the strength and breadth 
of the Ms attestation’. 
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NA? cites sa™ss for this reading, but this is slightly misleading as only sa 
656 reads tippo NNaioNn (‘the king of the ages’), while sa 42 omits ΠΡΡΟ, 
resulting in NEKeBHYE MN ΝΕΚΡΙΟΟΥΕ ΝΝΔ12107Ν.60 Even so, the reading 
of sa 42 presupposes a phrase containing 'of ages' and thus indirectly 
supports sa 656 as well. The reading of sa 654 seems to lack external 
Greek support and is most likely to be a harmonisation to 17:14. 


Finally, three variants involve word order: 


11:14 


16:2 


16:18 


2.3 


Although the Sahidic is typically unreliable for retroverting the source 
text's word order, as Askeland notes, 'An exception applies with the 
use of the Coptic subject marker uot which was often used by Coptic 
translators to reproduce the Greek word order.®! It seems plausible, 
then, that the Sahidic reproduces the word order with the verb in 
clause-initial position here. 

This change in word order is unaffected by linguistic equivalence and 
hence could easily be genetic—unless, of course, the translator 
changed the order arbitrarily.6* The same applies to 16:18 below. 
Apart from the possibility of an arbitrary change of word order, one 
Sahidic manuscript (sa 656) supports a sparsely attested shorter read- 
ing.8? Since all the remaining manuscripts contain a longer reading, it 
is likely to be a scribal error rather than a genetic agreement. 


Dubious Cases 


Finally, we turn to fourteen readings where the Sahidic reading cannot be, 


for various reasons, reliably retroverted or where the reading of D^" seems 


uncertain: 


60 The reading nNaiadcou is probably just a slip occasioned by an internal leap (NNaI@N > 


NNAIAION),. 


61 John's Gospel, 54. See further Mink, ‘Die koptischen Versionen, 252-5, who notes (p. 253): 


‘Diese Konstruktion scheint erst unter dem Eindruck des Griechischen enstanden zu 


sein und ermöglicht es, das Subjekt auch noch nach dem Vollverb zu nennen: On the 


postponed subject in general, see Layton, Grammar, $887, 319. 


62 566 Mink, ‘Die koptischen Versionen, 252: 1η allgemeinen wird man nur dann eine Ent- 


scheidung treffen kónnen, wenn zwei oder mehr Móglichkeiten der griechischen Worts- 


tellung ähnlichen Modifikationsmóglichkeiten im Koptischen entsprechen! Mink's 


observation seems to apply to the present instance, since the Sahidic could easily follow 


either order. 


63 Hence, NA?®’s reference to 547355 is inaccurate. 
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9:12 


10:1 


12:8b 


13:6a 


13:8 


13:12a 


13:13 


13:16a 


13:17a 


13:17b 


16:3a 


16:36 


16:5 


ερχεται ett txt P47 rell | ερχονται ett N? P 046° 
0207 2053 2329 2344 sa??? lat | ερχονται 046 
MA Tyc 

n τρις txt P4 rell | ipic P 2053 MÅ sa? 

αυτων txt B47 sa3242.658 rell | αυτοις ΝΖ 051 syPh 
samss (46, 654cD /αυτω 1006 1854 2053 WX bo Vic 
εις βλασφηµιας txt X A C 1006 18411854 2344 lat | 
εις βλαεφημιαν P 046 051161 2053 2329 2351 M 
gig Irt Bea | BAacenpycat P47 sa? bo syPh 

ου ov (— 2846) γεγραπται το ονοµα αυτου txt C 
1854 2053 2846 pc (Irl**) Prim | wv ου (-- N*) 
γεγραπται τα ονοµατα αυτων (— R2 P 051) B^? N 
P 0511006 1841 2329 lat | wv ου {ουτε 046) 
γεγραπται το ονομα (+ αυτων 1611 sy>) qi1i5vid 046 
1611 2344 2351 M Bea (sa? bo) | ovat γεγραπται 
το ονομα αυτου A 

ποιει txt P47 rell | εποιει 046 0511611 2329 2351 
2377 WX ar vg?! sy” sa? bo 

ποιει txt P47 rell | εποιει 051* lat bo Prim | 
ποιηςει 1006 sa? bo™ss [rlat 

χαραγµα txt P47: rell | χαραγµατα Ῥ473 046 051 
23512377 WE sa? 

και txt B47 rell | om. Ν᾽ C 1611 sa? bo sy Irlat 
Prim 

TO χαραγµα το ονομα του θηριου txt A P 046 051 
1006 1841 1854 2053 2344 2351 2377 Wt vgs | to 
χαραγµα y το ονοµα του θήριου Ὁ gig vg"! Bea | 
TO χαραγµα του θηριου ἡ το ονομα αυτου N sa? bo 
ve™s | το χάραγμα του θήριου 1611 | το χαραγμα 
του ονοµατος του θήριου C ar vg" sy Irlat | to 
χαραγµα επι TOV µετωπου αυτου το ονομα του 
θηριου 2329 

om. txt P47 sa*? | αγγελος 046 051 2344 W sa656 
bo vg?! sy Bea 

ta txt A C 0511611 2344 | om. 'B^? P 046 1854 
2053 2062 2329 M sa? bo latt syPh 

o yy o octoc txt X P 051 MA sa? | ος nv octoc 046 
MK | ος ην και οειος P47 2329 | o ἣν και o octoc 
1006 1841 2053 2062 | o yv octoc A C 16111854 
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16:11 


9:12 


10:1 


12:8b 


13:6a 
13:8 
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εβλαεφηµηεαν txt Ὁ rell | eBAacpynuovv Pie nevxiova πε 
pc sa? gig bows 


It cannot be determined whether the source text contained a singular 
or plural verb, as the Coptic cannot typically connect a plural verb 
with a singular noun—even in cases where the Greek neuter plural 
is followed by a singular verb.** Translationally, one could also easily 
envisage an amelioration of the Greek, as the singular verb in the ΝΑ28 
reading is a solecism.® To complicate matters further still, the Sahidic 
tradition is divided: while sa 32 and 42 read ‘two other woes are coming, 
sa 46 and 656 have the paraphrastic ‘the second woe is coming’. 

The Sahidic rendering is paraphrastic (a lexical shift from ἶρις to ΟΥΟ- 
ein [Tight']69),97 and hence prima facie textually suspect. The change of 
determination could thus have to do with the lexical shift or even with 
the discourse itself: the rainbow/light in 10:1 is contextually removed 
from, and not equal to, that mentioned in 4:3 (the only previous occur- 
rence of Îpıc)—hence the translator may have preferred to render it 
without the definite article.9? 

While sa 32, 42, and 658 clearly render αὐτῶν with a possessive determ- 
inator, two further Sahidic manuscripts (sa 42, 654)®9 contain a pre- 
positional phrase ‘for them’ The latter rendering, however, cannot be 
reliably retroverted, since it could either reflect αὐτῶν (taken as object- 
ive genitive) or αὐτοῖς. At any rate, αὐτοῖς in N? 051 syP^ could easily have 
arisen independently, and need not be genetic. 

See the discussion on p. 137 n. 169 above. 

An exact retroversion is virtually impossible here, as the Sahidic cannot 
render the pleonastic οὗ /ὧν οὐ γέγραπται τὸ ὄνομα αὐτοῦ/αὐτῶν. It is 
conceivable, though, that the Sahidic presupposes a plural relative 
construction and a singular dvope.7° 


64 So Mink, ‘Die koptischen Versionen, 192. 
65 Cf. Schmid, Studien, 2.246. 
66 The Coptic word for ‘rainbow’ is rre. See Crum, Dictionary, s.v. MTE. 


67 So also Askeland, 'Sahidic Apocalypse, 873, who lists this rendering among instances of 


‘paraphrase’. 


68 Hypothetically, there may have been an indefinite article that was assimilated for phonetic 


reasons (ΟΥ-ΟΥ > oy). ΟΕ Askeland, John’s Gospel, 36. 


69 Thus, NA??'s reference to 'sa"'*' is inaccurate. 


70 Hence ‘(co)’ in NA?8, 
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13:12a Since the Coptic translations often render the historic present with a 


past tense form,” it is impossible to determine whether the Sahidic in 
fact reflects the Greek imperfect here. 


13:13 The Sahidic support for the sparsely attested ποιήςει seems unlikely 


to be genetic, as the Sahidic on occasion shifts present and future 
tenses independently of the Greek.7? Apart from the obvious transla- 
tional possibility—the beast's actions are explicitly framed as a future 
reality—the shift to the future could also have occurred due to a se- 
mantic overlap of the Greek present and the Coptic future tenses under 
certain conditions.7? 


13:16 The reading of P47* is likely to be a scribal error, corrected in scri- 


bendo.”4 Coupled with the fact that the plural in the Sahidic may have 
been introduced for translational reasons (e.g. influence of the preced- 
ing αὐτοῖς), the genetic nature of this agreement is questionable.” 


13:17b NA?8 cites the Sahidic along with δὲ, but this is misleading, as the Sahidic 


ends the verse with necgat ΜΠΕΘΥΡΙΟΝ H rieqpan (‘the writing of the 
beast or its name’) whereas Sinaiticus’ entire reading is: to χαραγμα του 
θηριου ἡ το ονοµα αυτου ή το αριθµον του ονοµατος αυτου. Thus, Askeland 
rightly refers to the Sahidic rendering as a 'simplification9 which is 
unlikely to be genetic. 


16:3a The two Sahidic manuscripts extant at this passage are divided, making 


71 
72 
73 


74 
75 


76 


it impossible to determine the original Sahidic reading (though one 
may easily envisage a revisional addition towards the majority text). 


So Askeland, John’s Gospel, 49; Kreinecker, Auferstehungsberichte, 231. 

E.g. 11:9 (present > future [sa 42]), 13:15 (aorist subjunctive > future), 15:4 (future > present). 
See Feder, Biblia Sahidica, 102: ' Jede Verbalhandlung, die eine beabsichtigte oder bevor- 
stehende Aktion ausdrücken soll, sich sozusagen von der Gegenwart in die Zukunft er- 
streckt, wenn im Griechischen durchaus das Prásens verwendet werden kann, muf im 
Koptischen spezifiziert werden. See Layton, Grammar, §3u, who notes that the Coptic 
future expresses 'an imminent future envisaged from the speaker's present, enduring situ- 
ation ... a time perspective that is explicitly connected to the speaker's present expecta- 
tion. 

On the correction, see p. 88 above. 

In addition, the translator renders the term χάραγμα with a measure of freedom: 13:17 
(τὸ χάραγμα > Meceat), 14:9 (χάραγμα > NEqCeat), 14:11 (τὸ χάραγμα > TIMAEIN), 16:2 (τὸ 
χάραγμα > TIMAEIN), 19:20 (τὸ χάραγμα > πεορο1), 20:4 (τὸ χάραγμα > πεήμδειν). Notably, 
14:9 exhibits a shift from distributive singular to plural—without any Greek variation 
involved. 

‘Sahidic Apocalypse’, 874. 
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16:3c The Sahidic cannot be cited for the omission of the article τά, since, by 


16:5 


virtue of its syntactical incongruity,” it could not be rendered in the 
Sahidic.78 

The Greek tradition is starkly divided at this point, and the Sahidic 
cannot be cited for most of the differences exhibited in this variation 
unit. Firstly, the version cannot be cited for either 6 or ὅς, as the Sahidic 
constructs each of the three attributives with a definite article and a 
relative converter. Secondly, the Sahidic cannot be reliably cited for 
addition or omission of καί here, as sa 656 lacks (against sa 42) the first 
ayo in this very construction, resulting in meTa@oon neTeneqajoon 
TleTOYAAB (‘the one who is, the one who was, the holy one’). Thirdly, 
since the Sahidic renders ὅειος as the articulated attributive neTOYaas, 
it cannot, by definition, be indefinite." Thus, the Sahidic cannot be 
cited for either addition or omission of article before ὅειος. 


16:1 The correction in 9^? marks a shift from a standard reading to a very 


2.4 


sparsely attested one. Since there is no evidence for the use of another 
exemplar for the correction, it is unclear whether the exemplar con- 
tained the meagrely attested imperfect or whether the correction was 
made arbitrarily. As it is, the Sahidic might here render the Greek 
imperfect, which is normally rendered with the preterit conversion.9? 
The aorist is virtually never rendered with the preterit in the Sahidic 
Apocalypse.?! 


Outlining the Textual Affinities 


Having classified and, where appropriate, discussed the Sahidic citations in 


terms of their correspondence with the respective Greek readings, we now 


77 
78 
79 
80 


81 


Cf. Schmid, Studien, 2.92. 

NA? cites no versional support for the inclusion of tà. 

See Layton, Grammar, § 411. 

So Askeland, John’s Gospel, 48-9. See also Kreinecker, Auferstehungsberichte, 244-6; Feder, 
Biblia Sahidica, 102. 

Only at 18:19 is the aorist rendered with the preterit, although this could be a simple mis- 
reading (ἔβαλον > ἔβαλλον). As for the remaining occurrences of the preterit verbs, they 
render: imperfect (1:4, 1:8, 3:2, 3:15, 4:8, 10:10, 11:17, 16:10, 17:4, 17:8 [2x], 17:11, 18:23, 19:14, 
19:15, 2115), present (4:5, 17:8, 21:16, 21:23; each case may be construed as historical present), 
present participle (4:8), perfect participle (15:2), and pluperfect (7:11). The Sahidic tradi- 
tion is split at 514: sa 42 has a preterit rendering of ἔλεγον, while sa 46 and 655 render 
λέγοντα following 046 (2344) WE bo. The copula is absent in the Greek but supplied in the 
Sahidic (with the preterit) at 4:6 (2x) and 21:21. 
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proceed to synthesise our results. First of all, we shall seek to identify the 
main textual allies of the Sahidic Apocalypse in the portion preserved by 
P47. Consequently, it should also become clear whether my initial hypothesis 
regarding ^" and the Sahidic was warranted. 

Perhaps the most obvious starting point is to assess all the Sahidic agree- 
ments listed above in our collation (discarding, of course, the dubious cases).8? 
This will provide us with something of a comprehensive overview of the Sahidic 
version’s textual affinities vis-a-vis the select consistently cited witnesses. Let us 
first consider the rates of agreement as they are listed below: 


Witness Probable cases Probable and possible cases 


Extant Agreements Rate Extant Agreements Rate 


passages (%) passages (%) 
p4 61 45 73.8 85 62 72.9 
Ν 61 39 63.9 85 53 62.4 
A 61 42 68.9 85 48 56.5 
C 55 34 61.8 74 38 51.4 
P 55 38 69.1 77 48 62.3 
046 61 35 57-4 85 44 51.8 
051 46 27 58.7 63 36 57.1 
1006 61 39 63.9 85 50 58.8 
1611 61 40 65.6 85 52 61.2 
1841 61 43 70.5 85 54 63.5 
1854 61 39 63.9 85 49 57.6 
2053 61 38 62.3 85 49 57.6 
2329 61 42 68.9 85 51 60.0 
2344 57 38 66.7 79 48 60.8 
2351 32 18 56.3 48 24 50.0 
2846 57 41 71.9 77 51 66.2 
mA 59 31 52.5 82 42 51.2 
MK 60 34 56.7 84 43 51.2 
M 26 16 61.5 39 22 56.4 
txt 61 43 70.5 85 48 56.5 


82 A quantitative method was also adopted in Leonard, Codex Schøyen 2650, 201-64. 
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When all the passages are taken into account indiscriminately, we find that 
the closest agreement among the probable cases is with P47, closely followed by 
2846 and 1841. Curiously, Sinaiticus ranks lower than Alexandrinus and several 
of the related minuscules, even though this observation must be tempered 
with the fact that most witnesses exhibit relatively high figures within a rather 
small range (52.5-73.8%). One of the reasons for this somewhat ‘flat’ textual 
profile might be a high number of shared agreements with the initial text. Once 
the possible cases are included, however, the picture changes significantly: 
though P% is still followed by 2846 and 1841, they lag behind by 6.796 and 9.4% 
(as opposed to 1.996 and 3.396), respectively, and the rate of Sinaiticus ranks 
fourth, right after 1841. The differences between individual rates are also more 
pronounced: only eight rates exceed 6096, and the rate of agreement with the 
initial text drops to 56.5%. On both counts, 046 0512351 MA ? rank the lowest. 

Another possible approach to determine textual affinities is to consider 
passages where the witness in question disagrees with the majority text.9? 
The way this is typically done is to consider, firstly, the passages where the 
witness reads with ΝΑ28, a hypothetical initial text, against the majority text 
(i.e. to highlight agreements in presumably correct readings), and then the 
passages where the witness reads against both ΝΑ28 and the majority text (i.e. 
to highlight agreements in error). Furthermore, since the Byzantine tradition 
is split in Revelation, Markus Lembke's recent study of 2846 ignored such 
passages in the collation, and only considered cases where MA and WX stood 
together.9^ If we followed the same procedure with our dataset, however, we 
would end up with only three passages where the Sahidic agrees with NA?8 
against M (13:10, 14:13d, 1627c)—obviously too scant data for any meaningful 
comparison. But the passages where the Sahidic reads against both NA?? and 
M are more numerous, and so, perhaps, worth considering: 


83 See Lembke, ‘Apokalypse-Handschrift 2846) 393: ‘Bekanntlich sind, um verwandte Hand- 
schriften zu ermitteln, besonders diejenigen Lesarten zu betrachten, die die zu unter- 
suchende Handschrift mit einer kleinen Anzahl von Mitzeugen gegen die Mehrheit liest" 
See also Aland and Aland, Text, 331. 

84  ‘Apokalypse-Handschrift 2846, 375. 
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Witness Probable cases Probable and possible cases 
Extant Agreements Rate Extant Agreements Rate 
passages (9o) passages (90) 
pe? 8 5 62.5 17 14 82.4 
X 8 2 25.0 17 8 47.1 
A 8 2 25.0 17 3 17.6 
C 7 ο 0.0 15 1 6.7 
P 8 ο 0.0 17 ο 0.0 
046 8 ο 0.0 17 ο 0.0 
051 4 ο 0.0 9 ο 0.0 
1006 8 ο 0.0 17 2 11.8 
1611 8 2 25.0 17 4 23.5 
1841 8 ο 0.0 17 2 11.8 
1854 8 1 12.5 17 2 11.8 
2053 8 1 12.5 17 3 17.6 
2329 8 1 12.5 17 3 17.6 
2344 7 4 57-1 15 7 46.7 
2351 5 1 20.0 11 1 9.1 
2846 6 ο 0.0 12 2 16.7 


Though we need to be wary of making too much of these statistics as they are 
based on a rather small number of passages, the resulting figures nonetheless 
just heighten the contrasts already observed in our previous discussion: the 
rate of agreement with P47 is by far the highest on both counts, although 
here Sinaiticus moves closer to 39^? once we include the possible agreements. 
Notable, too, is the high rate of agreement with 2344. 

Since we began our discussion with special agreements and singular read- 
ings, we may at this point ask: Are there any further passages where the Sahidic 


agrees with a single witness or a handful of witnesses against the rest of the 


tradition? If we limit the number of agreements to two consistently cited 
witnesses—admittedly, an arbitrary choice—the following readings emerge: 


Probable cases: 


9:21b om. ουτε ex των κλεμματων αυτων P47 sa syPh vgms 
11:78 Tote to θηριον το αναβαινον P47 sa 
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1310 εἰς αιχµαλωειαν txt A 2351 pc® sa lat sy Irlat 
15:4b add. και δικαιος 2329 (pc)86 sa (syh**) 
16:1 om. εις την γην Ὁ” sah 


Possible cases: 


9:20 om. xou xa ειδωλα P47 sa32-42.656.664 
13:18a om. καὶ o αριθµος αυτου D^? N pc8? sa syPh 
16:2 πονήηρον και xaxov B47 N pc88 sa 


Now, four of these are the previously discussed agreements with the singular 
readings of P47. Further, there is an interesting agreement with what appears 
to be a singular reading in 2329.9? This minuscule ranked quite high in our 
first quantitative comparison, and hence the agreement could well be genetic. 
At two further places, the Sahidic agrees with Ὁ” N pc. And finally, there is 
an agreement with A 2351 pc in adding/not omitting εις αιχμαλωειαν, which, 
incidentally, also happens to be the preferred reading of NA?®.9° All in all, these 
special agreements corroborate our previous results in that the Sahidic attests 
an early form of text, particularly close to P4” and, to a lesser degree, Sinaiticus 
as well. 


3 Conclusions 


At the outset of our discussion, we noted that proper handling of versional 
evidence was not in the scope of Schmid's historic study. After all, as the very 


85 Le. 104 172 250 424 459 616 680 922 1732 1828 1862 1888 2018 2019 2084. 

86 Although NA?’ cites pc, Hoskier cites no further witnesses besides 2329. 

87 Le. 2028 2029 2033 2044 2053°™ 2054 2068 2069 2083 2196. 

88  Le.1678 1778 2080. 

89 In addition, Hernández, Scribal Habits, 209-10 cites the Sahidic in support of three sin- 
gulars of δὲ: 912 (ovat µια Ν | ovat y μια D^? N? 2053% | η ovat η µια txt rell), 1:5 (θελήση 
αδικηεαι αυτους N | αυτους θελει [θεληεει p^? 1841] αδικησαι txt rell), and 14:13 (Aeyoucyc εκ 
του ουρανου Ν | ex του ουρανου λεγούσης txt rell). None of these, however, merits inclusion 
in our collation. As for 932, Askeland (‘Sahidic Apocalypse, 872) refers to it as a 'simplific- 
ation; under paraphrastic readings. The latter two variations are due to Coptic linguistic 
constraints: the direct object must follow the verb (11:15) and adverbial phrases typically 
occur at the end of a sentence (14:13). See further Askeland, John’s Gospel, 54-5. 

90 So also Schmid, Studien, 2.104. 
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title of his work suggests, Schmid intended to study the Greek text of Revelation. 
Thus, we ought not to expect precision in his occasional remarks concerning 
versional evidence, which were based largely on scattered citations from other 
editions. And such is the case with Schmid's assessment of +7, Sinaiticus, 
and the Sahidic. Our analysis has consistently shown that the Sahidic version's 
closest affinities are, in fact, with P4. Hence, Schmid's suggestion that the 
Coptic versions attest a later form of text, akin to the more 'revised' text of 
Sinaiticus, seems no longer valid—at least for the Sahidic. 

The fact that the source text of the Sahidic should reflect a text form akin 
to D^? seems unsurprising. If Revelation was indeed translated into the Sahidic 
dialect in the late third century?! then closer affinities with another late third-/ 
early fourth-century Egyptian document are anything but unexpected. This is 
not to postulate local text types, but only to suggest that a connection between 
an indigenous manuscript and an indigenous translation seems historically 
plausible. 

The results of our inquiry also suggest that the Sahidic version's agreements 
with four singular readings of P47 are unlikely to be coincidental, as they fit 
squarely within the version's textual profile: the greater the affinity between the 
two witnesses, the smaller the chance for a coincidental nature of agreements. 
The negative outcome is that the four readings in question are to be excluded 
from the list of singular readings proper, as they are probably not due to the 
scribe of P47. Though, as argued in Chapter 4, singular readings still seem a 
useful tool for obtaining an overview of scribal behaviour, the present study 
has confirmed that, in compiling singulars, we need to pay closer attention 
to the significant versional (and, potentially, patristic) support. Positively, we 
have demonstrated that versional support for what are otherwise regarded 
as singular readings may indicate closer affinity—especially where the Greek 
manuscript tradition is less extensive. 


91 It seems likely that the entire Greek New Testament was translated into the Sahidic in 
the late third century or thereabouts. See Askeland, ‘Coptic Versions, 209; Wolf-Peter 
Funk, ‘The Translation of the Bible into Coptic’, in Carleton Paget and Schaper, The New 
Cambridge History of the Bible, 538-9; Layton, Grammar, δι. The late third-century origin 
is also hinted at in Askeland, 'Sahidic Apocalypse, 874. For the early reception of the 
Sahidic Apocalypse, see also Askeland's 'The Sahidic Apocalypse in Early Islamic Egypt, 
in Sigismund, Karrer, and Schmid, Studien, 271-87. 


CHAPTER 7 


Conclusion 


In the course of the preceding chapters, we have scrutinised many aspects 
of P47, garnered and analysed substantial sets of data, and reflected, by way 
of synthesis, on the significance of our findings. We may now conclude our 
investigation with a synopsis of its main contributions and the related avenues 
of inquiry that may be pursued further in view of these contributions. 


1 A Fresh Look at $47: Summary Reflections 


Considering that this is, in fact, the first extensive study of 9^7, enhanced know- 
ledge of our manuscript—namely, as our title suggests, its material, scribal, and 
textual characteristics—is the principal contribution of the present investiga- 
tion. 


11 The Manuscript 

Beginning with the most obvious, what have we learnt about P47 as a manu- 
script? On the one hand, 9^? displays several features that are typical of an early 
Christian papyrus: itis a single-quire codex; itis inscribed in one column; it con- 
tains nomina sacra, the core of which are rendered consistently; its text is writ- 
ten in a readable script, but with no pretensions to being a product of high lit- 
erary culture. Less typical is the manuscript's extraordinarily frequent deploy- 
ment of numerical abbreviations. And from a material standpoint, D^? contains 
a rather high number of pre-existing papyrus defects. These features, coupled 
with the scribe's rough penmanship, betray a product of an informal, uncon- 
trolled setting, although this need not imply that the papyrus was made for 
personal purposes only. Informal production, at any rate, could well correspond 
to the needs and means of the book's readership in the late third/early fourth 
century, thus reflecting a broader milieu wherein the Apocalypse was read and 
transmitted at that particular time. However, several roughly contemporary but 
calligraphically superior manuscripts of Revelation such as Ῥ115 (P.Oxy. LXVI 
4499; LDAB 7161), 0169 (P.Oxy. v1111080; LDAB 2793), and 0308 (P.Oxy. LXVI 4500; 
LDAB 7162) make plain that D^? cannot be taken as universally representative. 
In either case, we ought to be wary of taking the manuscript's physical details 
as straightforward evidence for its social setting, even though the present study 
furnishes foundational data for any such undertaking. 
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1.2 The Scribe 

Another aspect of our papyrus that suggests a degree of informality is its 
corrections, all of which were most likely to be made by the scribe in the course 
of copying. Though we identified a considerable number of corrections vis-a- 
vis previous studies, D^? is by no means a heavily corrected manuscript. There 
appear to be no signs of subsequent control over the accuracy of transcription 
either by the scribe or anyone else, and the manuscript was never checked 
against another exemplar. Naturally, this need not indicate that the scribe was 
uninterested in producing an accurate copy, but rather that his intentions were 
carried out only during the copying process. This impression was reinforced 
still further through our study of singular readings. Although the copyist did 
attempt to reproduce his Vorlage accurately, he did not always succeed in 
doing so. As well as phonetic and mechanical factors, we have shown that 
visual confusion, line breaks, and influence of the immediate context were 
particularly conducive to scribal error. Importantly as well, scribal re-inking 
proved to be a rather fruitful avenue for scribally generated variation at various 
levels. Despite some meaningful alterations, the scribe should not be regarded 
as an invested interpreter of the text that lay before him, even though he clearly 
followed the basic sense of what was being copied. Our scribe, then, was, in 
a very real sense, a copyist—one who struggled to copy his exemplar with 
adequate accuracy. 


1.9 The Text 

In view of the enhanced knowledge of scribal behaviour, how are we to handle 
the witness of ^" in evaluating transcriptional probabilities? We observed that 
the scribe of Ῥ47 seems to have copied the text by short transfer units, and 
it is usually at this level that his errors occurred. Thus, the following types of 
variants are to be regarded as suspect, especially when only minor external 
support is available: omissions of short words and leaps, variations potentially 
due to visual confusion, readings involving one (esp. visually or phonetically 
similar) letter, harmonisations to the immediate (usually ensuing) context, and 
spellings explicable by Egyptian-Greek bilingual interference. 

Although the textual affinities of P47 were not within the main scope of our 
inquiry, we noted, early on, several significant agreements between its singular 
readings and the Sahidic. This preliminary finding prompted further explor- 
ation, which confirmed, on a larger scale, the initial impression: 9^7 exhib- 
its closer affinities with the Sahidic than any other 'consistently cited' Greek 
witness of Revelation does. This textual proximity was first established on a 
quantitative basis and became even more pronounced once we highlighted the 
special agreements. 
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And finally, perhaps the most obvious textual gain of our investigation is 
presented by a new, independent transcription of P4. 


1.4 Methods 
The aforementioned results would have been largely inaccessible without de- 
ploying new methods and approaches and refining the old ones. 

The general approach of this work lay in the integration of the study of 
material aspects of our papyrus with the study of its scribal behaviour and 
text (with the emphasis on the former). For one thing, this method is reflect- 
ive of the nature of the manuscript as such—it is a material copy of a literary 
text produced by a scribe. But just as importantly, this approach also proved 
fruitful in advancing our knowledge of the various aspects of P47 under study. 
Firstly, our analysis of the scribal hand aided considerably in the identification 
of new readings, especially corrections, and in the reinterpretation of some of 
those already known. Speaking of corrections, our knowledge of the scribe's 
correction habits informed our evaluation of such features of scribal practice 
as abbreviations and orthography as well as his overall copying behaviour. Fur- 
thermore, factoring various physical features into our study of the copying 
process shed further light on the rise of scribally generated variation—most 
notably in the case of re-inking. And, as regards the textual matters, we occa- 
sionally appealed to 'p^"s established textual affinities, particularly in recon- 
structing the reading of the exemplar. None of this would have been possible, 
however, had we not laid the proper foundation by a thorough codicological 
and palaeographical examination of our papyrus. 

Such examination, naturally, necessitated detailed acquaintance with the 
minute details of the manuscript, which would have been impossible to attain 
without an examination of the manuscript and the use of technology. In par- 
ticular, the present study has greatly benefited from continual access to high- 
resolution images of various kinds, which, in turn, facilitated the further ana- 
lysis of phenomena first observed at personal inspections. The personal inspec- 
tions, however, were sine qua non for our study of codicology and script, espe- 
cially with regard to various measurements involved, identification of kolle- 
seis and re-inking spots, as well as other physical features of the manuscript. 
But even our studies of scribal behaviour and text-related tendencies would 
have lacked in depth had we solely relied on the facsimile—as observed, espe- 
cially, at points where I depart from the conclusions made in previous stud- 
ies. 

We also discussed, from various angles, the evidence of singular readings, 
noting that singulars still provide useful data for the study of certain scribal 
tendencies, notwithstanding some caveats. What we also noted, however, is 
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that genuine versional support may cast doubt on the scribal origin of a read- 
ing, in which case it should lose its claim to singularity. We have done this 
extensively with the Sahidic version, because of its (then only alleged) rela- 
tionship with P47, as well as other versions cited by Royse, though to a lesser 
extent— partly because citations of other versions were fewer and prima facie 
less significant. Thus, versional and patristic evidence ought to be reintroduced 
into such discussions, so that singular readings should be considered as such in 
the Hortian sense: readings with no support from versions and Fathers. Unfor- 
tunately, editions cannot always be trusted in this regard, a factor which com- 
plicates what Colwell designed to be a straightforward procedure. Stricter con- 
trols, however, will doubtless lead to less contaminated data and hence more 
accurate results. 


2 Suggestions for Further Study 


The results of our investigation suggest various possibilities for further explor- 
ation. First and foremost, there is a need for this type of integrative study 
of extensive papyri—New Testament, LXX, or otherwise—particularly those 
from the Beatty and Bodmer collections, both of which probably have common 
ancient provenance. It is hoped that such studies will make even fuller use of 
technology, along with thorough personal acquaintance with the manuscripts 
themselves. Though the logistics may prove difficult, it is almost impossible to 
study the physical details of a manuscript (let alone to take the measurements!) 
without autopsy. Thus, even the papyri that have been analysed previously, but 
not on the basis of personal inspection and high-resolution images, ought to 
be studied afresh. Apart from a more accurate account of the aforementioned 
physical details, we may expect, among other things, more solid identification 
of scribal hands, as well as newly discovered and reinterpreted scribal correc- 
tions. Once such extensive analyses become available, it will be, I suspect, more 
feasible—or, at least, less unfeasible—to draw broader conclusions concerning 
social-historical matters such as early Christian book production and reading 
culture. The main difficulty at this point is the lack of diverse analytical mater- 
ial which would facilitate such undertakings. 

In our discussions of scribal behaviour, we considered various factors at 
work during the copying process. Obviously, however, we did not exhaust all 
the possibilities concerning influences behind scribally induced variation. In 
addition to various physical factors, we occasionally adduced parallels from 
psycholinguistic research into language errors. In this regard, we could but 
barely scratch the surface. It would be particularly interesting to see such 
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approaches applied in a more systematic fashion in order to test their relevance 
for future studies of ancient scribal behaviour. 

And finally, our investigation of singular readings led to the study of textual 
affinities of the Sahidic version. We might recall Schmid’s suggestion that, 
where P4 is absent, the witnesses of second and third order—i.e. several 
related minuscules and the Coptic versions, respectively—could be utilised 
to reconstruct the form of the text of Revelation known to Origen. Now that 
we have demonstrated that the Sahidic version's closest ally is P4 and—pace 
Schmid—this version does not attest a later form of text akin to Sinaiticus, it 
would be of some interest to pursue Schmid's suggestion in light of this finding. 
Moreover, since we dealt solely with the Sahidic, it would seem important to do 
the same with the Bohairic. This, however, cannot be done adequately without 
anew edition of that version. Thankfully the current work on the ECM provides 
aunique opportunity to reinvestigate the versional evidence and relate it to the 
Greek tradition, including our papyrus. 
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Plates 


Please note that the plates are not printed in a 11 ratio to the original leaves. 
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[ἵππων πολλων τρεχοντων εις πολεμον] 
[και εχουειν ουρας οµοιας εκορπι] 
[otc και κε]γδρᾳ x [ot] εν ταις ουρ[αιε] α[υ] 
[των n] εξουεια avtwy αδυκηςαι τους 
[αν]θρωπους µηνας € εχουειν επ αυ 
των βαειλεα τον αγΎελον τής αβυς 
5 ζουωονοµα εβραειςτι Bat’ ov και 
εν τη ελληνικη εχ[ο]ει ονομα απολ 
λυων ovar η µια απήλθεν εἰδου ερχε 
ται ETL δυο OVAL PETA ταυτα ο C αΥΎε 
λος εζαλπιςεν και ηκουςα φωνήν μι 
10 QV EX TWV κεράτων του θυειαστηρι 
ου του Xpucou του ενωπιον του θυ 
λεγουσαν τω c αγΎελω [ε] o εχων την 
αλπιγΎαν λυςον τους αγΎελους 
τους δεδεµενους επι του ποταµου 
15 τουµεγαλου ευφρατου xat ελυθη 
cav οι Ò αγΎελοι οι ἠτοιµαεμενοι 
εις τήν ωραν xar ηµεραν και µήνα 
και ενιαυτον ἵνα αποκτεινωειν 
το Y των αθν και ο αριθµος των 
20 ετρατευµατων του ιππικου δυο 
μυριάδες µυριαδων γκουςᾷ [τον] 
αριθµον αυτων και ουτ[ως ειδον] 
τους ἵππους εν TH οραςει α[υτων] 
τους καθήµμενους επαγ[ω αυτων] 
25 εχοντας θωρακας πυρι[νους και] 


Folio 1v> 
[υακινθινους xar θειωδεις και αι κε] 


[φαλαι των ιππων ως κεφαλαι λεοντων] 
xat εκ των ετο[µα]των αυτ[ων εκπορευ] 
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εται πυρ και καπνος και θειον [απο] 
των Y πληγων απεκτανθη το [y] 

των aby ex του πυρος xat ex xou x [a] 
πνου και EX TOV θειου του εκπορευο 
μενου εκ TWY ετοµατων vy γαρ ἡ 
εξουεια των ιππων εν τω ετοµατι αυ 
των εστιν και £y ταις ουραις αυτων αι 
γαρ ουραι αυτων οµοιαι οφεειν εχουσαι 
κεφαλας και EV αυταις αδικουειν και 
οι λοιποι των aby οι ουκ απεκτανθη 
CAV εν ταις πληγες αυτων ταυταις 
οὐδε µετενοήςαν EX των εργων 

των χειρων αυτων ἵνα µη προςκυ 
νηζουειν τα δαιµονια τα χρυσεα 

HOLL τα αργυρεα και τα χαλκε΄α XALTA 
λιθινα και ξυλινα a ουτε βλεπειν Sv 
ναται ουτε αχουειν ουτε περιπα 

τειν και ου µετενοήσαν EX των QO 
γῶν αυτων ουτε EX των φαρμακω 
[αυ]των ουτε εκ THC πορνειας αὐ 
[τω]γ και ἴδον αλλον αγΎελον ἴεχυ 
[ρον] καταβαινοντα εκ του ουρανου 
[περιβεβλημ]ενον νεφελην και η 
[τρις επι τ]ής κεφαλής αυτου και το 
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προζωπον αυτου ὡς o NALOC xat OL πο] 
δες αυτου ως ετυλοι π]υρ[ος και εχων εν] 


και ε]θηκεν τον ποδα αυτου τον δεξι 
Jv επι τής θαλαεεής τον δε ευωνυ 
μον επι THC γής και εκραξεν φωνη 
μεγαλη ωεπερ λεων µυχαται και o 
τε εκραξεν ελαλήεαν αι βρονται τας 
εαυτων φωνας XAL ὖκουζα OCA ελαλη 
cav αι βρονται και μελλον αυτα ypa 
φειν XAL ηκουςα φωνής EX του oupa 
νου λεγουςής εφραγισον οσα ελαλη 


cav αι `Ç βρονται και µη αυτας γραψης 


[ 
[ 
[τη χειρι α]ντο[ υ] βι[βλιο]ν ηνεωγμ[ενο]γ 
[ 
[ο 
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XALO αγΎελος ον εἰδον εετωτα ETL THC 
θαλαεεης και επι της γης pev την 

15 χειραν αυτου την δεξιαν εις τον 
ουρανον xat ωμοςεν τω ζωντι etc 
τους αιωνας των αιώνων ος εκτιςε[ν] 
τον ουρανον και τα εν αυτω και τ[ην] 
γην και τα εν αυτή και την θαλᾳ[ε] 

20 cav xat TA εν αυτή οτι [ε]χρονος ου[κε] 
τι εςται αλλ εν ταις ημεραις THI C Pw | 
νης του αγΎελου του ζοταν μ[ελ] 
λει ςαλπιζειν και ετελεςθή [το μυ] 
ετηριον του θυ we ευηγΎ[ελιεεν] 

25 τους εαυτου δουλους κα[ι τους] 
προφήτας και φωνη [ην ηκουςα] 
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[εκ Tov οὐρανου παλιν λαλουςαν με] 
[τ epou καιλεγουςαν υπαγελαβε το Bt] 
[βλι]ον το ανεω[γμ]ενον εν [τη χειρι του] 
αγΎελου του εετωτος επι της θ[αλαε] 
σης και επι τής γής και απηλθα [προς] 
τον αγΎελον λεγων αυτω δουναι pfo] 
5 τοβιβλιον καιλεγει µοιλαβε αυτο και 
καταφαγε και πικρανει cou την κοι 
λιαν αλλ EV τω ετοµατι cou εεται γλυ 
κυ ως MEAL και ελαβον το βιβλιδιον ε 
X THC χειρος του αγΎελου και κατε 
10 φαγον αὐτο XAL NV εν τω ετοµατι 
μου WC MEAL γλυκυ και οτε εφαγον 
αυτο επικρανθη y κοιλια µου και 
λεγουςιν μοι δει cat παλιν προφητευ 
ται επι λαοις και εθνεειν και γλωςςαις 
15 και βαειλευεις πολλοις και εδοθή μοι 
[κ]αλαμονος ραβδω λεγων εγειρε 
xat µετρήςον τον ναον του θυ και 
το θυειαστήριον και τους προςκυ 
γουντας εν αυτω και την εξωθε 
20 [τ]ου ναου εκβαλε εξω και µη αὐ 
[τ]ην µετρηςης οτι εδοθη και τοις 
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[εθν]εειν και την πολιν την αγιαν 
[πατή]εουειν µηνας [c Jub και δω 
[cw τοις] B µαρτυειν µου και προ 
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[φητευςουειν ημερας ack περιβε] 
[βλημενοι «ακκους ουτοι ειειν] 

[αι δυο ελαιαι και αι δυο λυχνιαι] 

[αι ενωπιον του κυριου τής γης eco] 
[τες κα]! Et «tc αυτους θεληεει αδικήςαι 
[πυ]ρ εκπορευεται EX του «τοµατος 
αυτων xot κατεεθειει τους εχθρους αὐ 


των xar εἰ τις θεληςει αδικήεαι αυτους 
ουτως δει αυτον αποκτανθηναι ουτοι 
εχουειν την εξουειαν κλειςαι τον ουρα 
νον ἵνα µη ὕετος βρεχη τας ημερας 
της προφητιας αυτων και εχουειν € 
ξουειαν επι των ὕδατων ετρεφειν 
αυτα εις αιμα και παταξαι την γην 
παε][[α [η πληγή οεακις εαν θελωειν και 
οταν τελωςιν THY µαρτυριαν αυ[τῳ] 
των τοτε TO θηριον το αναβαινον ε 

x τής αβυεσου ποιήεει πολεμον μ[ε] 
ταυτων και νεικήςει αυτους xor Q 
ποχτενει αυτους KAL τα πτωµατα 
αυτων επι της πλατειας τής πολε 

ως τής µεγαλής TIC καλειτα[ι] 
πνευµατικως εοδοµα και ALYY 

πτος οπου o xc εετρω κα[ι] BAs 
πουειν EX των λαων και [φυλων] 

και γλωςεων και εθνων τ[ο πτω] 

μα αυτων ημερας y xaft nuco] 

και τα πτωµατα αυτ[ων ουκ] 
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[αφιουειν τεθήναι εις ypa] 
[και οι κατοικουντες επι THC] 
γης χαιρουειν επ αυτ[οις και] 
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ευφραινονται xat δωρα π[εμψου] 
ειν αλλήλοις οτι οι προφητα[ι] 

οι tB εβατανιςαν [αυ]τους κα 
τοικουντας επι THC γης και 

μετα τας τρις ημερας ηµιςυ 

nya ζωης εκ Tov Ov εισήλθε 

εις αυτους και ECTNCAV επι τους’ 
ποδας αυτων και φοβος µεγας 
επεςεν επι τους θεωρουντα c 
αυτους και ηκουςα φωνής µε 
γαλής εκ του οὐρανου λεγουεής 
αυτοις αναβατε woe και ανεβη 
[ε]αν εις τον ουρανον εν τη vege 
[λ]η και εµετρηςαν αυτους ot 

.. EXÓpot αυτων και εν αυτη 

[τη] wpa εγενετο σεισµος µε 
[yac] και το δεκατον τής πο 
[λεω]ς επεςεν και απεκταν 
[θηεα]ν εν τω σεισμω ονομα 

[τα αν]θρωπων [ζ] χειλιαδες C 


Folio 4r 


10 


15 


xat ot λοιποι εµφοβοι εγενοντο και] 
εδωκαν δοξαν τω θω] του ο[υρανου] 

ή ovat η δ]ευτερα απ[η]λθεν ειδου ερχε 
ται η] ovar ἡ τριτή ταχυ και o ζ αγΎελος 
εεαλπισεν και εγενοντο φωναι µε 

γαλαι εν τω ουρανω λεγουςαι εγενετο 

Y βαείλεια του κοσμου του xv ημων και 
του XV αυτου xot βαειλευεει etc τους αι 
ωνας των αιωνων και οι x8 πρεεβυτε 

pot ενώπιον του Ov καθηνται επεςαν 

ETL TA προζωπα αυτων και προςε 
κυνήσαν τω θω λεγοντες ευχαρι 

ετουµεν cot o [θ]κε ο ὂς ο 8c ο παντοχρα 
τωρ ο ων XAL ο HV KAL οτι εἴληφας την 
δυναμιν COV τήν µενουεαν και E 
βαείλευςας και τα εθνη οργιςθη κα[ι] 
Ἴλθεν ἡ οργή cov και καιρος των yfe] 
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Π 1 


Π 12 
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254 
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κρων κριθηναι και δουναι Tov µ[ι] 

εθον τοις δουλοις cov τοις προφγ[ταιε] 
και τοις αγιοις xot τοὺς φοβουμεγ[ουε] 
το ονοµα cou τους μεικρ[γν]ο΄υς κα[ι] 
τους µεγαλους και διαφθειραι [τους] 
διαφθειροντας την γην [και η] 

νοιγή o ναος του θυ εν Tw ο[υρανω] 
και wpn ἡ κιβωτος THE δ[ιαθη] 

UNC του Xv εν τῳ γα[ω αυτου] 
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[και εγενοντο αστραπαι και φωναι] 

[και βρο]νται x [ot σεισµος και χαλαζα] 
μεγαλη και CNLELOV µεγ[α wpn] 

εν τω ουρανω γυνή περιβε[βλημε] 

γή τον ήλιον και η σελήνη v[ roxa] 

τω των ποδων αυτης και ext THC] 
κεφαλής αυτής ετεφανος ACFE 

ρων tB και εν act t' pt εχουςαν και xpa 
δει wdetvouca [x] x ot βαεανιζοµενη 
TEKELV και WHEY αλλο σημειον EV τω 
οὐρανω και ἴδου δράκων πυρρος µε 

yac εχων κεφαλας ζ και κερατα t xat 
ert tac χεφαλας C διαδήµατα 

και η οὐρα αυτου cuper TO τριτ ο ον τ[ο] ov 
αστερων του οὐρανου και εβαλλεν 
αυτους εις την γην και ο δρακων 
[ε]ςτηκεν ενωπιον της γυναικος 

[τ]ῃς µελλουσης τεκειν ἵνα οταν 

[τ]εκή το τεκνον αυτής καταφα[γ] y'n 
[και] ετεκεν otov αρρενα oc µελλει 
[ποιμ]αινειν παντα τα εθνη εν pa 

[βδω] ςιδηρα και ήρπαςθη το τε 

[κνον] avtne προς τον ὂν και 

[προς τ]ον θρονον αυτου και η yy 

[νη εφυγεν] etc tyy een [y] poy 
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[οπου εχει EXEL tonov NTOLLACLLEVOV | 
[απο tov v ἵνα εκει] τρεφῳ[ειν αυ] 
[την ημερας ,ack και εγενε 12:7 
[το π]ολεμος εν τω ουρανω o pya 
[ηλ] και οι αγΎελοι αυτου πολεµη 
5 CAL META TOV δρακοντος και o δρα 
κῶν επολεµηεεν και οι αγΎελοι αὐ 
του και ουκ ιεχυσαν οὐδε τοπος αυ 12:8 
των ευρεθή εν τω ουρανω και € 12:9 
βληθη ο δρακων ο opec o µεγας 
10 οχαλουμενος διαβολος και cata 
νας ο πλανων τήν οικουµενην 
ολην εβλήθη εις την γην και 
οι αγΎελοι peT αυτου εβληθηςα 
χαι ἠκουςα φωνὴν µεγαλην εν 1210 
15 τω οὐρανω λεγουςαν APTI eye 
VETO ἡ εωτήρια και y δυναµις 
και η βαειλεια του θυ ημων και [η] 
εωτηρια του Xu αυτου οτι EBAY 
θη ο κατήγορος των ἁδελφων η 
20 μων ο χατήγορων αυτους ενω[πι] 
ον του θυ ημων ημερας κα[ινυ] 
κτος xat αυτοι ενικηςαν αυτ[ον] 12:11 
δια το αιµα του αρνιου και δ[ια] 
λογον τής µαρτυριας α[υτων] 
25 και oux yyanncav τή[ν ψυχην] 
αυτων αθρι θᾳνα[του δια τουτο] 1212 


Folio 5v> 


[ευφραινεςθε οι ουρανοι xar οι εν] 
[αυτοις εκήνουντες OVAL τή γη xar tn] 
Qaraccy οτι κα[τεβη o διαβολος προς] 
υμας εχων θυµον µεγαν [ειδως] 
οτι ολιγον καιρον εχει και οτε ει[δεν] 12:13 
o δράκων οτι εβληθη εις την γγν 
5. απήλθεν εκδιωξαι την γυναικαν 
"τις ετεκεν τον αρρενα και εδοθή 1214 
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τη γυναικι δυο πτερυγας του QE 
του του µεγαλου ἵνα NETTE εις 
τήν ερήµον εις τον τοπον αυτής 
οπου τρεφεται EXEL καιρον και και 
ρου xot ηµισου καιρου απο προζω 
που του οφεως και εβαλεν o opic a 
πο του «τοµατος αυτου οπιεω της 
γυναικος ὕδωρ ως ποταμον ἵνα 
αυτήν ποταμοφορήτον ποιήση 

και εβοήθηςεν η yy την] ‘y vvar και 
Yyvot£ev το ετοµα τής xot KATETI 
[ε]ν τον ποταμον ov εβαλεν ο δρα 
κων απο του ετοµατος αυτου 

και ωργιςθη ο δρακων τή γυναι 
[κι] και απήλθεν ποιηεαι πολεμο 
[μ]ετα των λοιπων του επερµα 
[τος] αυτής των τηρούντων τας 
[εντο]λας του Ov και εχοντων 

[την μ]αρτυριαν w και ecco 

[επι τή]ν αμμον της θαλαςσής 
[και ειδον] ex tn [c] θαλαεεής θηρι 
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[ον αναβαινον εχον κερατα ι και χε] 
[φαλας C και επι των κεράτων αυτου] 
[t διαδήματα και επι τας κεφαλαε] 
[αυτ]ου ονομα βλαεφηµειας και 

[το θ]ηριον o εἰδον οµοιον παρδαλει 
[και] οι ποδες αυτου ως αρχου και TO 
ÇTOUA αυτου ως ετοµα λεοντος και 
ἔδωκεν αυτω o δρακων την δυναμιν 
αυτου και τον θρονον αυτου και εξου 
ειαν µεγαλην και μιαν EX των KE 
φαλων αυτου ως εεφαγµενην εἰς 
θανατον και η πληγή του θανατου 
αυτου εθ[[α |εραπευθη και εθαυµα 
çon ολη η γή οπιεω του θηριου και 
προσεκυνήςεν τω δρακοντι οτι 
ἔδωκεν την εξουειαν τω θήριω 
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XAL TIC δυναται πολεµηεαι µε 

q avtov και εδο[η α]θη αυτω ετοµα λα 
λουν τα μεγαλα και βλαεφηµιας 
και £800) αυτω εξουεια ποιήσαι 
μήνας μβ και η[λ]νοιξεν το ετοµα 
αυτου βλασφηµμηται προς τον ὂν 
βλασφημηεαι το ονοµα αυτου κα[ι] 
την σκηνήν αυτου εν τω oupa 

γω και ἔδοθη αυτω εξουεια επι [πα] 
αν φυλην και γλωςςαν xar εθγ[ος] 
[κ]αι προςκυνήςουειν αυτον [παν] 
τες οι κατοικουντες επι Finc] 

[γ]ης ων ov γεγραπται τα ο[νομα] 


[τ]α αυτων εν τη βιβλῳ [της] 
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[ζωης του αρνιου του εεφαγµενου απο] 
[καταβολής κοεµου ει τις εχει ους a] 
χονζατω εἰ τις [εις] αιχ[µαλωειαν v] 
παγει EL TIC εν µαχαιρη απ[οκτενει] 
δει αυτον εν µαχαιρη αποκτ[ανθη] 
ναι WOE εςτιν η υπομονη και [η πι] 
ετις των αγιων και εἰδον αλλο €» 
ριον αναβαινων εκ τής γης και ει 

χεν κερατα B οµοιω αρνιω xat λα 
λει ως δρακων και την εξουειαν 

του πρωτου θηριου παταν ποιει E 
γωπιον αυτου και ποιει τήν YNV 
χαιτους εν αυτή κατοικουντας ἵ 

να προεχυνηεουειν το θηριον το 
πρωτον ov εθεραπευθη ἡ πληγή 

του θανατου αυτου και ποιει «ημει 

a µεγαλα ἵνα και πυρ ποιηςη € 

X TOV ουρανου καταβηναι επι TN 
γην ενωπιον των ανθρωπων 

και πλανα τους κατοικουντας 

επι της γης δια τα σηµεία α ESO 

θη auTw ποιήςαι ενωπιον του θη 
ριου λεγων τοις κατοικουειν επι της 
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13:13 


13:14 
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25 


γής Tomcat ‘e’ixova τω θήριῳ 

ος εχει τήν πληγην της µαχα[ι] 

enc και ζηςας και εδοθή αυτω δου 
[va], πνα τη εικονιτου πο[ι]η[εαι ο] 
[cot ε]αν µη προς[ψ [κυνηεωειν τ[η ει] 
[κονι] του θηριο[α]υ αποκτανθ[ωειν] 
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[και now παντας τους µεικρους] 
[καιτους µεγαλους και τους] 
[πλουειους και τους πτωχους και] 


[αυτ]ῳγ της δεξιας η επι των µετωπω 
[αυτ]ων και ἵνα µη τις δυνηται αγορα 
COLL η πωληεαι ει µη ο εχων το χαραγµα 
Y το ονοµα του θήριου y) τον αριθµον 
του ονοµατος αυτου WOE η COPIA εστιν 
ο εχων ουν ψηφισατω τον αριθµον του 
θηριου αριθµος γαρ ανθρωπου εστιν 
εστιν δε χξε και ειδον και ειδου αρ 
νιον ECTWC επι το ορος σειων και µε 
ταυτου pu8 χειλιαδες εχουσαι TO ovo 
μα αυτου και το ονομα του TPC αυτου 
γεγραμμενον ext TWV µετωπων 
αυτων KOLL ηχουσα φωνην ως EX του 
οὐρανοῦ ὡς φωνην ὕδατων πολλω 

και ως ovy βροντης µεγαλης και 
φωνην yxouco ως φωνην κιθαρ[ω] 
δων κιθαριζοντων εν ταις κιθα[ραιε] 
αυτων και αδ[ω]ουειν ωδην καιν[ην] 
ενωπιον του θρονου και ενωπι[ον] 
[τ]ων ὃ ζωων και των πρεε[βυτε] 

ρων και ovdetc εδυνατο μαθε[ιν] 

την ωδην ει µη αι PHO χει[λιαδεε] 

οι NYOPACMEVOL απο τής γη[ς ουτοι ει] 
ειν οι μή META γυναικω[ν euo] 
λυνθηςαν παρθενοι γαρ [ecw] 


[τους ελευθερους κ]αι [δου]λο[υς ἵνα δω] 
[ειν αυτ]οις χαραγμα[τα ] επι τής χειρος 
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Folio 7v4 


[ουτοι ot αχολουθουντες τω αρνιω] 
[οπου αν ὑπαγη οὗτοι ηγορα] 
cOycav απο των [α]νθρῳ[πων a] 

π αρχής τω θω και τω αρνι[ω και εν] 
τω ετοµατι αυτων ουχ ευρεθῃ [peu] 
δος αμωμοι γαρ giç και εἰδον [αγ] 
γελον πετομενον εν µεεουρᾷνη 

ματι εχοντα ευαγΎελιον αιωνιον 
ευαγΎελιςασθαι επι τους καθηµε 
VOUC επι THC γης και επι παν εθνος 
Xo φυλων και γλωσεων και λαον 
λεγοντα εν φωνη μεγαλη φοβγθη 

τε τον Ov και δοξασατε αυτον oča 
οτι NADEV η ωρα της xpiceoc αυτου 
και προζσκυνηςατε τω ποιηεαντι τον 
ουρανον και THY γην και την θαλας 
cav και πήγας υδατων και αλλος B 
ἠκολούθει λεγων επεςεν επεςεν 
βαβυλων η μεγαλη εκ του οινου του 
[θ]υμου της πορνειας αυτής πεπτω 
xav παντα τα εθνη και αλλος αγΎελος 
[τ]ριτος ηκολουθηςεν αυτοις λεγων 
[εν] φωνη μεγαλη El TIC προκυνει το 
[θ]ήριον και την εικονα αυτου χαι 
[λα]μβανει χαραγµα επι του µε 
[τω]που αυτου y επι τής χειρο[ε] 
[αυτου] και αυτος πιεται EX του 
[οινου το]υ θυµου του θυ [μ]τ΄ου κε 


Folio 8r^ 
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κερασµενου αχρατου εν τω ποτηριω] 
τής οργής αυτου και βαςανισθηςεται] 


αγιων] και ενωπιον του αρνιου και o κα 


[ 
[ 
[ev πυ]ρι και [θε]ιω ενῳπιον [ay] yeX [ov] 
[ 
[πνος] του βαεανιεµου αυτων ELC αιωνας 


αι[ω]νων αναβαινει xar ουκ εχουειν a 
ναπαυςιν ημερας και νυκτος ot προς 
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κυνουντ[α [ες το θήριον και τήν εικονα 
αυτου και EL τις λαμβανει το χαραγµα 
του ονοµατος αυτου WOE εςτιν ἡ V 
ποµονή των αγιων οι τήρουντες τας 
εντολας του Ov και τήν πιετιν to και 
Y|xouca φωνής EX του ούρανου λεγου 
σης γραψον µακαριοι ot νεκροι εν xw 
αποθνήεκοντες απ αρτιλεγειτο TVA 
οτι αναπαήεονται EX των κοπων 
αυτων τα γαρ εργα αυτων ακολουθει 
μετ αυτων και εἶδον και εἰδου VEE 
Ay λευκή και o επι την νεφελην κα 
θηµενος οµοιον viw ανθρωπου € 
χοντα επι της κεφαλής αυτου CTE 
φανον Xpucouy xat εν τή χειρι αὐ 

του δραπανον οξυ και ἄλλος ay 

γελος ε[ζ]ξηλθεν εκ του ναου α[να] 
κραζων φωνη μεγαλη τω κα[θη] 
µενω επι τής νεφελης πεμ[π]ψ[ον το] 
δραπανον cov xat Ogptcoy o[tt ε] 
ἔηλθεν o θεριεµος οτι ε[ξηρανθη] 
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[o Gepicuoc τής γης και εβαλεν o καθηµενος επι THC] 
[νε]φελ[η]ς το δραπαν[ον αυτου επι την γην] 
και εθεριςθῃ ἡ yn και α[λ]λος αγΎ[ελος εξηλ] 
θεν εκ του ναου αυτου εν τω ουρα[νω εχων] 
και αυτος δραπανον οξυ και αλλος α[γγελος] 
εκ του θυειαςτηριου εχων εξουειᾷν € 

πι TOV πυρος και εφωνηςεν κραυη µε 

YAAN τω εχοντι το δραπανον το οξυ λεγων 
πεμψον cov το δραπανον το οξυ χαι τρυ 

γηςον τους βοτρυας τής αµπελου τής 

γής οτι ηχµασαν αι εταφυλαι αυτής 

και εβαλεν o αγΎελος το δραπανον αυτου 

επι την γην και ετρυγηςεν την αμπελο 

τής γης και εβαλεν εις τήν λήνον του θυ 

μου του θυ του μεγαλου xat eror η 

ληνος εξωθεν της πολεως χαι εξηλθε 
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αιμα EX τής λήνου µεχρι των χαλινω 
των ἵππων απο εταδιων χειλιων εξα 
κοειων και εἰδον αλλο «ἡµειον εν τω ου 
pave µεγα και θαυμαςτον αγΎελους 
[ε]πτα εχοντας πληγας ζτας εεχα 
[τ]ας οτι ετελεςθη εν αυταις ο θυµος 
[το]υ θυ και ειδον we θαλακταν ὕελινην 
[με]μιγμενην πυρι xot τους νεικων 
[τα]ς εκ του θηριου και THC εικονος 
[αυτου] xat εκ του αριθµου του ονομα 
[τος αυτο]υ εετωτας επι την θαλας 
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[cav την ὕελινην µεμιγµενην πυρι και] 
[τους νεικωντας εκ του θήριου και της] 
[εικονος αυτου xat ex του αριθµου του] 
[ονοματος α]υτου ε[ςτ]ωτας [επι την θαλας] 
[cov τήν ὕ]ελινην εχοντας κιθαρα[ς tov θ]υ 
[και] αδωειν την ωδην pw'v'cewe του δου 
ov του θυ και τήν cv του αρνιου λε 
γοντες μεγαλα και θαυµαςτα τα εργα cov 
KE ο OC o παντοκρατωρ δικαιαι και GAY 
θειναι αι οδοι cov o βασιλευς των αιώνων 
τις ce ου ux) φοβηθη χε και δοξιςει το ovo 
μα COV οτι μονος et οτι παντα τα EVN v| 
ξουειν και προεκυνηςουειν ενωπιον 

COV οτι τα δικαιωματα σου εφανερωθη 
xar µετα ταυτα εἶδον και ἠνοιγη o ναος 
της εκήνής του µαρτυριου εν τω ουράνω 
και εξήλθον οι C αγΎελοι εχοντες τας C 
πληγας εκ TOV ναου ενδεδυµενοι At 

vouv καθαρον λαμπρον xat περιεεζω 
μενοι περι τα ετηθη ζωνας χρυςας 

και εκ των ὃ εδωκαν τοις ζαγΎελοι[ε] 
ζφιαλας χρυςας γεµουςας του θυµ[ου] 
του θυ του ζωντος εις τους αιωνας τ[ων] 
αιώνων και εγεµιεθη o ναος Ex TOV [κα] 
πνου ex τής δοξης του bv και efx της] 
δυναµεως αυτου και ουδε[ις εδυ] 
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νατο ειζελθειν εις τον ναο[ν αχρι] 
τελεεθωειν αι C πληγαι [των C] 
αγΎελων και nxovca [µεγαλης] 
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[φωνής εκ Tov ναου λεγουσης τοις C] 


[αγΎελοις υπαγετε xou εκχεετε τας C] 


[φιαλας tov θυ]μου τ[ου θ]υ χα[ιαπήλθεν o] 


πρωτος και εξεχεην την φια[λην αυ] 
του εις τήν γην και εγενετο ελ[ κος πο] 
γηρον xar xaxov επι τους ανθρωπου/[ε] 
τους εχοντας το χαραγµα του θηριου και 
τους προςκυνουντας τη εικ[γ]ονι αυτου 
και ο B ε[χ]ξεχεεν την φιαλήν αυτου εις 
την θαλαεςαν και εγενετο αιμα ως 

vex pou και naca ψυχή ζωςα απεθα 

νον εν TH θαλαςοη και o y ε[χ]ξεχεεν την 
φιάλην αυτου επι τους ποταµους και 
επι τας πήγας των υδατων και E 
γενοντο αιμα και ηκουςα του αγΎελου 
των υδάτων λεγοντος δικαιος ει ο WV 
και ος NV και οειος οτι TAUTA εκρινας 

οτι αιµα αγιων και προφητων εξε 

χεαν και αιμα αυτοις ἔδωκας πι 

[ε]ιν αξιοι ειειν και nxouce του θυεια 
[ε]τήριου λεγοντος ναι χε o 6c o παν 
[τ]οκρατωρ αλήθιναι και δικαιαι 

[αι] χριεις cov xat o ὃ ε[χ]ξεχεεν την 
[φ]ιαλην αυτου επι τον Ίλιον και 
[εδο]θή καυµατιςαι τους ανθρωπους 

[εν πυ]ρι και εκαυµατιςθηςαν ot 
[ανθρω]ποι καυµα µεγα και εβλα 


Folio 10r> 


COHUNCAV το ονοµα του θυ του εχοντος] 

την εξουειαν επι τας πληγας ταυτας και] 
ου µετενοήσαν δουναι αυτω δοξαν] 

και o € εξε]χεεν τ[ην] qi [vv] αὐ[του επι] 


[ 
[ 
[ 
[ 


16:1 


16:2 


16:3 


16:4 


16:5 


16:6 


16:7 


16:8 


16:9 


16:10 


APPENDIX B 


TRANSCRIPTION 


10 


15 


20 


25 


[tov θρονο]ν του θήριου xot εγενετο y βα[ει] 
[λε]ια αυτου εεχωτωµενην χαι giua 
CWVTO τας γλωεσας αυτων EX του πο 

νου xat εβλαεφηµΓηκα | ovv τον 6v του ου 
ρανου EX των πονων αυτων και EX τω 
ελκων αυτων και ου µετενοήςαν € 

X των εργων αυτων και o C εξεχεεν 

τήν φιαλήν αυτου επι τον ποταμον 

τον µεγαν τον ευφρατην και εξηρανθη 
το ὕδωρ αυτου ἵνα ετοιµαςθη ἡ οδος 

των βαείλεων των απο ανατολής NAL 

ου και εἶδον EX του ςτοµατος του δρακον 
τος και EX του ετοµατος του θηριου και 
EX TOV CTOMATOC του ψευδοπροφητου 
Tva τρια ακαθαρτα weet βατραχους ει 
ειν γαρ TVA δαιµονιων ποιουντα ζσημει 

a εκπορευεςθαι επιτους βαείλεις της 
οικούυµενης ολής «υναγαγειν αυ[τ] 

τους ELC πολεμον τής µεγαλης ηµ[ε] 

ρας του θυ του παντοχρατορος ᾿εἼδ[ου] 
ερχοµαι ως κλεπτης µακαριος [ο] 
γρήγορων και τήρων τα ἵματι[α αυ] 

του ἵνα μη γυµνος περιπατ[η και] 
βλεπουειν την ασχημοςυνγ[ν αυτου] 


Folio 10v4 


10 


και ευνήγαγεν αυτους εις τον τοπον τον] 
καλουμενον εβραιστι αρµαγεδων και] 

o ζεξεχεεν την] φ[ιαλη]ν α[υτου επι tov] 
αε]ρᾷ και εἔηλθεν φωνη μεγ[αλη εκ του] 
γαου απο του θρονου λεγουσα [γεγονεν] 
και εγενοντο αετραπαι και βρονται και 
φωναι [ς]και «ειεµος εγενετο µεγας οι 

ος οὐκ εγενετο αφ ου ανθρωπος eye 

VOVTO επι τής γής τήλικουτος cet 

CHOC ούτως µεγας και εγενετο ἡ πο 

Alc Y µεγαλή εις τρια µερή και αι πο 

Atc αι των εθνων επεταν και Borgo 

[ρ ᾗλων ἡ µεγαλη εµνηεθη ενωπιον 


= m Γι πι 


16:1 


1632 


1633 


1634 


1635 


16:16 
16:17 


16:18 


16:19 


263 


264 


15 


20 


25 


tov θυ δουναι αυτή το ποτήριον του οι 
vou του θυµου τής οργής αυτου και 
TACA νήεος εφυγεν και ορή ουχ ευρε 
θη και χάλαζα μεγαλη ως ταλαντιαια 
καταβαινει EX του ουρανου επι τους 
ανθρωπους xot εβλασφηµμηεᾶν ot αν 
θρωποι τον ὂν ex της πλήγης τής χα 
λαζης οτι μεγαλη ect η πληγη αυ 
της εφοδρα και ἠλθεν εις ex των C 
[α]γΎελων των εχοντων τας ζ φιαλας 
α]ι ελαληςεν MET εµου λεγων δευρο 
δειξ]ῳ cot το κριμα τής πορνης της 
μεγα]λης της καθηµενης επι Vda 
των των πολ]λων μεθ ης επορ[νευ] 


[κ 
[ 
[ 
[ 


16:20 


16:21 


17:1 


17:2 


APPENDIX B 


APPENDIX C 


Supplementary Codicological Data 


TABLE 1 Extant leaves 


Leaf Breadth x Height (cm) 


fia 12.7 X 20.5 
{2 12.8 x 20.3 
f.3 12.8 x20 

{4 13 x 20.4 
Ε5 12.7 x 20.3 
{6 11.8 x 20.2 
{5 12.9 x 20.2 
£8 12.9 x 19.8 
f.9 13 x 19.6 
Γιο 13 x 18.9 


TABLE 2 Left and right margins 


Leaf Margins (cm) 
Left Right 
fin 0.8-1.2 1.4-1.8 


fivo 1.7-1.8 0.8-1.4 
far) 1.6-1.8 1.4-1.7 


[2ν-» 1.8-2.0 0.8-1.5 
Εατ{ 1.2-1.7 1.2-1.0 
favo 1.9-2.3 0.8-1.9 
{419 1.4-1.7 1.0-1.5 
f.4v> 1.6-1.8 0.8-2 

f.5r4 1.2-1.5 1.2-1.0 
Γον» 1.5-1.8 12-21 


Ε6τ-» 1.5-1.7 1.5-1.8 
f.6v4 1.7-2.2 0.5-1.3 
f.7r> 1.5-1.7 1.5-2 

£7v 1.8-2.1 0.8-1.7 
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TABLE 2 Left and right margins (cont.) 


Leaf Margins (cm) 
Left Right 
Ε8τ-» 1.2-1.4 1-2 


£.8vl 1.7-1.9 1-144 
f.gr> 1.2-1.4 1.6-2 
f.9vi 1.7-1.9 0.7-1.3 
fior» 13-17 1.4-1.9 
flow 1.6-1.8 1.4—2.2 


TABLE 3 Height of the written area (cm) 


APPENDIX C 


Leaf Missing Average letter Average line 


Present height 


Original height 


lines height spacing of written area of written area 
(a) (b) (c) (d) (x) 

fari 2 0.37 0.35 17.9 19.3 
fiv 2 0.37 0.35 17.9 19.3 
fart 1 0.37 0.3 18.6 19.3 
f2vo 2 0.37 0.35 17.7 19.1 
fari 4 0.37 0.3 17.1 19.8 
favo 2 0.37 0.5 17.3 19 

fiqrd 2 0.37 0.35 17.7 19.1 
f.4v> 2 0.37 0.35 17.6 19 

f.5r4 2 0.37 0.25 17.5 18.9 
f5vo 2 0.37 0.35 17.8 19.2 
f.6r> 3 0.37 0.25 17.3 19.2 
f.6v4 2 0.37 0.25 18.2 19.4 
f.7r> 4 0.37 0.3 19.2 21.9 
£7v 2 0.37 0.3 19.7 21 

f.8r> 2 0.37 0.3 17.4 18.7 
f.8v} 1 0.37 0.35 18 18.7 
f.gr> 3 0.37 0.3 18 20 

Εον{ 2 0.37 0.4 17.9 19.4 
fuor> 3 0.37 0.4 17.1 19.4 
fowl 3 0.37 0.35 17.2 19.4 
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Text layout and character density 
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Leaf Written area Line spacing Lines Characters Characters 
(cm) (cm) per page per page per line 
Extant Total Range Average 
fin 10.5 X 19.3 0.35 25 27? 712? 23-8 26 
fiv 10.2 X 19.3 0.35 25 27 724 22-32 27 
fart 9.8 x 19.3 0.3 26 27 730 24-30 27 
f2vo 10.2 X 19.1 0.35 24 26 704 22-32 27 
figrt 10.4 x 19.8 0.3 25 29 742 22-32 27 
f.3v> 10.1 X 19 0.5 21 23 517 20-5 22 
fiqrt 10.6 x 19.1 0.35 25 26 711 23-31 28 
f4vo 10.6 x 19 0.35 24 25 636 21-9 25 
f.5r4 10.3 x 18.9 0.25 26 27 650 22-7 24 
fi5v> 10.4 X 19.2 0.35 27 29 732 22-9 25 
f.6r> 8.8 x 19.2 0.25 27 30 756 22-9 26 
Ε6ν{ 9.6 x 19.4 0.25 27 29 738 22-30 25 
fi7r> 9.9 x 21.9 0.3 27 30 801 22-30 27 
f7v 10.3 x 21 0.3 26 28 723 21-9 26 
f8ro 10.7 x 18.7 0.3 26 28 761 22-31 27 
f.8v4 10.2 x 18.7 0.35 26 27 803 25-34 29 
figr> 10.2 x 20 0.3 26 29 814 23-33 28 
Εονἑ 10.6 x 19.4 0.4 25 27 744 24-32 27 
fioro 10.3 X 19.4 0.4 25 28 792 25-32 27 
f1ovi 10 X 19.4 0.35 25 27 752 24-32 26 
TABLE 5 Nomina sacra in p^? 


Nomen sacrum Occurrences 


Characters reduced 


c 
xc 


ις 
χε 
πνα 
πηρ 
αθν 


ο Fob YN COW 
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TABLE 5 Nomina sacra in PY (cont.) 


Nomen sacrum Occurrences Characters reduced 


εετρω 1 4 
Total 55 147 


TABLE 6 Numerical abbreviations in PY 


Numeral Occurrences Characters reduced 


β 4 10 
γ 4 18 
δ 4 28 
ε 1 4 
c 3 11 
C 19 82 
b. 3 9 
ιβ 2 5 
xò 1 12 
up 2 32 
ρμὸ 2 46 
χξε 1 16 
ace 2 40 
Total 48 313 


TABLE 7: Expected Nomina sacra in Rev 1:1-9:9 


Nomen sacrum Occurrences Characters reduced 


δε 81 56 
κε 4 15 
1c 5 15 
Xe. 3 15 
πνα 13 52 
πηρ 4 11 


Total 60 164 
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TABLE 8 Expected numerical abbreviations in Rev 
1:1-9:9 


Numeral Occurrences Characters reduced 


δ 12 81 
E 1 4 
c 1 1 
C 27 81 
x8 4 48 
eua 1 23 
Total 46 238 


TABLE 9 Expected Nomina sacra in Rev 17:2--22:21 


Nomen sacrum Occurrences Characters reduced 


θε 32 60 
κε 11 43 
τς 7 22 
χε 2 10 
πνα 6 27 
Total 58 162 


TABLE 10 Expected numerical abbreviations in Rev 
17:2-22:21 


Numeral Occurrences Characters reduced 


δ 2 13 
E 1 4 
e 9 27 
xà 1 12 
eua 1 23 


Total 14 79 


APPENDIX D 


Corrections 

Reference Correction Classification! 
9:1 ({119 1.6) εχ[ο]ει NONS 
934 (far 112) [e] ο εχων ΟΜ 

9:20 ({1ν- 116) χαλκεα SUB 

10:4 (5214 1.12) αι ζ βρονται OM 

10:6 (f.2r4 1.20) [61 χρονος ΟΜ 

11:2 (f.2v> 1.23) µηνας [c] μβ SUB 

11:6 (figry 111) πας[α]η NONS 
117 (1.914 112) αυ[τῳ ] | vov WORD-DIV 
1110 (f.3v> 1.4) [αυ τους SUB 

113 (f3v> 1.21) [ζ] χείλιαδες ζ TRANS 
1117 (Ε4τ{ 115) o [θ]κε OM 

11:18 (Ε419 120) ^ geug[v]'o'vc NONS 
12:4 (f.4v>113) — «[e] ων ORTH 
12:16 (fi5v> 116) την] Ὕ΄υναικι NONS 
13:3 (Ε6τ- 110) εθ[α |εραπευθη ORTH 
13:5 (f.6r> 1.15) εδο[η α]θη NONS 
13:6 (£.6r^ 1.18) γ[λ]νοιξεν NONS 
1314(f6vkl22) ε΄Ίκονα ORTH 
19158 (f6v 1.26) προς[ψ]κυνηεωεν NONS 
13155 (f.6v4 1.27) θηριο[α]υ NONS 
13:16 (f.7r> 1.2) χαραγµα[τα] SUB 

14:3 (f.7r> 120) αὃ [ω] ουειν ORTH 
1430 (f.7v) 126) του θυ [u] Tov NONS 
14:11 (f.8r 1.6) προε|κυνουντῇα]ες ORTH 
14158 (f.8r> 122) ε[ζ]ξηλθεν NONS 
14150 (f.8r> 124) πεμ[π]ψ[ον] SUB/DUB 
15:3 (f.gr> 1.3) pe v'cewe SUB 

16:2 (f.gv4 1.6) εικ[γ]ονι NONS 


1 The sigla utilised are: ORTH(ography), NONS(ense), OM(ission), ADD(ition), SUB(stitution), 


TRANS(position), WORD-DIV(ision), and DUB(ious). 
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CORRECTIONS 


Reference Correction Classification 
16:3 (£9v4 L7) ε[χ]ξεχεεν NONS 

16:4 (f.gv 1.10) ε[χ]ξεχεεν NONS 

16:8 (Γον! 1.21) ε[χ]ξεχεεν NONS 

16:11 (faor> 15)  εβλασφημ[ητα] ουν SUB 

16:14 (faor>lig) αυ[τ]|τους WORD-DIV 


1615 (faor>lig) ᾿εἼδ[ου] ORTH 
1618 (faowl 15) φωναι [c] OM 
16:19 (fiovl lu) βαβυ|{ρ]λων ORTH 


APPENDIX E 


Singular Readings 


Reference Exemplar pe? Classification! 

930 (Ε1τἑ 11) κεντρα [κε]νδρα ORTH 

9:1a (far 1.5) αβαδδων βαττων ORTH 

gub (Ε1τ{ 1.6) εχει εχ[ο]ει NONS 

914a (far 112) ο - OM 

914b (firklli4-15) τω ποταµω τω µεγαλω του ποταµου | του SUB 
ευφρατη μεγαλου ευφρατου 

917 (fart 1.23) και τους α[υτους] DUB 

g:18a (Ε1ν-» 1.3) τουτων - ΟΜ 

938b (fiv 1.6) αυτων - OM 

9:19 (Ειν- 11.6—7) n γαρ εξουεια ην γαρ η | εξουεια SUB 

9:20 (favo 1.15) xat TA ειδωλα - GEN (OM) 

9:21 (£1v5 1.22) ουτε EX των - GEN (OM) 
κλεμματων αυτων 

10:38 (1.219 1.6) μυκαται μυχαται ORTH 

10:3b (£.2r4 1.7) ζ/επτα - OM 

10:4a (1.219 11.8—9) και οσα ελαληεαν και nxovca oca ADD 

ελαλη|ςαν 

10:42 (1.219 1.9) ζ/επτα - OM 

10:4¢ {1.219 11.9210) γραφειν αυτα γρα|φειν ΑΡΡ 

10:6 (Ε2τ{ 1.20) χρονος ουχετι - OM 

10:8 (£2r4 1.26) n - OM 

10:11 (Ε2ν-» 115) βαειλευειν βαειλευεις NONS 

ua (Ε2ν-» 1.16) χαλαμος οµοιος [κ]αλαμονος NONS 

112a (f.2v> lag) την αὐλήν - OM 

112b (Γαν-» 1.23) μβ [c Tu SUB 

11:6 (£3r4 111) πας] TACA NONS 

117a (f.3r4 119) TEAECWCIV τελωειν SUB 

117b (Ε3τ 1.13) - TOTE GEN (ADD) 


1 The sigla utilised are: ORTH(ography), NONS(ense), OM(ission), ADD(ition), SUB(stitution), 
TRANS(position), WORD-DIV(ision), GEN(etic), and DUB(ious). 
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Reference Exemplar p^ Classification 
120 (f.3v— 1.4) οιβ οι iB SUB 
nai (f.3v> 1.6) xot = OM 
1128 (f.3v— 1.15) εθεωρηήςαν εµετρηζαν SUB 
1120 (f.3v> 136) οι εχθροι .. £X6pot DUB 
uaga (f.3v> 1.16) εκεινη αυτη SUB 
1190 (f.3v> 1.21) χιλιαδες ζ [ζ] χιλιαδες TRANS 
11:16 (Ε4τ! 1.9) επι τους θρονους - ΟΜ 
αυτων 
1178 (f.4r} 112) χε - OM 
117b (f.4r 1.12) o c o 0c o θε ADD 
n37c (Ε4τ{ 114) μεγαλην pevoucay SUB 
138 ({.419 1.20) puxpouc peucg[ v] o vc NONS 
12:28 (4v 1.7) εχουςα εχουζαν ORTH 
12:2b (£.4v 117-8) κραζει κρα]δει ORTH 
12:4 (f.4v> 113) των τ[ο] wv ORTH 
12:9 (1519 1.9) ο αρχαιος - OM 
12:10 (11519 118) εξουεια compta SUB 
123118 (1.519 1.23) δια τον λογον δ[ια] | Xoyov DUB 
12:ub (Επτ! 1.26) opt apt NONS 
121198 (f.5v> 1.5) εδιωξεν απήλθεν εκδιωξαι SUB 
12:13b (Ε5ν-» 1.5) γυναικα γυναικαν SUB 
12:14 (f.5v> 1.7) πτερυγες πτερυγας ORTH 
12:16a (f.5v> 116) την γυναικι την] Ὑ΄υναικι NONS 
12:16b ([5ν-» 1.17) αυτης της NONS 
13:3 (£6r 1.10) εθεραπευθη εθ[α]εραπευθη ORTH 
13:4 (f.6r> 111334) XAL προζεκυνη(καντω — — OM 
θήριω λεγοντες τις 
opotoc τω θηριω 
13:5 (Ε6τ- 1.15) εδοθη auTw εδο[η α]θη αυτω NONS 
13:6a (f.6r> 118) nvotgev η[λ]νοιξεν NONS 
13:6b (Ε6τ- 1.19) εις βλαςφημιας/εις βλασφημηςαι SUB 
βλαεφηµιαν 
18:66 (161 [].21-2) τους εν τω ουράνω εν τω ουρα/νω SUB 
εχήνουντας 
13118 (Ε6ν! 1.7) opora οµοιω NONS 
13110 (Ε6ν! 117-8) ελαλει λα|λει SUB 
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(cont.) 
Reference Exemplar p^ Classification 
13:14 (f.6v4 1.24) εζηςεν ζηςας SUB 
13158 (f.6v4 1.25) του θήριου ινα και του πο[ι]γ[ςαι] DUB 
λαλήςη vj εικων του 
θηριου και romen 
13150 (Ε6ν! 1.26) προεκυνηεωειν προς[ψ ]κυνησωςιν NONS 
1315c (Ε6ν! 1.27) θήριου θηριο[α]υ NONS 
13:18 (Εγτ- 1.10) xat ο αριθµος αυτου εστιν δε SUB 
εστιν 
14:28 (f.7r> 115) εκ ως EX ADD 
14:3 (f.7r> 1.20) αδουειν αδ[ω]ουειν ORTH 
14:4 (f.7r> 11.26--7) μετα γυναικων ουκ μη peta γυναικω[ν SUB 
εµολυνθηεαν εµο]|λυνθηζαν 
14:7 (Εγν! 111) δοτε αυτω δοξαν δοξασατε αυτον δοξα SUB 
14:8 (£7v4 136) ἠκολουθηςεν ἠκολούθει SUB 
14:9 (Εγν! 1.21) προςκυνει προκυνει ORTH 
14:10 (Εγν! 1.26) του θυµου Tov θυτου του θυµου του θυ NONS 
[μ]τ΄ου 
14:1 (f.8r 11.5-6) προεκυνουντες προε|κυνουντ[α]ες ORTH 
14:12 (f.8r> 11.8--9) woe η υπομονή των ωδεεστιν η υπομονη — TRANS 
αγιων εςτιν των αγιων 
14158 (f.8r- 1.22) ety dev ε[ζ]ξηλθεν NONS 
14:15b (f.8r> IL22-3) κράζων α[να]/]κραζων SUB 
14156 (f.8r> 1.24) πεμψον πεμ[π]ψ[ον] DUB 
1435d (£.8r^ 1.25) δρεπανον δραπανον ORTH 
14156 (f£.8r- ll.25-6) οτι εξηρανθη o οθεριεµος οτι DUB 
θερισµος τής γης ε[ξηρανθη] 
14:16 (£8v4 1.1) δρεπανον δραπαν[ον] ORTH 
14:17 (£.8vV 1.4) δρεπανον δραπανον ORTH 
1438 (£8v1 1.6) κραυγη κραυη ORTH 
14:19 (Εδν} 1.11) δρεπανον δραπανον ORTH 
14:20 (£8v4 1.16) αχρι μεχρι SUB 
15:1 (£8v4 1.21) εν αυταις ετελεςθη ετελεςθη εν αυταις TRANS 
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Reference Exemplar p^ Classification 
15:2 (ff8v1-9r5 μεμιγμενηνπυρι [με]μιγμενηνπυριχαι NONS 
1L1-2) και τους νικωντας τους νεικων|[τα]ς εκ 
εκ του θηριου και του θηριου και τής 
της εικονος αυτου εικονος | [αυτου χ]αι 
και εκ του αριθµου Ex του αριθµου του 
του ονοµατος αυτου ονομαί[τος αυτο]υ 
εετωτας επι την εετωτας επι την 
θαλαεςαν την υελινην θαλαε|[ςαν ὕελινην 
μεμιγμενην πυρι και 
τους νεικωντας εκ 
του θηριου και τής 
εικονος αυτου και 
EX του αριθµου του 
ονοµατος α]υτου 
ε[ετ]ωτας [επι την 
θαλαε|ςαν την ὕ]ελινην 
15:3 (£9r 1.3) adouctv ἄδωειν ORTH 
15:4a (f.9r> 18) δοξαςει δοξιςει NONS 
15:40 (f.gr> 1.9) octoc - OM 
15:4€ (f.gr> 1.11) εφανερωθηεαν εφανερωθη SUB 
15:6 (f.9r> 111617) περιεζωεµενοι περιεςζω[μενοι ORTH 
15:7 (f.gr> 118) ζωων - OM 
16:1 (Ε9ν! 11) εις τήν γην = GEN (OM) 
16:24 (Ε9ν! L2) εξεχεεν εξεχεην ORTH 
16:2b (£9v4 1.6) ELKOVL εικ[γ]ονι NONS 
16:3a (Ε9ν! 1.7) εξεχεεν ε[χ]ξεχεεν NONS 
16:3b (£9v4 Il.g—10) απεθανεν απεθα]νον SUB 
16:4 (Γον! 1.10) εξεχεεν ε[χ]ξεχεεν NONS 
16:8 (Γον! 1.21) εξεχεεν ε[χ]ξεχεεν NONS 
16:10 (f.10r- 1.3) ECKOTWMEVY ECKWTW LEVY ORTH 
16:18a (f1ov1 1.5) και βρονται και - ΟΜ 
16180 (f£10v411.6—7) ανθρωπος ανθρωπος εγε[νοντο SUB 
εγενετο/ανθρωποι 
εγενοντο 
16:19a (£10v41l.9—10) αι πολεις των εθνων αιπο]λιςαιτωνεθνων ADD 
16:19b (Γιονἑ 1].1ο--1) βαβυλων βαβυ|[ρ]λων ORTH 
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(cont.) 

Reference Exemplar p^ Classification 
16:20 (Ε1ον{ 1114-15) ευρεθήςαν ευρε|θη SUB 

173 (f10v4 11.24—5) ὑδατων πολλων/των υδα[[των των πολ]λων DUB 


Όδατων των πολλων 


APPENDIX F 


Readings Correlative with Scribal Re-inking 


1. Singular Readings 


Reference Correlative singular reading! Classification” 
9:14a (fir 112) λεγουςαν τω c αγΎελω [s] o εχων OM 
9:18 (fav 1.3) των Y πλήγωγ απεκτανθη OM 
10:4b (1.219 8-9) ελαλη|ςαν αι βρονται OM 
1118ς (Ε4τἠ 1.20) το ονομα cov τους μεικρῇν | ο΄υς NONS 
13:4 (f.6r> 1L13-14) εδωκεν την εξουειαν τω θήριω | και τις OM 
δυναται 
14:7 (£.7v 111) και δοξασατε αυτον δοξα SUB 
14154 (Ε8τ-» Il.21-2) και αλλος αγ|γελος ε[[ζ]ξηλθεν NONS 
14:20 (f.8v4 116) EX τής ληνοῦ µεχρι των χαλινω SUB 
15:4b (f.gr> 1.9) οτι µονος ει οτι παντα τα εθνη OM 
15:46 (f.gr> 1.11) τα δικαιωματα cov εφανερωθη SUB 
15:7 (f.gr> 1.18) και ex των ὃ εδωκαν ΟΜ 
16:20 (Εον! 1.6) προσκυνουντας τη εικ[γ]ονι NONS 
16:48 (£.9v4 1.7) και o B ε[χ]ξεχεεν NONS 
16:10 (for ll.2—3) και εγενετο y βα[ειλε]ια αυτου ORTH 
ECKWTWHEVYV 


The bold type is used to indicate roughly the places where the scribe re-inked his pen; this 


m 


applies to all tables in Appendix F. 
2 The sigla utilised are: ORTH(ography), NONS(ense), OM(ission), ADD(ition), SUB(stitution), 
TRANS(position), WORD-DIV(ision), and DUB(ious); this applies to all tables in Appendix F. 
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Dubious Cases 


APPENDIX F 


Reference Correlative singular reading Classification 
u (f.2v> ll.15-16) και εδοθή μοι | [κ]αλαμονος ΝΟΝς 

117b (£.3r4 1.13) τοτε TO θηριον το αναβαινον ADD 

12138 ([5ν-» 1.5) απήλθεν εκδιωξαι την γυναικαν SUB 

14:4 (Επι: 11.26--7) οι py μετα γυναικω[ν εμο]|λυνθηςαν SUB 

1639b (Ε1ον{ και βαβυ|[ρ]λων η μεγαλη ORTH 
1110-11) 

2. Corrections 

Reference Correlative correction Classification 
9:1 (far 1.6) εχ[ο]ει ονομα NONS 

11:2 (f.2v> 1.23) μήνας [ε]μβ SUB 

1110 (f.3v> 1.4) εβαςανιςαν [αυ Ίτους SUB 

13:3 (f.6r> 1.10) εθ[α [εραπευθη και ORTH 

16:1 (Ε101- 1.5) εβλαεφηµΓηκα] ουν SUB 

Dubious Case 

Reference Correlative correction Classification 
16:15 (Ε1οτ- 1.21) εΊδ[ου] ORTH 
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P.Oxy. XLVII 3325 (LDAB 2751) 176 

P.Oxy. LI 3614 (TM 15349) 56-7 

P.Oxy. LVIII 3917 (TM 27301) 521.155 
Ρ.ΟΧΥ. LXVI 4500. See 0308 

P.Ryl. 111 457. See 52 

PSI V 446 (TM 19292) 52n.155 

P.Tebt. 11 268 (LDAB 767) 43, 47 n. 126, 58 
P.Tebt. 11 340 (TM 20818-19) 43 


176 n.13 
176 n. 13 
176 n.13 
176 n. 13 
176 n.13 
176 n. 13 
176 n. 13 


176 n. 13 
176 n. 13 


52 n. 150 
176 n. 13 
52 n. 150 


SB XV11113305 (TM 14738) 56 


Vat. Aeth. 47 
Vat. Aeth. 68 
Vat. Copt. 15 


128 n. 124 


132 n.143 
165 n. 279 
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1 Old Testament 
Exodus Daniel 
22:4 151 n. 221 T3 165 n. 277 
7:25 81 
Jeremiah 
11:18 164 n. 276 
19:1 164 n. 276 
38:13 164 n. 276 
2 New Testament 
Matthew 1636 163 
313 162 n. 266 1639 108 n. 28 
417 163 21:20 164 n. 276 
915 164 n. 276 23:18 134 
1519 160 n. 258 
16:20 162 n. 266 John 
16:21 163 4:35 156 
16:27 163 8:28 164 n. 276 
22:13 163 10:22 163 
22:21 163 13:27 164 
25:31 164 n. 276 18:34 152 n. 225 
26:16 163 
27:16 163 Acts 
2:23 132 n. 143 
Mark 4:4 140 n. 182 
1:23 134 7:41 159 n. 256 
2:20 164 n. 276 10:48 164 
6:49 134 15:20 159 n. 256 
7:21 160 n. 258 1714. 164 
13:14 164 n. 276 
13:50 162 n. 266 Romans 
2:22 159 n. 256 
Luke 6:21 163 
4:33 134 
5:35 164 n. 276 1Corinthians 
6:42 163 8:4 159 n. 256 
8:28 134 87 159 n. 256 
1:24 164 n. 276 10:8 140 n. 182 
14:10 164 n. 276 10:19 159 n. 256 


14:31 140 n. 182 12:2 159 n. 256 
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1912 
15:28 
15:54 
16:2 


2Corinthians 
616 
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Galatians 
4:8 
4:29 


Colossians 
214 
3:4 


1Thessalonians 
1:9 
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Hebrews 
3:10 
312 
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44 
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216 n. 81 
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209 n. 48 
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205 n. 39, 208 n. 42 
84, 140, 210 n. 49 
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209 n. 45 
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74, 76, 79, 96, 126, 135, 
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209 n. 48, 213-14 

119, 126, 152, 182 

74, 77, 80-1, 96, 98, 100, 
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74, 16, 81, 96, 129-30, 
147, 148 n. 216, 170, 
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126, 204, 210 n. 49 
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74, 76, 81-2, 96, 100, 
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74, 82, 96, 125, 169, 

179 n. 27 

74, 76, 83, 94, 96—7, 133, 
142-3, 159, 186-7, 180, 
201, 204, 219 

201, 204—5 

127 n. 120, 195nn4—5, 
201, 205, 215 n. 72 

39 n. 86, 74-6, 83-4, 
96, 100, 133, 152-3, 189, 
191 

63 n. 207, 74 n. 10, 75, 
126, 127 n. 120, 134, 

195 n. 4 

74 n. 10, 75, 133, 

142 n. 193, 154, 206, 210 
64 n. 212, 74, 77, 84, 96, 
133, 140, 150, 170, 201 
94, 206, 212 
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12:12 
1213 
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191 
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124, 129-30, 145-6, 149, 
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74) 77, 84-5, 96, 100, 126, 
130—1, 133-4, 142 n. 193, 
147, 152-3, 162—5, 169, 
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63, 67, 77, 85, 96, 115, 
122—3, 182, 208 n. 42 

64 n. 212, 74, 138 n. 172, 
201, 205, 207-8 

66 n. 223, 67, 68 n. 233, 
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94, 202, 209 n. 48 
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66 n. 223, 67, 70, 115 
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209 n. 45 
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202 
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74, 76, δι, 87, 96, 123, 
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74, 87, 96, 122-3, 135, 
137, 142-3, 166, 169, 207-- 
8, 213-14 

195 n. 4, 202 

195 n. 4, 209 n. 45, 213— 
14 

143, 144 n. 200, 202, 218, 
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1312 
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1314 
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14:4 


14:5 
14:6 
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14:8 
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1412 
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1416 


124—5, 191, 132 n. 142, 
133, 142-3, 150, 202, 

209 n. 45, 209 n. 48 

195 Π. 4, 202, 213, 215 
213, 215 

59 n. 187, 77, 87-8, 96, 
98, 100, 131, 202 

63 n. 207, 77, 88, 96, 
122—3, 155, 207, 211, 

215 n. 72 

74, 75 n. 18, 77, 88-9, 96, 
98 n. 127, 100, 135 n. 162, 
205 n. 39, 207, 211, 213, 
215 

89 n. 87,138, 195 n. 4, 
213, 215 

195, 138, 144, 149-50, 169, 
202, 204 η. 37, 207, 209, 
220 

94, 140, 205 n. 39, 207, 
209, 211 

107 Π. 26, 130, 142-3, 
202, 210 n. 49 

74, 89-90, 96, 120, 140 
75, 135» 139, 187, 202, 
204 n. 37, 208 n. 42, 

208 n. 42, 209 n. 45 
203-4 

135-6 n. 162, 207, 209 
135, 139, 183, 203 

131-2, 203-4, 209 n. 48 
89 n. 87, 119-20, 

135 n. 162, 209 n. 48, 

215 n. 75 

74, 76, 86, 90, 96, 124-- 
5, 147-8, 152-3, 169, 204, 
209 n. 45 

74, 76, 89 n. 87, 90, 96, 
98, 121, 215 n. 75 

140-1, 143, 203 

63 n. 207, 195 n. 4, 203, 
204 n. 37, 210 n. 49, 218, 
220 n. 89 

94, 135 n. 162 

75, 77, 91-2, 96, 100, 
121-3, 133-4, 142 n. 193, 
150, 152, 155—6, 183, 203, 
209 n. 48 

121, 136 n. 162 


14:17 
14:18 
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14:20 
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15:6 
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16:3 


16:4 


16:5 
16:6 
16:7 
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16:11 


1612 


16:13 
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92 n. 98, 117-38, 121, 
138 n. 172, 209 n. 48 
203, 209 n. 48 

121 

133, 135, 183 

140—1, 142 n. 193, 

209 n. 48 

124—6, 130 n. 136, 147-- 
8,169, 172, 208 n. 42, 
216 n. 81 

39 n. 86, 74, 77, 84 n. 64, 
90, 92, 96, 98, 100, 

120, 195 Π. 4, 207, 

208 n. 42, 209 n. 45, 
212 

122—3, 126, 128, 131-2, 
146, 150, 168, 183-4, 180, 
203, 207, 209, 215 n. 72, 
220 

120, 138 n. 172, 151, 203 
126—7, 147, 148 n. 216, 
184—5, 189, 203 

158 n. 249, 166-7, 203-4, 
210 n. 49, 220 

77, 89 n. 87, 92, 96, 121, 
123, 166, 185, 207, 212, 
215 n. 75, 220 

74-6, 91-3, 96, 122-3, 
131-2, 150, 152, 185, 203, 
213, 215-16 

74 ΤΘ, 91, 93, 96, 122-3, 
152, 195 N. 4, 203, 207, 
21 

210 n. 49, 213, 216 

92 n. 102 

84 n. 64, 210 n. 49 

74, ΤΘ, 91, 93, 96, 122-3, 
152, 195 N. 4, 200 n. 34, 
204 

94 

59 n. 187, 92 n. 102, 119, 
185-6, 216 n. 81 

74. TT 93-4, 96, 

98 n. 127, 100, 189, 191, 
214, 216 

195 N. 4, 204 

63 n. 207, 204 

63 n. 207, 74, 76, 83, 94, 
96-7, 195 n. 4, 204 n. 37 
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16:15 74, 76, 87 n. 80, 94, 96, 
98, 100, 189-90 

16:17 92 n. 102, 195 N. 4, 204, 
218 

1638 77, 94—6, 116, 130-2, 147, 
148 n. 216, 150, 158, 170, 
207, 212 

1639 77 n. 28, 95-6, 119, 130, 
142, 151, 187-8 

16:20 131—2, 150 

16:21 204 

171 157, 207, 209 

17:4 208 n. 42, 216 n. 81 

17:6 139 

17:8 216 n. 81 

17:10 209 n. 48 

17:1 216 n. 81 

17:14 208 n. 42, 209 n. 45 

17:17 204 n. 37, 205 n. 39 


181 209 n. 48 


18:4 209 n. 48, 210 n. 49 
18:19 205 Π. 39, 216 η. 81 
18:21 210 n. 49 

18:22 210 n. 49 

18:23 210 n. 49, 216 n. & 
191 210 n. 49 

19:6 210 n. 49 

19:7 209 n. 45 

19:8 204 n. 37 

19:9 209 n. 45 

19:10 204 n. 37 
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Cyprian, Ad Quirinum 


3.59 161 n. 263 
Dialogue of the Saviour 

133.24 98 n. 98 
Gospel of Thomas 

3 164 n. 276 

22 164 n. 276 

26 164 n. 276 

28 164 n. 276 

37 164 n. 276 


104 164 n. 276 
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1914 216n.8 

19:15 216 n. 81 

19:19 205 n. 39, 208 n. 42 

19:20 89 n. 87, 208 n. 42, 
215 n. 75 

20:3 210 n. 49 

20:4 89 n. 87, 205 n. 39, 
208 n. 42, 215 n. 75 

20:8 205 n. 39 

2012 209 n. 48 

20:13 205 N. 39 

211 204 n. 37, 210 n. 49 

21:3 208 n. 42, 210 n. 49 

21:4 210 n. 49 

21:9 209 n. 45 

2114 209 n. 45 

2115 216n.8 

21:16 140, 208 n. 42, 216 n. 81 

21:21 204 n. 37, 216 n. à 

21:22 204 n. 37, 209 n. 45 

21:23 204 n. 37, 208 n. 42, 
209n.45,216 n. 81 

21:25 204 n. 37, 208 n. 42 

21:27 209 n. 45 

22:1 209 n. 45 

22:3 209 n. 45 

22:4 205 n. 39 

22:5 210 n. 49 

22:8 210 n. 49 

22:0 204 

22:1 210 n. 49 

22:16 208 n. 43 

Hesychius, Lexicon 
s.v. προκυνεῖν 120 n. 82 


Pliny the Elder, Natural History 
13.74-82 22 
13.79-81 27 η. 33 


Pollux Grammaticus, Onomasticon 
5.65 120 n. 82 


Primasius, Commentarius in Apocalypsin 
3.9 161 


INDEX LOCORUM 315 


Quintilian, Institutio oratoria Sophocles, Ajax 
10.3.31 175 5 134 
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Numerals 10, 38-9, 64-6, 71-2, 81-2, 100, 
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137 n. 169, 137 n. 172, 138 n. 174, 154, 158, 
159 n. 254, 165 n. 279, 171 n. 284, 173, 180, 
194, 209, 212-16, 221 
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80, 103, 116, 128 n. 124, 158—67, 180, 194—5, 
197-8, 201-12, 201-12, 216--21, 225 
Versional 7-8, 104—5, 107-8, 158-67, 186 
7, 194-221, 223-4, 226 
Apocalypse. See Revelation 
Apostrophe. See Diacritics 


Armenian 89, 137-8 n. 172, 157, 162, 
165 n. 279, 171 n. 284, 208 n. 43 


Book production 1,18, 20-72, 176 n. 15, 178, 
222, 225 
Byzantine text 8,12 n. 59, 113, 218 
Andreas tradition (314) 8, 12nn59-60, 
93 n. 105, 135—6 n. 162, 195 n. 6, 208 n. 43, 
217-18 
Koine tradition (=) 8, 12nn59-60, 


195 n. 6, 216 n. 81, 217-18 


Chester Beatty papyri ΙΧ, 28, 31 n. 46, 64, 
179 n. 28, 225 
Discovery 2-3 
Provenance 3n. 9, 14, 225 


Codex  3-4,6,16, 21-41, 54 n. 160, 66 n. 221, 
70, 222. See also Layout 
Composition (construction) 
24-31, 38, 41, 70, 222 
Contents 4, 22, 70 


13 n. 66, 18, 


Fibre orientation 
Kollema 24-7, 70 
Kollesis 24 n. 19, 25-6, 32 n. 52, 224 
Leaf (folio) 16, 19, 21, 23-7, 29, 31-4, 36-- 
41, 70, 174 n. 2, 178 
Quire (gathering) 13 n. 66, 23 n. 13, 25, 
28-31, 38, 40, 70, 222 
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34, 38 n. 82 
Codicology x, 16-20, 21-41, 54 n. 160, 70, 224 
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132 n. 143, 137 n. 169, 158-67, 194-7, 
198 n. 19, 200, 208 n. 41, 212, 214 n. 70, 
221, 226 
Bohairic 93 n. 105, 119, 130nn134-—5, 162, 
165 n. 279, 195 n. 6, 200, 216 n. 81, 226 
Sahidic x, 18-19, 80 n. 40, 89, 93 n. 105, 
118, 127 n. 120, 130 Π. 135, 137 n. 169, 138, 
143, 157 n. 246, 158—67, 194-221, 225-- 
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Copying 1-2, 18, 23, 32, 41, 48, 62-3, 64 n. 215, 
66, 70, 72 n. 3, 78-101, 102, 103 n. 8, 104— 
5, 108-10, 117-173, 174-93, 223-5 
Accuracy 6,14, 64 n. 215, 71 n. 245, 105, 
108, 113, 168—71, 175 n. 11, 178-9, 181, 223 
Dictation (internal) 168 n. 286, 180 n. 28 
Exemplar (Vorlage) 18,59 n. 188, 62-3, 
66, 78-81, 84, 86, 88—90, 93-4, 99, 102, 
100-10, 113, 116—17, 121, 124—5, 127—8, 132, 
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Diacritics 19, 31, 48 n. 132, 50-60, 66, 87, 94, 
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115 n. 65, 226 
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132 n. 143, 137-8 n. 172 
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168-9, 172, 185-7, 190, 199 n. 26, 224 
Bilingual interference 86 n. 75, 116, 118-- 
19, 120 n. 88, 121, 168, 172, 223 
Iotacism (itacism) 59, 87, 100, 122 n. 98, 
163 n. 268, 190-1 
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Phonetically conditioned 80, 81 n. 47, 86, 
87 n. 76, 89-90, 91 n. 93, 95, 116, 118-21, 
125, 132 n. 142, 162 n. 267,168, 171, 186-8, 
214 n. 68, 223 


Page. See under Layout 

Palaeography x, 4-5, 16-18, 21, 41-58, 
60 n. 191, 65 n. 219, 70-1, 81 n. 47, 95, 
224. See also Script 

Papyrus. See under Writing materials 

Parchment. See under Writing materials 

Patristic evidence 103, 107-8, 161, 220-1, 
225 

Punctuation 31 179 


Readings, types of. See also Scribal errors and 

Textual variation 

Addition 39nn85-6, 75, 97-9, 109, 114, 
116, 129—130, 138 n. 172, 142-4, 148, 157, 
159-60, 167-8, 170-1, 186-8, 191, 198, 
204-5, 208, 215, 220 

Conflation 82, 109, 116 n. 70, 132 n. 147, 
156, 162-5 

Nonsense 14,76, 78-9, 83 n. 54, 84-8, 
90—4, 97, 99, 105, 109-10, 116, 119, 122—6, 
130 n. 136, 136, 139 n. 175, 144 n. 201, 148, 
152, 155, 167—9, 172, 182-3, 185-6, 188-9, 
191 

Omission 39 n. 85, 76, 79-82, 84, 94-5, 
97, 99, 105, 100-10, 114, 115 n. 65, 116, 126-- 
30, 137, 138 n. 172, 139-40, 144, 146-9, 
153, 155—6, 158-61, 166-8, 170-2, 176, 181 
4, 188-9, 191-2, 198, 204--5, 208-9, 215, 
223 

Orthographical 


14, 76, 82-3 n. 54, 86, 
89-90, 94-5, 97, 99, 105, 109-10, 116— 
122, 123 N. 99, 125 n. 108, 130 n. 139, 138, 
144 N. 201, 151, 167—9, 171, 176, 187-91 
Substitution (replacement) 39 n. 86, 76, 
79-80, 83-4, 89-90, 92-4, 97, 99-100, 
109, 116, 120, 125, 129, 130 n. 138, 137, 142— 
3, 151, 152 D. 225, 157, 166—9, 171-2, 176, 
183-4, 187-92, 198, 205, 209-10 
Transposition 76, 84, 97-9, 105, 109-10, 
116, 139-41, 143-4, 146 n. 206, 165, 167-8, 
170, 187-8 
Re-inking 74-5, 97, 173, 174-93, 223-4 
Retracing (retouching) 13 n. 66, 66-71, 74, 
178 


INDEX OF SUBJECTS 


Revelation 
The book of (Apocalypse) 9,15, 21, 27, 70, 
79 n. 35, 89 n. 87, 92 n. 98, 100, 103 n. 8, 
110, 123, 132 n. 146, 134—5, 140, 160, 162— 
3, 195, 197, 204—5, 208, 209, 215, 217-18, 
226 
Manuscripts of 6,8, 9 n. 52, 12-13, 15, 66, 
127 n. 118, 128-9, 154, 157, 194—5, 199- 
200, 209-10, 215, 218, 221, 223, 226 
Roll 24-8, 38 n. 82, 70 
Bookroll 1, 17 n. 83, 23, 27nn33-4, 32 n. 51, 
176 
Reused  43,58,175 


Sahidic version. See Coptic versions 
Scribal errors 2, 6,18, 38, 39 n. 85, 44, 

47 n. 126, 59 n. 188, 62 n. 204, 65 n. 218, 
66, 76, 78—101, 102-3, 105, 110, 113-14, 116, 
117—173, 174, 176—7, 181-92, 199, 205, 212, 
218, 223 

Amelioration (of grammar orstyle) 6, 
9, 79 n. 35, 91 n. 98, 110-11, 129, 132-3, 
135, 136 n. 162, 130-41, 142 n. 195, 150, 
165 n. 279, 169, 171, 183—5, 187, 192, 210-11, 
214 

Anticipation 78, 82, 88, 92, 120, 122-3, 185 

Assimilation 84, 125, 184 n. 37 

Conscious alteration (rewording) 2,66, 
105, 115, 135, 141, 150, 156—7, 162, 169, 171— 
2, 176—7, 184, 187, 192, 209, 223 

Dittography 35 n. 70, 81-2, 84, 90, 125, 
130, 133, 145, 147-8, 150, 152, 154, 157, 
169-70, 172, 189 

Haplography 151 Π. 221, 157 

Homoeoarcton 139-40, 146, 148 

Homoeoteleuton 81, 90, 95, 138, 146-7, 
158, 182, 184, 209 

Leap (parablepsis) δι, 82 n. 50, 85, 90, 
93 n. 104, 105, 110, 117, 123-30, 131 N. 140, 
140, 145—51, 153, 157—61, 166, 170, 173, 182: 
4, 186, 212 n. 60, 223 

Mechanical 87, 92, 124, 136, 139, 142, 171, 
177 n. 19, 186-7, 211 n. 57, 223 

Online/page breaks 80 n. 41, 83, 97, 125, 
138, 146, 148-52, 154—7, 169, 172, 182, 223 

Perseveration 82, 122, 125 

Visual confusion 66, 78, 80, 84, 87, 92, 
116, 123, 125, 127, 133-4, 146 n. 208, 147, 
151-4, 169—73, 182-3, 185 n. 39, 223 


INDEX OF SUBJECTS 


Scribal habits. See Copying, Corrections, 
Palaeography, and Scribe 
Scribe (copyist) 1-2, 6, 14, 16, 18, 23, 27, 
31, 34-5, 39 n. 87, 46 n. 121, 47-9, 55, 
59 n. 188, 60, 62—4, 66-8, 70-2, 74-6, 
78-101, 102-4, 108, 110, 113-15, 117-173, 
174-93, 222-4 
Accuracy 14, 48, 103, 105, 108, 168-171, 223 
Bilingualism. See Orthography 
Scribal behaviour (habits, practice, and 
tendencies) 4, 6, 13, 16-18, 19 n. 88, 
21, 23, 34-5, 39 n. 87, 40 n. 93, 47- 
8, 53 n. 157, 54 n. 159, 56-7, 6033, 
62nn203-5, 63-4, 68, 70-2, 74-6, 95 
101, 102—173, 174—93, 221, 223—5 
Script 16, 21, 41-58, 64, 70, 179 n. 28, 224 
Bilinearity 46 


Ductus 45, 50 n. 140, 51, 55 n. 163, 
57 n. 177, 82 
Hand (writing) 16, 18, 31, 34, 41-51, 


53 0-157, 55, 57, 64-71, 75 n. 20, 83 n. 55, 

86-7, 90, 98 n. 125, 146, 147 n. 211, 151, 

222, 224-5 
(In-)Formalism 14, 32, 44 n. 110, 46 n. 121, 

47, 51-2, 53 n. 157, 56—7, 65, 70-1, 

97 n. 121, 175—6, 177 n. 17, 222 
Letter formation 21,41 44-51, 53, 55, 57, 

76, 78, δι, 84-5, 87-8, 90, 94-5, 97, 128, 

153, 155 
Modularity 44, 46, 57-8 
Semi-cursive 44 n. 110, 47, 52, 55, 57, 

70 n. 244, 88 
Stylistic class 44, 52-5, 57 

Singular readings 6,13, 39 n. 86, 65 n. 219, 

76-7, 85, 89, 99-100, 102—73, 176, 

177 n. 17, 180-9, 192, 199, 219-21, 224-- 

6. See also Readings, types of 
Definition and use of 102-17, 221 
Dubious 99 n. 128, 100, 116, 153-7, 167 
Inherited (genetic) 99 n. 128, 103-4, 

106 n. 24, 131 n. 139, 148 n. 216, 158—67, 

173, 177, 186—7 
Versionally supported | 103-4, 106-8, 

116, 118, 128 n. 124, 131 n. 141, 137 n. 169, 

137 n. 172, 138-9, 158—67, 173, 186-7, 194-- 

5, 219-20, 223 

Social setting (and history) 13-14, 17 n. 83, 

66, 69-71, 95 n. 117, 97, 176 n. 15, 

177 n. 17, 222, 225 
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Spelling. See Orthography 
Syriac version 89, 129, 132 n. 142, 137 n. 169, 
138 n. 174, 161, 208 n. 43, 214, 219-20 


Text types 7-8, 11-12, 114, 154, 194—5, 199, 221 
Textual affinities 
Method of study 3-4, 7-9, 199-200, 216 
20, 223 
Of p^? 5, 6-12, 15, 17, 79, 84, 89, 132, 154, 
157, 194, 216-21, 223, 225-6 
Textual corruption. See Readings, Scribal 
errors, Singular readings, Variant readings 
Textual history. See Transmission 
Textual variation — 16, 19, 38, 39 n. 5, 66 n. 219, 
76 n. 23, 98 n. 127, 103, 105 n. 15, 
107 n. 26, 114, 116, 124 n. 105, 144, 
146 n. 208, 149, 153-4, 159 n. 254, 166, 
174—93, 197, 198nn20-4, 199-200, 201-16, 
223-4, 226 
Text und Textwert XIII, 9-12, 15 
Transcriptional probability 13, 103-4, 10-11, 
114, 155 n. 237, 223 
Translation. See Versions 
Transmission 1-2, 6—12, 15-18, 59 n. 188, 61- 
2, 66, 71, 79, 81, 88, 89 n. 87, 94, 104, 108, 
114, 117, 128—9, 148, 154, 157, 165, 167, 190, 
194—5, 199, 210, 216—21, 222, 226 
Trema (diaeresis). See Diacritics 


Variant readings. See Textual variation 
Versional evidence 

Determining the source text 107, 
137 n. 172, 144 D. 200, 163-4, 195-9, 201— 
20 

Intraversional transmission 116, 
128 n. 124, 158-60, 166-7, 195-9, 205, 
208 n. 42, 209-11, 214 

Linguistic equivalence 
127 n. 120, 130 n. 135, 132nn142-3, 
157 n. 246, 159 n. 254, 167, 194, 196, 
197 n. 17, 198—9, 206 n. 39, 209, 211 n. 58, 
212, 214—15, 220 n. 89 

Translation technique — 107, 116, 130 n. 134, 
131 D. 141, 132 n. 142, 137 n. 169, 137 n. 172, 
138-9, 144 n. 200, 159 n. 254, 162-4, 
166-7, 194-9, 204-5, 208-11, 214-15, 
220 n. 89 

Versional support for singular readings. See 
under Singular readings 


107, 116, 118 n. 76, 
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Witness. See External evidence 
Word division. See Layout 
Writing materials 
Ink 13, 45, 46 n. 119, 66-7, 69, 75, 79, 
82 n. 52, 83, 87, 88 n. 83, 89-91, 93, 97-8, 
115 n. 65,174-93 
Material defects 22-5, 26 n. 29, 29 n. 40, 
31 n. 46, 37, 45 n. 118, 65 n. 219, 68-9, 
75, 85, 91-2, 94 n. 109, 100, 115 n. 65, 128, 


INDEX OF SUBJECTS 


153-7, 164 n. 276, 166 n. 280, 178, 186, 
190-1, 222 
Papyrus 3, 21-5, 27-9, 31, 32 n. 52, 43, 
45 n. 018, 67, 69 n. 243, 75-6, 83 n. 58, 85, 
91—2, 151, 155, 182, 190, 222, 224, 226 
Parchment 22 n. 3, 45 n. 118, 175 
Pen 34, 45, 48-9, 51, 81, 90, 146, 150, 174-- 
93 


